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CHAPTER IV. 


The western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
from the seas to the summits, is a long undula- 
tion of land, down through which the rains and 
snows meander to the great salt waters of the 
world, winding among green woods and a va- 
rious vegetation; the eastern slope is a “jump- 
off” into the corrugated basin of the desert, 
where all the streams are swallowed by the 
earth, and from whose summit the eastward- 
gazing grizzly bear, chained by the sunbeam, 
lifts his flexible nostrils to sniff the odor of the 
arid waste, then slowly turns about and prowls 
to westward. Two worlds seem here to meet; 
vegetable and animal life have no communion 
across the line; on one side there is abundant 
rain, snow, fog, and moisture; on the other side 
are wide wastes of gray pastures in the drought, 
cold, and dust. 

To the eastward of this line, in a quartz- 
mining camp, where the object is precious 
metal, there are no gardens, shade-trees, lawns, 
front-yards, home flowers, or ornamental en- 
closures of any sort. After such a camp be- 
comes a town or city, with a far-fetched costly 
supply of water, the green and growing luxuries 
appear in tiny garden-spots, large windows, 
and in trees which are irrigated at the roots 
by underground troughs and wooden spouts— 
trees which are, in fact, brought up by hand. 
But the newer town, which is still a mining camp, 
knows nothing of planted greenness; and if it is 
situated in the great empire of Artemisia, where 





silver and gold are married in the volcanic 
chambers of the awful past, there is no spon- 
taneous greenness fresher than a random, bris- 
tling nut-pine, or a sprawling, arid juniper. The 
general tone of the whole landscape is gray, 
inclining to drab; and yet here and there are 
sporadic hills breaking out from the general 
coloring, which present tints shading and blend- 
ing into each other in a way so delicate that 
no painter yet dares put them on canvas, be- 
cause the public can not understand what the 
public has not seen the like of, and for which 
the public can find no use. 

Nevertheless, the mining region is a country 
of beautiful natural surprises. Nowhere, not 
even in the vaunted blowzy flora of the tropics, 
does Nature paint with a-touch so delicate or 
a spirit so masterful. There is, so to speak, a 
charming dramatic stage effect in the scenery 
of this vast land. The clear, dry, dewless air 
offers no screen to kill the shadows painted by 
the sun, the moon, or the stars. Nig“it or day, 
the stray, infrequent cloud, which floats before 
the skyward breeze or sleeps lazily along the 
blue, casts its counterpart in a dark, moving 
shadow upon the gray valley or among the 
pulseless concourse of the hills. The thirsty 
and far-wandering “prospector,” seeking, among 
the pyramids of granite, the spires of porphyry, 
the slopes of slate, the castles of lime, the col- 
umns of basalt, for one sweet spring of living 
water, finds instead a mountain of rock-salt, 
glittering like a glass dome among the sterile 
hills, to tantalize his parching tongue and mock 


him with a majesty of art he has neither the 


time nor the patience to enjoy. 
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Under foot, the world is dry, gray, silent. 
Overhead, during the long, cloudless day, it is 
pale-blue, dry, silent. All abroad, it is gray, or 
dark with mountain distance, and it is silent. 
Silence is everywhere. No tide of restless seas 
rolls throbbing to the shore-lines on the rocks 
—the seas are dead and gone. No roar of 
far-off torrent tumbling down the hills to jar 
the night air underneath the stars—the stars 
still are, but all the torrents have departed. 
In this land the valleys have been seas, the 
’ cafions have been torrent-beds, the slopes have 
been the dwelling-place of men who dealt with 
fire, stone-headed arrows, earthen pots, and 
shell-wrought vanities ; but atssome lost period, 
backward of all dates, the Great High Sheriff of 
the universe, in open court, has cried “SILENCE !” 
and has been obeyed. 

Across these gray valleys, under these silent 
shadows, and among these curious hills, winds 
the long, drab-colored ribbon of the wagon-road 
on its way to the town. It, too, is silent, save 
far forward in the dusty distance, where the ox- 
team in a piebald picture answers with strain- 
ing necks the profane shout that urges it along; 
or far backward, where the lines of lengthy 
ears mark time to mulish feet, to crepitating 
“leather, and to clanking chains, and all that 
makes a mule-team musical to the ears of the 


silent man who sits upon his laboring beast, 
jogging from left to right, from right to left, the 
whole day long; or between these teams, or 
before or behind them, the croaking big black 
raven may strut and croak in answer to some 
far-off wolf upon a low hill, howling at the plain. 
All else is silent. No house along the way. No 


baying watch-dog sitting at a gate. No chil- 
dren home bound, book in hand, from school. 
No crowing cocks, no lowing herds, no bleat- 
ing lambs—no anything, but silence and the 
shadows and the gray. 

Through such a land, on such a road, young 
Mr. Maydole made his way toward the treeless, 
sunburnt mining town. He found it in one of 
those deserted torrent-beds which the Ameri- 
can man of the Occident calls a cafion. Two 
feeble lines of houses, with a stony street be- 
tween; two rocky lines of ragged hills, from 
whose rough faces, like numerous pug-noses, 
jutted the half built, half dug-out miners’ cab- 
ins, and one large, noisy building in the town, 
from whose high chimneys came clouds of smoke 
and puffs of steam. When the two-horse spring 
wagon, which the proprietor thereof called a 
stage, pulled up in front of the office building per- 
taining to the larger structure, our hero alighted, 
unheralded, unattended, unacquainted, and un- 
welcomed. His few personal effects were rap- 
idly piled out after him upon the stoop of the 





office, and the stage drove away, leaving him an 
entire stranger “in the cold world.” 

With his usual directness of purpose, he pre- 
sented himself to the person behind the desk, 
and, finding that person to be the party to 
whom his credentials were addressed, he im- 
mediately served the same upon him. 

“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Maydole, and 
if it suits you as well to get in here as it does 
me to get out, we are both happy.” 

To this remark Norman simply bowed po- 
litely, and then said: 

“Tf you will be good enough to show me 
over the place, and introduce me to the fore- 
man, and such other persons as I may have 
most business with, I shall be glad at any time 
to return the favor, if in my power to do so.” 

“Certainly, certainly! Blethers is down in 
the mine at present, but I will introduce you to 
the amalgamator, the store-keeper, the post- 
master, and—and—the boys generally.” 

“And the matter of lodgings——” Norman 
was beginning to say. 

“You take my room, I suppose; right here 
in the office building.” Here he opened the door 
leading to an adjoining room, and while exhib- 
iting it to Norman, he added: “It is not very 
fine, but it is as good as any in camp.” 

“Good enough,” said Norman. 

“Well, it is a good enough room, but it should 
be fixed up—should have been done long ago 
—but I don’t get on very well with Blethers, 
and have not expected to remain here, or | 
should have had it in better fix.” 

“Mr. Blethers is the foreman, is he not?” 

“Well, yes. He is foreman, superintendent, 
and everything else in authority, except book- 
keeper,” and the retiring clerk looked upon Nor- 
man’s modest young face in a way which said 
plainer than any words: “I pity you, my boy.” 

“If it is not disagreeable to you, I would like 
to have you tell me, briefly, in what style Mr. 
Blethers wields his authority.” 

“In this way, among other things. He runs 
the camp about as he pleases. He has a lot 
of men in here, some of whom—the most of 
them, in fact—will do just what he says; and the 
few men who differ with him find it to their 
best interest to keep mum. If you keep books 
and make out accounts to suit him, you're all 
right—if you don’t, you’re all wrong. That's 
about the size of it!” and the clerk peered into 
Norman’s eyes to see how he took a statement 
so alarming; but Norman looked as innocent 
as a lamb, and gave no further evidence of 
alarm than to ask if he could not put his small 
amount of luggage into the clerk’s room. 

“Why, of course,” answered the clerk. “Go 
right in and take possession. The whole thing 
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belongs to the company, except a few tricks I 
have in there, and I’ll give you most of them if 
you will receive them. I'll get right out of 
your way.” 

“No, no,” said Norman, “I am in no hurry 
to get you out—take your leisure. I will find 
a room in the town somewhere for a time.” 

“TI see you don’t understand this country. 
About the only way to get a good, clean, quiet 
sleeping apartment in this camp is to build one 
and furnish it. You may get a bed in a lodging- 
house, divided from other beds by cheap mus- 
lin and paper partitions, next door to a disor- 
derly drunk on one side of you, and a husky 
bull-whacker, who snores worse than a fog-horn, 
on the other side—but I’d advise you not to.” 

“What can not be cured must be endured.’” 

“Well, if I was boss of the ranch any more 
I would propose that you sleep with me; but 
you have just let me out, you see.” 

“Oh, I see. But I beg you to continue to 
boss the ranch, in that regard, as long as you 
desire.” 

“In that case,” answered the clerk, smiling, 
“we are all right. I take pleasure in offering 
you half my bed, Mr. Maydole—and that is the 
highest point of hospitality reached among bus- 
iness men in these mountains; the sports and 
bar-keepers have been known to go further, but 
then they have manners peculiar to them- 
selves.” 

Norman put his personal belongings into the 
room, and then the clerk proceeded to show 
him about the place and introduce him to the 
men—or, as they are commonly called, “the 
boys.” After seeing the mill and the town he 
asked about the mine, and the clerk answered: 

“The mine is further up the cafon. I’ve 
never been there but once. Blethers runs that 
to suit himself. I have no authority for going 
down into it, and no taste for going under- 
ground if I had the authority. You'll have to 
get Blethers to take you round, and if he don’t 
invite you down into the mine I guess you'll 
not go down.” 

“No?” responded Norman, interrogatively. 

Just here, as they passed along in the middle 
of the dry, hard street, they met a stalwart, 
broad-shouldered man, with his hands rammed 
half-way down under the waistband of his pan- 
taloons, and arms akimbo, walking heavily, yet 
jauntily, down the cafion. To this rather lofty 
personage the clerk said: 

“Mr. Blethers, Mr. Maydole—the new clerk.” 

Mr. Blethers took his heavy right hand out 
of his waistband and shook hands with Mr. 


Maydole, saying he was glad to meet him, 


and then asked him if he would not come in 
and “take a drink.” 





“No, thank you”—Mr. Maydole did not drink. 

“Well, come and take a smoke, then.” 

“Much obliged”—-Mr. Maydole very seldom 
smoked. 

“Well, then, come and see me take a drink,” 
said Mr. Blethers, with a laugh that seemed to 
say he was doing a very humorous thing. 

“Very good,” said Norman, “I will goin and 
see how you do it in this part of the country.” 

“Are you a temperance man?” asked Bleth- 
ers, as they entered the saloon. 

“Tf you spell with a big T, I am not.” 

“I’m not much on the spell. Do you belong 
to the Templars or the Sons?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“Well, then, take a drink,” he said, as they 
approached the bar where the glasses were be- 
ing set up. 

“No,” said Norman, “I never drink unless I 
absolutely need it.” 

Blethers then called upon the few loungers 
in the house to come up, which they promptly 
did, and all, except Norman, swallowed their 
drams—leaving him, in the eyes of that partic- 
ular crowd, a rather contemptible minority. 
Then Blethers, the clerk, and Norman ad- 
journed across the street to the office. Here 
Blethers drew from his breast-pocket certain 
papers, which he threw upon the desk in a 
grand sort of way, telling the clerk what record 
to make of them, after which he turned to Nor- 
man and catechised him regarding his knowl- 
edge of mines and mining, and this catechising 
eliciting nothing very satisfactory to him, he 
said: 

“TI knowed there was a new man a-coming, 
but I reckoned you knowed something about 
the business. I don’t see what in hell the com- 
pany means by changing clerks on me so 
often.” 

“There need be no anxiety about that in this 
case, I think,” said Norman, in his quietest 
manner; “I'll keep the books straight enough.” 

Blethers looked at him in his lofty way which 
seemed to say, “I’ll see about that,” and then he 
went out. 

Norman got on very well with the clerk. In 
fact, he soon began to like that person, and that 
person became rapidly attached to him, and 
aided him in every way he could to an under- 
standing of the position and the people. They 
were thrown together day and night for several 
days, and Norman had thereby a better oppor- 
tunity than he had expected to find out, with- 
out going out of his way, how matters stood in 
the town, and who was who. 

“Blethers is going to put things up on you in 
this camp,” said the clerk, in one of the many 
talks he had with Norman. 
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“Why do you think so?” 

“T know he is by the looks of him. He be- 
gan on it the other day when he asked you to 
drink—you didn’t—then he called up the stove- 
herders. That’s his game. He wants to throw 
the boys against you on the start.” 

“The chances can not all be good in one di- 
rection. I will take mine on some other tack— 
that is, if I have need to take any chances.” 

“Well, I’m soon going to leave you to your 
fate. I’ve passed over everything in the office, 
and have told you all I know. Now I’m going 
out to fire the old loads out of my pistol and 
get it ready for the road.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Norman, “my own 
pistol needs blowing out and reloading,” and he 
passed into the bed-room ; then, quickly return- 
ing, he and the clerk walked a few steps up the 
cafon beyond the houses, chalked a white tar- 
get-mark upon a cliff of rocks, and prepared to 
fire at it. 

“Go ahead,” said the clerk. 

“ After you,” said Norman. 

While the clerk was firing, there came Bleth- 
ers and two of the men on their way up to the 
mine, and as pistol-practice, at the animate or 
inanimate target, is an interesting theme in the 
mountains, they paused to see the shooting. 

The clerk was not a bad shot, as shooters 
commonly go. When he had emptied his re- 
volver, and all had examined his hits, he re- 
chalked the target and said: 

“Now, Mr. Maydole.” 

Norman took his position with his pistol in 
his hip-pocket. He stood there for a moment; 
then, drawing and commencing to fire in the 
same instant, he flattened rapidly, one after the 
other, the six balls against the chalked rock, 
and left the leaden imprint of all of them inside 
of a space which could be covered by a silver 
dollar. 

The shooting being done with, Norman and 
the clerk turned away toward the office, while 
Blethers and the men with him proceeded up 
the cajion. 

“That young feller is a shooter from base,” 
said the taller of the workmen, aiming his re- 
mark at Blethers. 

“Umph!” grunted Blethers, “shootin’-gallery 
frills. Nothin’ in it!” 

“Aye!” said the other man, with a broad, 
English accent, “it’s no’ his shootin’ as I won- 
ders at—nobbut t’ woiy ee pulls t’pistol fro’ his 
britchis pocket be’ind. It’s wot yo’ Americans 
calls t? ‘draw,’ be’nt it?” 

“Yes,” answered the taller workman, “if he 
can draw and shoot that way when he means 
business, he’s got the drop on a big majority of 
all the shooters ever I saw.” 





“Ho!” said Blethers, as the three trudged 
along, crunching over the loose stones in the 
road. “Fancy practice! Nothin’ in it! No- 
thin’ in it!” But his companions, though they 
dropped the subject, did not show by their looks 
that they agreed with him, as they passed out 
of sight around a bend in the caiion road. 

“That was a good job,” said the clerk to 
Norman, as they two, on their return from the 
target, entered the office. 

“Yes,” responded Norman, “it is always best 
to keep a pistol fresh and clean.” 

“JT don’t mean the cleaning of the pistols— 
I mean your shooting.” 

“Oh, I am an old hand at target-practice,” 


| said Norman, in his easy, pleasant way. 


“T should say you were; but that is not the 
point I’m driving at.” ; 

“Ts it not? Then I do not catch your mean- 
ing.” 

“My meaning is,” said the clerk, with a grat- 
ified sparkle in his eyes, “that old bully Bleth- 
ers got a bug in his wool. He claims to bea 
fighting chief, and thinks he can draw quicker 
and shoot deader than any man in the moun- 
tains; but you’ve laid over him, and he won't 
forget it.” 

“Well, yes. Ifa pistol isa good one, in good 
order, and well loaded, in a close fight most 
any kind of shooting will do—it is the nerve 
and the draw which win.” 

“All right! You keep your eye on Blethers, 
because that little shooting will be all over this 
camp before morning, and Blethers won't like 
that a bit. Those two men who were with him 
don’t like him. He don’t like them. But they 
are A No. I miners, and handy anyhow or any- 
where, in a mine or about it. No mine can get 
along without such men. They are never drunk, 
never off, and they don’t talk outside. I know 
them. They understand things. They will soon 
understand you, if I’m not mistaken, and it 
won’t do you any harm to let them know you 
are on the square with them.” 

“If they can not find that out by my general 
conduct, I do not see how else I should get 
them to know it.” 

“That’s all right. I’m not asking you to blow 
your own horn, but just to give the boys a point 
now and then. People sometimes don’t see 
without a hint or two.” 

“What do you call these men?” 

“The tall one’s an American—Irish-Ameri- 
can—Charley Fitzgibbon; went into the war at 
seventeen years old, in the first call for “three- 
months’-men,” and never left the service a day 
until he was honorably discharged after the fall 
of Richmond. The other is ‘Cussin’ Jack,’ a 
west-country Englishman—gold miner from 
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Georgia—who fought under the stars and bars 
all over the South. They live together, sleep 
together, work together, and I think would die 
together—sort of social Siamese Twins.” 

“Why is the Briton called ‘Cussin’ Jack’—is 
he so profane?” 

“No-o,” said the clerk, laughing; “that is 
miners’ humor. He never was known to use a 
profane word. He is a sort of Cornish-Puritan 
preacher, if you know what that is. Originally 
he-was ‘Cousin Jack,’ but the miners have 
twisted it to suit themselves. On the books 
he is John Cadwal.” 

During the time.of these conversations—and 
of many others which took place in the office 
between the same parties—day and night the 
mighty measured tread of the ore-stamps in the 
mill adjacent kept up its constant roar, making 
the atoms of gravel creep and nestle among 
the larger stones which lay about the staring 
white board-on-end building in which the office 
was. To a stranger's ear this ceaseless rhythmic 
roar in the otherwise silent land becomes at first 
a sort of grand, loud, yet muffled harmony; 
then a painful, thundering discord; still later a 
bearable monotony ; and, finally, the agreeable 
pulsating music of prosperity. So agreeable 
does this music become that its cessation is an 
alarm ; and when it dies out altogether, and the 
long rows of great iron stamps are “hung up” to 
rust between the massive posts which hold them, 
five in a place from post to post, the “camp” 
takes up its line of march in a “go-as-you- 
please” stampede to richer realms; and then a 
silence falls into the cafion more dreary and 
oppressive than that which existed before man 
disturbed the “ancient, solitary reign” of the 
speechless spirit of the desert. There is no 
picture more suggestive of desolation, more full 
of enforced silence, than a rusting, idle quartz- 
mill among the sterile hills of the silver land. 
The battle-field where daring Industry has been 
forced by the shadowy, gliding giant of Want 
to lay down his arms and march empty-handed 
away, is a sad appeal to the truly artistic — 
more pathetic than half the battle-grounds of 
contending empires. 

But as long as the roar of the stamps re- 
verberates along the rock- walled cafion the 
reader need not apprehend any increase of 
desolation about the office where young Mr. 
Maydole is now fully installed—being left to 
his fate by his genial predecessor. Steadily and 
politely, under the jarring music of the now to 
him unnoticed stamps, he attends promptly to 
his business. The men come on the monthly 
pay-day to find their accounts in exact order, 
and the checks for the money due to them ready 
for delivery. One by one they sign the pay- 





rolls, each opposite to his name, date of pay- 
ment, and amount. Some sign with a heavy, 
wavering, horny-handed signature; others ask 
the new clerk to sign for them, while they, like 
the barons of old, add the chivalric sign of the 
cross; now and again one wields his pen with 
a rapid and easy grace, and leaves behind him 
an autograph ancestrally known in science, com- 
merce, and letters. As they sign their names 
each takes his check, glances it over, tucks it 
away in his pocket, and walks heavily out. The 
great stamps go on and on, roaring and jarring. 
The men are paid up for the month. They 
have gone, and left the clerk to his books, his 
spider-like solitude, and the long, rolling mon- 
otone of the mill. 

Day after day, often into the night, the new 
clerk, amid the continual noise, pursues his si- 
lent task. Now and again he locks his office 
doors, passes into the mill and around among 
its bewildering movements, asking questions of 
and speaking to the men concerning their va- 
rious employments. At first they answer him 
coldly, even morosely ; then, by and by, more 
cheerfully ; and, after a time, more or less cor- 
dially. Little at a time he picks up the mean- 
ing of things, till gradually there awakes within 
him the latent mechanical lore of his race; 
then, like a vision, the whole business dawns 
upon him. Every wheel and crank, journal and 
boxing, pulley and belt, cog- wheel and lever, 
tub, settler, battery, engine, furnace and retort, 
becomes his intimate friend. He knows them 
all. Outside the mill he knows each driver and 
each mule by name—the capacity and present 
condition of every wagon. Nothing of the busi- 
ness is unknown to him save the cause of it all 
—the deep, dark delvings of the mine—over 
which, thus far, Blethers is king. 

Several times our hero has gone to the mouth 
of the mine, inside of the building called the 
hoisting works, and has watched the hoisting 
machinery bringing up refuse rocks and pre- 
cious ore—watched the coming up and going 
down of the men as they changed the gangs, 
or shifts; but at no time has he asked to be 
taken down into the mine, or in any way seemed 
to manifest any undue curiosity as to what 
might be going on below the earth’s surface. 
Thus months passed away. He began to be 
looked upon as a very neat, cleanly, orderly, 
harmless young fellow, and polite, good clerk. 
The men looked pleasantly upon him on the 
pay-days in the office, and saluted him cheerily 
whenever he met them; even Blethers seemed 
to abate some of his loftiness in his presence. 

One day, shortly after the latest pay-day, 
when the weight of the preceding month’s 
business was well off his hands, he locked his 
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office doors and strolled leisurely up to the 
mine, where he found “Cussin’ Jack” out of 
doors, engaged in hewing heavy timbers, He 
sat down upon the newly hewn surface of 
the log, and fell into conversation with the 
hewer. 

“Be yo’ getten’ to feel whoam-loike up ’ere 
i’ th’ moines?” 

“Yes. I like it first-rate.” 

“Well! T’ boys be comin’ to loike yo’ a 
bit.” 

“Well, I like the boys.” 

“Yo’ dew?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why dost tha nivver coam out an’ tak’ a 
dram wi’ ’em; or smoak a poipe?” 

“T do not drink.” 

“Nor smoak?” asked Jack, as he still hewed 
to the black line he had struck upon the log. 

“T can smoke, but I do not fancy tobacco.” 

“That a rare un. T’ boys thinks tha’rt a 

_ bit stiff an’ ’igh-tony 7? thy ways.” 

“T do not mean to be stiff and high-tony. I 
work for my wages the same as they do—we 
are all in the same boat.” 

“Well zaid, lad, well zaid,” and he stopped 
hewing, put the point of his broad-axe on the 
log, and, crossing his arms, leaned upon the end 
of the handle, while he put one foot upon the 
timber, and asked: “D’ yo’ waant to know ’ow 
to put feither 7? thy cap wi’ t’ boys i’ this ere 
camp?” 

“Yes,” said Norman, “I would like to help 
the boys.” 

“Aye, I believe tha ;” then he looked all about 
him, dropped his axe on the timber, lifted his 
black leather belt with one hand, and with the 
other hand fished out of his fob-pocket his last 
month’s check, handed it to Norman, and, re- 
suming his axe, went on hewing. 

“This check is all right, is it not?” said Nor- 
man, when he had it unfolded. 

“There’s nowt amiss wi’ t’ check. There 
be’ent no better check az I knows on.” 

“What is the matter, then?” 

“Well, if yo’d loike to gi’ yo’rsen a lift wi’ t’ 
boys, stop payin’ checks an’ gi’ us t’ cash.” 

“Ts not the check as good as cash?” 

“Naw, it be’ent; not ere. T’ store-keeiaper 
shaives it, ivverabody shaives it; but t’ store- 
keeiapér wuss than aw. Gi’ us t’ cash, lad, 
gi’ ust’ cash. I be’ent a gossip talker. Go thy 
ways; but doant forgetten as I’ve telled tha 
to put a feither i’ thy cap.” 

“T will remember it,” said Norman, handing 
his check back to him. 

“Go thy ways. An’ tha gettest i’ trouble 7’ 
the cash bissens, moind I tell tha, tha hast 
freinds i’ the house o’ Pharaoh.” 





Norman bade the hewer good-day, strolled 
about the mine-mouth and ore-house a short 
time, and then went back to his office, where he 
wrote a letter to his patron, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 


‘TI think I am beginning to grasp the situation. | 
have delayed any examination of the mine. Have not 
yet made any demand for it, because I have wished to 
see my way in broad daylight first, before trying the 
darkness. The men still complain that their checks are 
shaved unmercifully by all to whom they present them, 
but most severely by the store, which the men call the 
‘company store.’ They also complain that they are 
called upon, when working by contract, to receipt for 
more' money than they receive, etc., etc. These latter 
matters (which I will report more at large by and by) 
can not now be affected by my present power; but 
if you will enable me to pay the men in cash—coin or 
gold-notes—altogether in cash, or half cash and half 
checks, it will distribute the wages of the men into more 
hands, make the men feel more independent, and there- 
fore slightly weaken the hold which the present man- 
agement has upon this people.” 


The letter had its effect. When the men 
came in to sign the pay-rolls of the succeeding 
month, they took their half cash with pleasant 
chaff and merry good humor. The outside 
store-keeper and other dealers did a better 
paying business than they had done for a long 
time. Even the gamblers and visiting priests 
and preachers were better off. All the outgo 
was no longer re-absorbed by the mine man- 
agement and the pet barnacles attached thereto. 
The men’s checks were not now shaved to the 
bone. Gradually the wink passed from man to 
man, as they privately gave the new clerk credit 
for the improved financial condition. 

The new clerk attended to all his business 
promptly and pleasantly. He treated the lofty 
Blethers with perfect respect. He also attended 
thoroughly to any reasonable demands made 
upon him by Blethers’s pets—the store-keeper, 
the keeper of the boarding-house, the saloon 
man, the lodging- house person, and in fact all 
the pets who love to cluster about the manage- 
ment of a working mine. Notwithstanding his 
fairness, his civility, his attention to these per- 
sons, they were not happy; they did not like 
him, yet they could find no stable ground on 
which to assault his position. 

Before the next pay-day drew nigh he wrote, 
in his regular monthly letter, to Colonel Holten 
as follows: 


‘‘The half-cash idea works well. The men are 
pleased with it. If you can make it all cash it will be 
still better. I am aware of the expense and risk in send- 
ing large sums of money, but I fully believe that it is 
better to do so, even if we should be robbed twice per 
year. As affairs now stand you virtually lose the money 
anyway. But I do not admit that we shall be robbed. 
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If you express the money (after notifying me in the 
manner I have heretofore pointed out) as far as the ex- 
press box comes, I think I can see it safe the remainder 
of the way.” 


This letter was also effectual. On pay-day 
the men were entirely satisfied. The trade was 
distributed throughout the camp, and that sat- 
isfied a majority of the people—but the Bleth- 
ers crowd were not contented. 

On a pleasant winter sunny Sunday, after 
pay-day, Norman carefully locked up his office 
and betook himself to the road for a little exer- 
cise afoot. In his rambles he met many of the 
men, who now accosted him with very kindly 
cheeriness as they passed to or from their work 
—for there is neither night nor day, Sunday 
nor holiday, on a working mine. As he walked 
on, outside the village, he heard heavy steps at 
some distance behind him and gaining on his 
gait, till at last he was overtaken by two work- 
men, both large, but one taller than the other, 
the shorter of whom, as he overtook Norman, 
said : 

“Gi us thy haand, lad. Tha’st getten it done, 
an’ the feither is i’ thy cap,” and he shook 
hands heartily with Norman. “This is my 
pardner, Charley Fitzkibbin. ’*E’s a mun as it’s 
wuth thy whiles to know, lad, tho’ff I zay it to 
is faice.” 

Norman shook hands with Fitzgibbon, and 
they three went forward in the road together. 

“Why don’t you come down into the mine 
and take a look around?” asked Charley. 

“T have not yet been invited,” said Norman. 

“The damned hog !” 

“What!” exclaimed Norman, sharply. 

“T don’t mean you.” 

“Fe zs a ’og—is Blethers.” 

“The boys down in the mine will be glad to 
see you. You come down and see us some time. 
We'll show you around, and let you see some 
things you ought to know.” 

“You are very good,” said Norman, “and I 
will be glad to be down in the mine as soon as 
business is so arranged that I can. Inthe mean- 
time, if I have any friends down there, give 
them my best respects.” 

“You bet your ribs you’ve got friends down 
there,” said Charley, with an emphatic twist of 
his head. 

“Ee ’ave that; an’ top o’ t’ground loike- 
woise.” 

“How is the mine looking?” asked Norman. 

“It looks well enough for the way it is 
treated; you'll see how it is when you come 
down.” 

“T be’ent no woise shy o’ tellin’ wot I thinks 
0’ t’ moine to them as ’ave business wi’ it. 
Blethers be ’oggin’ on it for a freeze-hout. 





That’s wot t’ fact is. I knows a moine as well’s 
’ee do. This ’ere be a good little moine—in 
honest ’ands.” ; 

“Well, gentlemen, I want very much to know 
all about the mine, and to thoroughly under- 
stand it; and I shall feel under obligation to 
you and to all who assist me to understand— 
not that I can hope to do more than to express 
the obligation. I have only my wages, as you 
all have.” 

“We understand that,” said Charley; “and 
we know that things is happenin’ around here.” - 

“Aye!” added Jack, “things do’appen ’raand 
’ere.” And then both the men turned away 
into a branch road, laughing and shaking their 
broad shoulders as they went; leaving Norman 
to pursue his walk and return to his starting 
point, where the noise of the mill furnished him 
with music, while it reminded him constantly of 
the unfinished task he had in hand. He began 
to feel that he was not alone in his struggle for 
“a square deal.” As he sat on that Sunday 
evening in the office, reading one of the few 
choice books he had brought with him, he could 
hear the men in the saloons across the way, 
singing and laughing over their beer, but he 
could not hear the conversation at one of the 
tables in the saloon, where he was, in part at 
least, the subject under discussion. 

“This new clerk is making himself damned 
fresh around here.” 

“T dunnot see but ’ee keeps hissen to hissen 
weel’s yo’ do.” 

“Oh, well, Jack, we won’t fight about that; 
only old Blethers’s just bilin’.” 

“Let un bile. ’Twean’t hurt un to bile. It 
daan’t spile bad heggs to cook un.” 

“But when he biles over he'll just kick the 
stuffin’ all out o’ that fancy young duck from 
’Frisco.” 

“Don’t you fool yerself about that fancy 
young duck from ’Frisco. Ben Blethers jist 
better let that job out by contract.” 

This latter remark was made by a Johnny 
come lately to the camp. 

“Dost tha’ know t’ lad?” 

“No, I hain’t no acquaintance with him, but 
I know who he is.” 

“’Oo is ’ee?” 

“He’s the rooster that killed ‘Cocho Pizan,’ 
and cleaned out the stage-robbers.” 

“Egosh !” exclaimed “Cussin’ Jack,” striking 
the underside of his heavy fist upon the table, 
“T smells a raat. Gi’ us anoother beer aw 
round. Egosh! I thowt ’ee was no common 
chap fust toime I zeed un. When woz it ’ee 
plugged t’ staige-robber?” 

“Last spring, some time— May or June, I 
think.” 
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“Egosh! I read un in nooze paiper. ’Ee’s 
b’y, is ee?” 

Here the beer Being served all around the 
table, Jack grasped his glass mug by the han- 
dle, rapped on the board, then raising the 
foam-capped, brown liquor toward his lips, 
said: 

“?Ere’s to the lad as pays t’ cash to a workin’ 
man!” then, having swallowed his draught, he 
set down his half-emptied mug and said: 

“Summuns getten sense at the ’ead o’ this 
moinin’ company.” 

“That’s all right, Jack,” said the speaker who 
had opened this dialogue; “but that won’t save 
the boy from taking a devil of a whalin’ when 
Blethers gets desperate. He may be a good 
man of his size, but Blethers is too heavy for 
him.” 

“It be’ent big uns as wins aw the fights. 
Them as sent un ’ere knows un. ’Ee be’ent 
combd up ’ere for nowt. Yo’ talk o’ kickin’ 
stuffin’ out o’ un—TI tell tha wot, them as kicks 
stuffin’ out o’ yon lad has getten it to kick out 
o’ moar than ’im. .Stuffin’ will be cheap 7’ this 
camp. Them’s th’ soothin’ remarks o’ owd 
John Cadwal.” 

Thus and thuswise the men spent their Sun- 
day evening, and many another evening, while 
the great stamps in the mill thundered and 
roared, and the clerk, mostly alone in his office, 
day and night, remained quietly at his post, the 
least obtrusive man in the camp. 

But the storm was gathering about him. The 
day drew near when he must either bow to others 
or have them bow to him. 

During one day of the week following the 
drinking bout, as above related, Blethers came 
across from the store to the office with a few 
papers in his hand, and, walking into the office, 
where Norman sat behind the counter at his 
desk, he tossed the papers over to the desk, 
saying: 

“Contracts. I want them looked over, and I 
want you to draw checks for the amount due 
on them, and ask the men to indorse the checks, 
and then you hold them till I call for them. Un- 
derstamme?” 

“Yes, I understand you,” said Norman, gen- 
tly, as he took up the papers. Blethers turned 
on his heel and went out of the office. 

While Norman was carefully looking over 
the contracts, the second-cook of the boarding- 
house—one Ah Quong—came softly in with a 
bucket of water, a scrubbing-brush, a hatchet, 
etc., and proceeded to take out the sash and 
clean the windows, as he had been previously 
directed to do by Norman. 

After reading the contracts, the clerk put 
them in the drawer of his desk, then said: 





“Quong.” 

“What !” 

“Sabe ‘ Long Johnson’?” 

“Yes—too muchee.” 

“Go tell him come see me.” 

“All ligh’,” and Quong came down off his 
step-ladder and went out. Presently the Asiatic 
returned, followed by a lengthy, lathy Missou- 
rian. 

“Mr. Johnson,” said the clerk, “you are one 
of the parties to this contract, are you not?” 

Johnson, standing outside the counter, took 
the paper, looked it over hastily, and said: 

“Yes, Woolsey and me done that work,” and 
passed the paper back to the clerk. 

“How do you want your pay—cash orchecks?” 

“Well, I don’t keer; I ’spose I mout’s well 
hev the caish ef you’ve got it.” 

“Suit yourself.” 

“Caish it is, then.” 

“All right; go and bring Woolsey here, and 
we'll settle up.” 

The Missourian left the room, the Chinaman 
washed at the window, the stamps in the mill 
rose and fell and thundered, the clerk sat at his 
desk and wrote, when Blethers reéntered, and, 
walking up to the clerk’s counter, asked: 

“Johnson been here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What’n hell’d Ze want?” 

“Wants to settle up and get his money on 
his contracts.” 

“What'd you tell him?” 

“Told him to bring Woolsey, and I would 
settle with them and pay them their money.” 

“They’ve got their money, by ——!” 

“Not from the company, I think.” 

“T tell ye, they’ve got their money. Under- 
stamme?” 

“T think otherwise.” 

“T don’t care a damn what you think! Un- 
derstamme?” 

“Yes, I understand you quite well.” 

“Well, then, see’t ye do what I ordered. Un- 
derstamme?” 

Norman made no reply to this last inquiry 
about “understamme,” but went on figuring at 
his books. Blethers leaned against the coun- 
ter as if waiting for a reply, but he got none. 

“Are you going to get me them checks?” 
asked Blethers, rather fiercely. 

“No, sir,” and Norman got down from his 
stool at the desk, and, coming up to the inside 
of the counter opposite to Blethers, he added: 
“This is a very simple matter of business, Mr. 
Blethers. Get a written order from the con- 
tractors, or, failing in that, serve me with a writ 
of attachment—otherwise I shall pay the men 
their money. I am not here to act as general 
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collector of other people’s debts, nor am I a 
constable.” : 

“You're —— —— sneakin’ —— 

—. Understamme?” roared Blethers. 

“You are a bully, and I think you are a cow- 
ard,” said Norman, folding his arms and look- 
ing in the flushed face of the now furious Bleth- 
ers. He did not have long to look. Blethers 
reached across the counter fiercely, aiming to 
catch Norman by the throat. In his eager wrath 
he reached a little too far, and before he could 
recover his overreach, he had cause to imagine 
that the stamps in the mill next door were thun- 
dering about his jaws and ears. In the next 
minute, the Chinaman, glancing down from his 
_ step-ladder, beheld him prostrate on the office 
floor, which that amiable Asiatic no sooner saw 
than, clattering down his ladder, he grasped his 
hatchet and was about to finish him. 

“Stop, Quong!” shouted Norman. 

“Me likee you—no likee him,” and again he 
made at the prostrate man with the hatchet. 
By this time Norman was by his side, and, tak- 
ing him by the cue, held him back, saying: 

“Let him alone, Quong.” 

“All ligh’! Me likee you—no likee him. 
Bi-m-bi him flend killee you—me sabe,” said 
the Asiatic, as he replaced his hatchet on the 
window-sill and reclimbed his ladder to resume 
his work. 

Johnson had been gone a very short time, 
yet now, when he returned accompanied by 
Woolsey, it was evident that a revolution had 
taken place since he had last been in the room. 
He paused just inside the door; Woolsey paused 
in the doorway behind him, and rather to one 
side of him; both men looked at Blethers, who 
by this time was sitting on the floor with his 
legs stretched out in front of him, propping 
himself with one hand, while with the other he 
felt about his eyes and face for some confused 
clue to his surroundings, while Norman leaned 
with his back and elbows against the office- 
counter, surveying the field. Presently, Bleth- 
ers, in the dim return of consciousness, with 
the instinct of habit, took his hand from his 
face, and half feebly fumbled around the region 
of his pistol-pocket, but the shining occupant 
of that pocket lay on the floor behind him, 
where it had fallen when the owner fell. 

Johnson said nothing; Woolsey made no re- 
mark; Norman looked silently on; the China- 
man washed away at his window as if he had 
never seen, heard, read, or dreamed of anything 
unusual, and the great stamps in the mill thun- 
dered and crushed without ceasing. 

“Please take him to his room,” said Norman, 
pointing to his foe, who was now numbly gather- 
ing himself to his feet; “then come back, and 





I will pay you what is due you,” and there was 
a cold, metallic ring to his usually soft voice. 

The two men, without a word spoken be- 
tween them, took the defeated man by his 
arms and were moving out of the office, when 
Norman stepped forward, and, picking up the 
pistol, said : 

“Here, take this with you. 
him.” 

Then, when the men had gone away with 
Blethers, Norman entered his own room, washed 
his hands, adjusted his outer man, and came 
back to his desk. 

Johnson and Woolsey did not return imme- 
diately—nor at all, that day. They were in 
demand after they took Blethers to his own 
place. They were called upon to recount what 
they had seen in the office, and every time they 
told it they were asked by some listener: 

“Who done it?” 

“Can’t prove it by me,” they each invariably 
answered. 

“Ye don’t s’pose that little feller put a head 
on big Ben Blethers, do you?” 

“T tell ye, ye can’t prove nothin’ by me,” said 
Johnson. 

“And there wasn’t nobody there but Blethers 
an’ him an’ the Chinaman?” 

“Them’s all I seed thar.” 

“T didn’t see no one else ther,” said the reti- 
cent Woolsey. 

“Then it sust’a’been the little feller done it.” 

“Oh, no! It wasn’t him,” said the bar-keeper, 
who was ambitious of being a wag; “it was the 
Chinaman.” 

“Mebbe old Blethers had a fit.” 

“Damn close fit, too,” said the bar-keeper, as 
he stood polishing his tumblers. 

“Hez he got much of a head on him?” 

“Yes,” said the bar-keeper, “he’s got double- 
mumps, ink-bottle eyes, and a Humboldt spud 
between ’em.” 

“Wellibedam,” said each listener, reflectively. 

The news of Blethers’s defeat flew upand down 
the cajion, from mouth to mouth, from cabin to 
cabin—into the mill, where it was shouted from 
lips to ears through the din of the roaring 
stamps—from team to team, as the drivers met 
in the road—and down into the mine, where, 
by low, deep voices, it was retailed in the glare 
of the dim lights, which burned with breathless 
silence. 

Men desiring to see the battle-field made ex- 
cuse to call at the office and inquire for Blethers. 

“Not in at present,’ was the clerk’s polite 
and brief reply to each inquirer, while he sat at 
his desk apparently absorbed in his duties. The 
men, after the fashion of the mountains (and 
perhaps the fashion is not confined to the moun- 
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tains), would have liked Norman to come among 
them, to talk with them about the affair, and be 
patted on the back while he drank with them; 
but he was not that kind of a fighter. He had 
not sailed around the world. 

When the Chinaman came out, bucket in 
hand, ladder on shoulder, after finishing his 
task, the idlers in camp interrogated him. 

“John ’d you see that fight?” 

“No see fightee.” 

“The hell you didn’t !” 

“No see to nodding—no sabe fightee.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with Blethers then?” 

“Think so—him velle sick—no com’ ta 
suppa.” 

“Ther'll be war in this camp when Blethers 
gets on his pins again,” said one workman to 
another, whom he met on the street. 

“Who'll make the war?” asked the party ad- 
dressed. 

“Blethers and his friends.” 

“HH? ain’t got no friends but his pets, and they 
ain’t got sand enough to stand up to a red-eyed 
gander.” 

“Well, they talk war.” 

“Let ’em talk—it’s cheap—but they’d better 
hunt a change of climate. This air is too thin 
for ’em—that’s what the boys say.” 

“All right! It suits your Uncle Reuben. I 
like the little clerk fust-rate.” 

“So do I; and he ain’t so little, either, when 
you stand up to him.” 

During this general and scattering discussion, 
Norman Maydole Jr. was attending to his du- 





ties and reflecting. As he came across the 
street to his supper, with his left hand wrapped 
up in a handkerchief, the men, of whom there 
is always at least one gang (“shift” they call it) 
off duty in a mining camp, looked at him, 
saluted him politely, but asked him no ques- 
tions. 

When he went back to his office, after sup- 
per, he wrote to Colonel Holten, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


‘‘Herewith I send you statements in detail of last 
month’s business I hope you will not fail to note a 
slight improvement—an increase of yield, a decrease of 
cost, and I think no increase of wear and tear, or neg- 
lect of supplies. This improvement is not directly, but 
perhaps is indirectly, attributable to my presence here. 
Since they find that they are to be fairly treated, the 
men do more and better work. The management has, for 
certain reasons, been more careful and less lavish of ex- 
penditure. If you think best, you may tell the stock- 
holders generally that they shall, from this time forward, 
have every cent the mine can be made to earn as long as 
Iremain here. I can never be able to explain to you how 
I have arrived at so confident a conclusion. I can not 
explain it to myself, but —— well, in fact I have grasped 
the situation, and shall hold it. I had a personal en- 
counter to-day with Mr. Blethers, the foreman, because 
he used vile language to me and attempted to assault 
me. I am satisfied with the result, and I hope that he 
is. Next month, if nothing disastrous happens, I expect 
to report a general improvement.” 


This portion of the letter was thoroughly un- 
derstood and appreciated at the home office in 
San Francisco. J. W. GALLY. 





THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


A comparatively few years ago, when there 
was some excuse for not knowing much about 
Australia, that great southern continent was 
designated a “erra incognita. But now that 
that division of the earth has grown into vast 
importance, and the facilities for gaining infor- 
mation concerning it are numerous and ample, 
no reader can be said to be well informed who 
is unacquainted, at least in a general way, with 
the history of the antipodes. That almost uni- 
versal ignorance on the subject should prevail 
is as singular as the fact is indisputable. Com- 
paratively few persons, if questioned in this 
connection, can even tell how many Australian 
colonies there are, the names of their capitals, 
their extent or topography, the character of 





their soil or climate, their products, what they 
export, their populations, etc. Even the map- 
makers have until recently, in their charts of 
the world, represented the lands of the South 
Pacific as insignificant in extent, an inch or two 
of space being considered sufficient to denote 
that there really is such a place as New Hol- 
land on the earth. Nevertheless, the area of 
Australasia is nearly as extensive as that of 
Europe, the latter comprising 3,814,600 square 
miles, the former 3,425,000 square miles. Al- 
though the history of the antipodes is brief— 
being mainly comprised within the present cen- 
tury—yet it is so full of incidents that thick vol- 
umes might be written of each of the seven 
Australian colonies and New Zealand. This 
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fact is mentioned in order to acquaint the reader 
that he must not expect, in a magazine article, 
more than an epitome of so large a subject. 

Australia is derived from the Latin word aus- 
tralis, which signifies “southern,” geographers 
usually designating the place as “the great 
south island in the Pacific Ocean.” To call 
New Holland an island appears somewhat ab- 
surd, even with the complimentary prefix of 
“great.” What would be thought of calling 
America an island?—yet it so far answers the 
description that it is land surrounded by water. 
The continent is frequently designated Azs- 
tralia Felix, “Australia the Happy,” and the 
title is well merited so far as a charming cli- 
mate, fertile soil, inexhaustible mineral wealth, 
extraordinary mental and material progress, 
and growing greatness are concerned. In size 
the continent is 2,536 miles from east to west, 
and 1,585 miles from north to south. This 
computation does not include the colony of 
Tasmania (formerly called Van Diemen’s Land), 
as this is strictly an island, and is separated by 
about a hundred miles of water from the main- 
land. It is, however, a part of Australia, in the 
same sense that the British Isles are a portion 
of Europe. Having thus alluded to Tasmania, 
we may as well at once dispose of this, the 
smallest division of our subject. 

The island was discovered in 1642, by the 


Dutch explorer, Tasman, who named the place 
Van Diemen’s Land, after Van Diemen, who 
was then governor of the Dutch possessions in 


the East Indies. A romantic story is told in 
this connection. Tasman was in love with 
Maria Van Diemen, the only daughter of the 
governor. She returned his affection, and her 
father raised only one objection to their imme- 
diate union, and that was on account of her 
age—he considered her too young to marry. 
He is reported to have thus addressed Tasman : 
“Your marine explorations have thus far proved 
very successful. You meditate another voyage 
of discovery to the South Pacific Ocean. Go; 
you will probably be away two years; and if 
‘on your return you and Maria be in your pres- 
ent disposition toward each other, you may 
have her.” Tasman started on his voyage, and 
discovered the island which he named, as stated, 
Van Diemen’s Land. A smaller island near 
by, to the southward, he called “Maria Island,” 
after his intended, and it bears that appellation 
to the present day. Having thus immortalized 
the young lady he may be said to have fairly 
won her. He was not, however, so fortunate 
in perpetuating the name of her father, as the 
appellation Van Diemen’s Land, assqgciated, as 
it was for a long time, with the place of a Brit- 
ish penal settlement, became distasteful to the 





free colonists. They accordingly, in the year 
1854, petitioned Queen Victoria to change the 
name of the island from Van Diemen’s Land to 
Tasmania, thus calling it after Tasman, its dis- 
coverer. The petition was granted. 

Tasmania is situated between latitude 40° 
44’ and 43° 38’ south, and comprises an area of 
26,215 square miles. The coast-line is steep 
and rocky, and is indented with numerous bays, 
which make good harbors. The river Derwent, 
which runs from the ocean to and past the capi- 
tal, Hobart Town, has banks which recede into 
hills of great height and picturesqueness. In 
point of scenery, the Derwent may be termed 
a miniature Rhine. The slopes are dotted 
with pretty villas, vineyards, gardens, and exu- 
berant shrubberies. Hobart Town is built on 
gentle declivities, and is at the base of Mount 
Wellington, which is about five thousand feet 
high. From a place called “the springs,” 
about half-way up the mountain, the city is 
supplied with abundance of water of great pur- 
ity, cool, and of diamond brightness. A fish 
called the “trumpeter,” of very delicious flavor, 
and found nowhere else, exists in great quan- 
tities in the Derwent. That river likewise 
abounds in salmon, the ova of that fish hav- 
ing been successfully imported from England 
some thirty years ago. The first two cargoes 
of it failed, as the ova died while passing 
through the tropics. Success was achieved in 
the matter by bringing a quantity of ice in the 
ship, and the water in the tanks containing the 
ova was kept sufficiently cool in the tropical 
region. 

All the Australian colonies belong to the 
British crown, but, as will be seen as we pro- 
ceed, their division was different formerly from 
what it is at present. Tasmania was originally 
under the government of New South Wales, 
from which place it was colonized in 1803. The 
island was at once turned into a convict settle- 
ment, to which the outscourings of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland were transported. The free 
settlers, for the most part, liked that system, as 
it enabled them to have labor of all kinds, 
male and female, free. Sheep and cattle-raisers, 
householders, and others, selected from among 
the prisoners the kind of servants they re- 
quired. These were “assigned” to their em- 
ployers, who treated them much as the South- 
erners used their slaves before our civil war. 
On serving out their time, many of the prisoners 
became well-to-do and well-behaved colonists. 
An anecdote, although it applies to New 
South Wales, may be told here. During the 
existence of the “assignment” system, some 
forty years ago, one of the governors of the last- 
mentioned dependency had an assigned servant, 
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an Irishman, called “Larry.” His excellency 
placed much confidence in the man, whom he 
found to be very trustworthy, almost his only 
failing being an over-fondness for whisky oc- 
casionally. On one of his sprees Larry seated 
himself on the governor’s throne, and harangued 
the other servants as though he were governor. 
At this juncture the governor entered the 
throne-room, and he was amused at Larry’s 
language and gesticulations. The man was too 
tipsy to be abashed at the vice-regal presence. 


The governor, Sir Richard Burke, instead of | 


being angry, exclaimed: “Larry, suppose you 
were really the governor, what would you do?” 
The Irishman replied: “I would at once par- 
don that rascal Larry.” Within three days 
Larry received a free pardon, under the hand of 
Sir Richard and the great seal of the colony. 

To resume: Tasmania was separated in 
1825 from the jurisdiction of the government of 
New South Wales, and became an independent 
colony. In 1842, the population of the island 
was 70,000, and it has since then steadily 
increased. There are three mountain ranges 
extending across Tasmania, but the general 
character of the surface is that of a plateau di- 
versified by hills and valleys, tolerably well wa- 
tered, and covered almost entirely with forests. 
The principal rivers are the Derwent, the Ta- 
mar, and the Arthur, which flow through fertile 
plains rich in meadows. All but strictly trop- 
ical fruits flourish there. The mountains are 
rich in iron and copper ore, coal, alum, mar- 
ble, and crystals. The emu, an ostrich-like 
bird, which when full grown is more than seven 
feet high, is found in Tasmania, as, indeed, in 
all the Australian colonies. The aboriginal 
blacks were so troublesome to the whites that 
various plans were tried for getting rid of the 
former. One was to separate the sexes and 
place them on different islands, and so let the 
race die out. The far-fetched scheme of form- 
ing a cordon of white men across the island, 
driving the natives before them, and then cap- 
turing them for the purpose mentioned, was 
actually attempted. But the aborigines broke 
through the cordon in all directions during the 
night, and escaped. But neither this plan nor 
any other was necessary for the object in view 
—only patience was needed. As is always 
the case, the blacks retired before the march 
of civilization, and speedily died out. The last 
native black on the island expired in 1869. 

In 1875, there were under crops in Tasmania 
323,486 acres. The foreign commerce is prin- 
cipally carried on at Hobart Town and Laun- 
ceston, at which seaports there arrived, during 
the year just mentioned, 617 foreign vessels, of 
which only three were from the United States, 





the rest being from Great Britain. The exports 
during that year amounted in value to about 
$6,300,000. The leading articles of export are 
wool, bark, bran and pollard, butter and cheese, 
flour, fruit, gold, grain, hides, skins, and leather. 
There are on the island 170 postal stations, 
1,530 miles of post-roads, 26 telegraph sta- 
tions, and submarine cables connect the is- 
land with the continent. Tasmania has 149 
public schools, 316 churches and chapels, and 
there are general hospitals at Hobart Town, 
Launceston, Campbell Town, and New Norfolk, 
the Queen’s Asylum for Destitute Children, the 
Cascade Poor-house and Invalids’ Depot, etc. 

New South Wales, the oldest of the Austra- 
lian colonies, was founded in 1788, as a penal 
settlement, but transportation ceased thither in 
1840, just forty years ago. The colony is at 
the southeast of the continent, and extends 
along the South Pacific Ocean, from Point 
Danger, in latitude 28° 8’, to Cape Howe, in lat- 
itude 37° 31’ south, and stretches inland to the 
141st meridian, and is bounded by the colonies 
of Queensland, Victoria, and South Australia. 
These colonies were formerly all included in 
New South Wales, but their vast extent sug- 
gested the present division, just as in this coun- 
try the territory which was formerly included in 
Louisiana has had Missouri and other States 
parceled out of it. The area of the present 
New South Wales, of which Sydney is the cap- 
ital, is 308,560 square miles, of which, however, 
only a very limited portion is regularly set- 
tled. The population is more than 600,000, 
most of whom are of English descent, and 
there are some Germans and Chinese. The 
last are attracted thither, as they are to Cal- 
ifornia, by the golden magnet. New South 
Wales is traversed from north to south by a 
range of mountains running parallel with the 
coast, at a distance of from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles from the shore. Mount 
Kosciusko, the Australian Alps, is 6,500 feet 
high. The mountain ranges everywhere indi- 
cate the presence of immense volcanic powers, 
but they contain no active volcanoes. Toward 
the coast they present a sharp and rugged 
face, rent with frightful fissures and crags, ris- 
ing into fantastic peaks, and sending out a multi- 
tude of high, wild spurs, from which many short 
but deep and rapid rivers rush to the ocean, as, 
for instance, the Richmond, Manning, Clarence, 
Shoalhaven, and Hunter. Toward the interior, 
on the contrary, they slope gradually, forming 
the large basin of the rivers Murray and Dar- 
ling, the numerous affluents of which, during 
the dry season, form only strings of pools. 
They are very rich in coal, copper, lead, and 
tin, and gold is found in many places. Like 
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England, New South Wales has its famous 
Newcastle, the coal-fields of which are consid- 
ered almost inexhaustible, and the coal is of 
fine quality. In 1868, no less than 5,000,000 
tons wereraised. In 1851, gold was discovered 
in the colony, and the value of that metal ex- 
ported during the first year was $2,341,680; 
during the second year $13,303,730, and the 
yield has been variable ever since. 

The northernmost part of the continent is 
tropical, and there cotton, rice, and other trop- 
ical products grow very abundantly. In the 
southern parts, wheat, oranges, peaches, grapes, 
and mulberries yield unsurpassed crops. Wine 
and silk culture succeeds well. At the last Paris 
Exhibition, the New South Wales wines took 
prizes over the Rhine products of the grape. 
In Australia, the inculcation of a taste for light 
wines is considered the most advanced temper- 
ance movement. Formerly, men employed on 
“stations” (called ranches in the United States) 
usually were served two gills of rum each per 
day; but for this a bottle of native wine is very 
generally substituted. At first the change was 
not relished; an old stock-hand remarked that 
the wine “tasted like a bucket of water with a 
glass of whisky in it.” But when the men found 


that a bottle of the wine caused pleasant exhil- 
aration, and that two bottles taken in quick suc- 


cession would intoxicate, they became recon- 
ciled to the substitution. The result is a vast 
decrease in drunkenness. Wine and beerdrink- 
ing nations, like Germany and France, are not 
cursed with intoxication as a national vice, as 
are England, Ireland, and the United States, 
which may be designated spirit-drinking coun- 
tries. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to agri- 
culture in New South Wales is the periodical 
drought, which recurs generally every tenth or 
twelfth year. Rain often fails to fall for a long 
period, but when it does come it pours in tor- 
rents, and as if the flood-gates of heaven were 
opened for another deluge. Hot winds often 
rise over the inland prairies, and sweep down 
on the lower country, raising the thermometer 
to 120°, and making the grass dry as hay. 
Sheep-raising is the principal country industry. 
In 1871, there were exported 48,748,000 pounds 
of wool, valued at about $60,000,000. Port 
Jackson, the harbor of Sydney, is considered 
the most beautiful in the world, with, perhaps, 
the exception of the Bay of Naples. All the in- 
stitutions of civilization abound in Sydney on a 
very extensive scale. At present there is an 
International Exhibition in progress in the New 
South Wales capital, and, according to the news- 
paper reports, the United States is the worst 
represented country in the matter of exhibits. 





The aspect of Sydney, when seen from the 
harbor, is very fine. Along the rocky, deeply 
indented coast line, behind the forest of tall 
masts, stretch long rows of stone houses, broken 
now and then by larger edifices, churches, and 
manufacturing establishments with their tall 
chimneys. On ahill, to the left, stands a castle 
—the palace of the governor—built in Gothic 
style, and a little below, on a steep promontory, 
is situated Fort Macquarie. The length of the 
city is three and three-eighths miles, and the 
width three miles. Twenty-five incorporated 
townships surround Sydney. It, like all Aus- 
tralian cities and towns, is lighted by gas. The 
commerce is large. In 1874, there arrived in 
Sydney 4,385 foreign vessels. The exports that 
year amounted in value to $61,500,000. 

Victoria, although not the oldest, is usually 
considered the most important of the Austra- 
lian colonies. That opinion was entertained 
more than a quarter of a century ago by the 
British Government; for, when Sir Charles 
Hotham was appointed governor, the English 
secretary for the colonies ranked Victoria as 
third in greatness among the fifty or so depend- 
encies of Great Britain. Said he: “Sir Charles, 
you have been appointed by the queen as gov- 
ernor of her greatest foreign possession after 
the East Indies and Canada.” In this sketch 
we can only glance at the leading features of 
Victoria’s history. 

The ill-starred Captain Cook, a very scien- 
tific individual, was the first European who en- 
tered the country; he did so in 1770. The 
principal objects of his expedition were to en- 
deavor to import into England the bread-fruit 
of Oceanica, and to observe the transit of Venus 
which took place that year, and which, owing 
to the then position of the planet, could not be . 
seen from the northern hemisphere. In 1803, 
Lieut.-Col. Collins founded a small colony in 
Port Phillip, as Victoria was originally called. 
The enterprise was soon, however, given up, 
mainly because good water was not found; and 
for twenty years this part of Australia was for- 
gotten. In 1824, the harbor of Geelong—now 
a large and populous town, fifty miles from 
Melbourne—was discovered, and a settlement 
was attempted, but speedily abandoned. But 
a permanent settlement was this year estab- 
lished at Portland Bay, three hundred miles 
from Melbourne. It was not until 1835 that a 
few pioneers from Tasmania founded a colony 
near the site of Melbourne, the capital of Vic- 
toria. A good story is told in connection with 
the obstacles which these early settlers en- 
countered. They had brought with them a few 
sheep, which were the nucleus of the millions 
of “woolly breeders,” as Shakspeare calls them, 
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now found in the colony. The pioneers were 
informed by a friendly native that his tribe in- 
tended to massacre the new-comers and to ap- 
propriate their property. A council of war was 
at once held, and it was decided that the large 
bell of the vessel in which they had arrived 
should be suspended to a branch of a tree on a 
neighboring eminence; that one of the party 
should stand guard while the rest tended their 
flocks, and should toll the bell if the enemy 
were seen to approach. The ringing of the 
bell was to’ be the signal for all to assemble at 
a stated spot with their fire-arms, and defend 
themselves. Sure enough, in a day or two the 
aborigines appeared in force, and the bell was 
lustily tolled. Instead of assembling, however, 
at the appointed rendezvous, the valiant pio- 
neers, except the bellman, sought safety in vari- 
ous hiding-places among the rocks, etc., for the 
affair occurred near the margin of the Geelong 
harbor. The safety which the cowardice of 
the party had failed to procure was, however, 
accomplished by the bell. The natives, emi- 
nently superstitious, were terribly scared at 
what seemed to them a most unearthly sound, 
for the tones of the huge bell reverberated 
among the rocks and through the forest. The 
natives fled precipitately, and never more troub- 
led the settlers. The bellman, who had been 
left to the mercy of the savages in case they 
had come on, was in no amiable mood. He 
was determined that that bell should never 
again save such dastardly runaways. In the 
words of a subsequent Australian poet he ex- 
claimed : , 


‘‘But never more shall yonder bell 
Such coward breasts from danger save; 
No, rather shall its deep-toned knell 
Be hushed forever in the wave.” 


In plain prose, he at once cut down the bell 
and cast it into deep water in the adjacent bay. 
Nearly all the actors in this little comedy have 
since had “their checks rung in” by a still 
more solemn bell, and as the rule is de mortuzs 
nil nist bonum, we will draw the curtain of ob- 
livion over the event. The “bell-post,” as the 
old tree on which the bell was swung is called, 
is still shown to the curious traveler. 

Victoria occupies the southeast part of the 
continent, and covers an area of 88,451 square 
miles, and the extent of its coast line is nearly 
six hundred miles. The harbor which leads to 
Melbourne is over thirty miles from north to 
south, and thirty-five miles from east to west. 
The entrance from Bass’s Straits is about two 
miles wide. The colony is traversed through 
its entire length by a chain of hills, the height 
of the highest peak being 6,508 feet. The riv- 





ers are, for the most part, of inconsiderable 
size, the only three navigable ones, except for 
boats, being the Yarra, which runs through 
Melbourne, the Goulburn, and the Murray, 
Of the numerous lakes which the country con- 
tains, of which several are craters of extinct 
volcanoes, Lake Corangamite is the largest, 
and covers seventy-six square miles. It is 
salt. Lake Colac covers ten miles, and Lake 
Burrumbeet eight and one-half square miles. 
The climate of Victoria is not surpassed on the 
earth. The soil is extremely fertile, and offers 
excellent fields, meadows, pastures, and forests, 
and it is richin metals, especially in gold. The 
auriferous deposits were discovered in 1851, 
and during the following ten years the value of 
the gold exported from Victoria was $540,000,- 
ooo. Diamonds—but not equal to the Asiatic 
stones—silver, copper, antimony, coal, iron, 
slate, etc., also abound. 

At the last census, taken in 1874, the popula- 
tion was 808,437, of which 257,835 belonged to 
the Church of England, 170,620 were Catho- 
lics, 112,983 Presbyterians, and the rest scat- 
tering. The population of Melbourne is about 
the same as that of San Francisco— 300,000. 
In Victoria there are about 458 cities, towns, bor- 
oughs, and townships. The principal callings 
are agriculture, and horse, horned cattle, and 
sheep raising. The quantity of land alienated 
in fee-simple is 9,932,633 acres; land in process 
of alienization under deferred payments, 5,630,- 
395 acres; roads, 779,157 acres; lands included 
in cities, towns, etc., 231,640 acres; reserves 
in connection with pastoral occupation, about 
350,000 acres; auriferous lands, about 1,000,000 
acres; State forests, not included in unavailable 
mountain ranges, 215,000 acres; timber re- 
serves, 306,976 acres; unavailable mountain 
ranges, lakes, lagoons, etc., about 23,000,000 
acres; area available for selection in 1875, 14,- 
981,419 acres. In that year the value of lands, 
buildings, machinery, etc., in use for various in- 
dustries, was $35,500,000. There were 2,109 
manufacturing establishments, producing books 
and stationery, musical instruments, machines, 
tools and implements, carriages and harness, 
ships and boats, furniture, chemicals, textile 
fabrics, dress, fibrous materials, animal food, 
vegetable food, beverages and stimulants, earth- 
enware and glass, water, metals, etc. In 1874, 
about 60,000 persons were engaged in gold- 
mining. 

In that year the value of the exports was 
$77,205,545. The principal articles exported 
were ready-made clothing, gold, diamonds, 
wool, leather, live-stock, preserved provisions, 
specie (gold), sugar, tallow, tea, tobacco, hides, 
skins, and bark. The value of wool exported 
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in 1874 was $32,168,380. During that year 
2,100 vessels arrived from foreign ports, nearly 
three-fifths of the tonnage being colonial, and 
one-third English. There were 38 from the 
United States, 23 from France, and -14 from 
Germany. In 1874, there were in Victoria 802 
postal stations, and 15,733,838 letters were de- 
livered. There were 4,464 miles of telegraph 
wire, and 148 telegraph stations. Melbourne 
has 11 banks, with branches in all parts of the 
colony. Their paid-up capital is $42,515,165. 
There are in Victoria 157 savings banks, 2,445 
churches and chapels, and 1,721 schools. Mel- 
bourne has a university, for which professors 
were brought from Oxford and Cambridge. Of 
_ charitable institutions there were, in 1874, 32 
general hospitals, one lying-in hospital, one 
asylum for the blind, one for the deaf and dumb, 
one eye and ear hospital, one children’s hospi- 
tal, five benevolent asylums, etc. 

Until 1851, Port Phillip (afterward called 
Victoria) formed an integral part of New South 
Wales, and returned to the parliament of that 
colony a Certain number of representatives. 
But great and growing dissatisfaction arose in 
Melbourne and the rest of Port Phillip concern- 
ing the real or supposed unfairness of the New 
South Wales Legislature in voting less money 
for public works in Port Phillip than the amount 
of revenue derived therefrom. This and other 
causes led to the inhabitants of Port Phillip pe- 
titioning the queen to erect that portion of New 
South Walés into a separate and distinct colony, 
and the petition suggested that the new depend- 
ency should be called after her own royal name 
—Victoria. This was granted, and an act of 
the Imperial Parliament established a provi- 
sional colonial legislature, and empowered it to 
prepare and adopt a constitution for the new 
colony. This was done. Two houses of legis- 
lature were established, called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly, answer- 
ing to the Senate and House of Representatives 
in the United States. The mode of introduc- 
ing, passing, and assenting to bills is identical 
as in this country, except that if the governor 
of Victoria vetoes a bill, his action, like the 
queen’s in England, effectually kills the meas- 
ure; it cannot be passed over his veto, as in this 
country. The parliament buildings in Mel- 
bourne are said to be the finest, most tasteful, 
and ornamental in the world, except those of | 
London. Extravagance, even to wastefulness, | 
may be said to have prevailed in Victoria when 
the people exercised their newly won political 
independence. They were untrammeled -by 
Great Britain, or, as it was termed, the Home 
Government, in the imposition of taxes, or the 
collection and disbursement of their own reve- | 





nues. Theycommenced with a clean sheet; they 
had no national or colonial debt; the enormous 
sums derived from the sale of crown-lands and 
licenses to mine for gold rendered little taxation 
necessary ; and the upshot was a generous pro- 
vision by parliament for all public purposes. 
Government officials were paid high salaries, 
that of the governor being $75,000 a year, 
which was three times that of the President of 
the United States until the commencement of 
Grant’s second term, and fifty per cent. more 
than the present salary of the President. -Ev- 
ery person who served as a cabinet minister for 
two years—whether continuously, or off and on, 
so that the complement of two years was made 
up—was entitled to a retiring allowance of ten 
thousand dollars a year for life. Many are now 
enjoying that snug pension, but the law creating 
it has been repealed, so that no more such pen- 
sioners can be added to the list. Indeed, the 
early extravagance of the Victorian legislature 
had to be pruned down in several respects; 
for now the colony has a public debt of about 
$70,000,000; but this was created, for the most 
part, by the construction of long and expensive 
lines of railway, all the long roads being gov- 
ernment concerns. They are built in the most 
substantial manner, and the cars, there called 
carriages, are very luxurious. 

The wealthiest class in Victoria are the 
“squatters,” or pastoral tenants of the crown. In 
the early days of the colony their rent, or license 
fee, which authorized them to occupy govern- 
ment land, was only fifty dollars a year. For 
this insignificant sum a squatter held from ten 
to a hundred miles of country, and his flocks or 
herds were very numerous. A single squatter 
had as many as a quarter of a million sheep or 
more, and few less than fifty thousand. The 
calculation was that the increase paid and more 
than paid expenses, so that the wool was clear 
profit. Every such tenant of the crown was, 
moreover, entitled to select, under a preémptive 
right, for five dollars an acre, a section of land 
a mile square—640 acres—on which his house, 
barns, stables, stock-yards, gardens, paddocks, 
and other improvements were made. That 
section being his own property, he could not, 
of course, be disturbed in its occupation. But 
the land which he rented from the government 
was liable to be taken from him at almost any 
time—that is, when it should be required for 
sale. This ultimately compelled him to pur- 
chase his station piecemeal, which he could well 
afford to do. But the early squatters were left 
in quiet. possession, as tenants, for a great num- 
ber of years, long enough to become wealthy. 
It was only after the discovery of gold that 
they were disturbed by intruders, either in 
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search of the precious metal, or those desirous 
to purchase some of the leased lands, as the 
law gave every person the right to buy unsold 
government ground. Moreover, the low rent 
of ten pounds per annum lasted for only a few 
years. A government assessment was made of 
a certain sum per thousand of sheep owned. 
Although “squatting,” as it was termed, was a 
profitable occupation, it had many hardships 
and other drawbacks, somewhat similar, we pre- 
sume, to those encountered by backwoodsmen 
in this country. Life on a station was very 
lonely, the nearest neighbor being generally 
twenty, thirty, fifty miles, or further,away. The 
aborigines, or native blacks, were very trouble- 
some. They frequently murdered all or most 
of the employees on a station; occasionally, also, 
the proprietor. Much destruction, too, was 
committed among sheep by dingoes, or wild 
dogs. Their presence rendered necessary the 
folding of sheep every night. Even that was 
not a complete protection, as the wild dogs 
would jump over the hurdles and commit sad 
havoc. A dingo would kill from ten to twenty 
sheep before he would indulge in a mouthful 
from one. His teeth are so constructed that 
they cut a sheep’s throat likea knife. Of course 
all possible means were adopted for destroying 
wild dogs. Poisoned meat was set for them, 
and the tame dogs on a station hunted and 
killed them as they would foxes. The dingo 
is the color of a fox, and has a brush similar 
to that animal’s, but with a head like a dog’s. 
While alluding to the dingo we may state that 
it is one of the principal animals for hunting 
in Australia. It affords a chase of from five to 
fourteen miles, and when closely pressed makes 
a stubborn fight for life. 

While the discovery of the precious metals 
may be said to have been the making of both 
California and Australia, yet the latter was more 
permanently settled than the former by that 
event, and therefore in Victoria and New South 
Wales there are larger, better laid out, and 
better built cities and towns at the gold-fields 
than there are at those of our own State. The 
reason of this is obvious. The mining popula- 
tion of California is more or less of a floating 
description; people come hither from all parts 
of the Union animo revertendi. Many of our 
gold-seekers leave their families behind them, 
whom they can rejoin in a few days and at 
comparatively little expense, and, while enrich- 
ing themselves, they are content to “rough it.” 
But, except in rare instances, the case is quite 
different with regard to Australia. -The dis- 
tance thither from Europe, or even from the 
United States, is so great, that those who emi- 
grate to the great southern continent usually do 





so for good, and almost invariably are accom- 
panied by their families. They therefore “set- 
tle down,” as the phrase is, and it is of as much 
importance to secure a comfortable home as it 
is to discover a paying gold-claim or to embark 
in some lucrative business. From the very 
start, therefore, after the discovery of gold, 
handsome and substantial cities sprung up in 
the Australian wilderness “as from the stroke 
of an enchanter’s wand.” Take Ballarat, one 
hundred miles by rail from Melbourne, as a 
sample. Within a very brief period after gold 
was found to exist there in vast quantity, large 
and commodious hotels and private residences 
were erected; three theatres, of fine proportions 
and elaborately fitted up and upholstered, were 
thrown open to the public; the place was in- 
corporated, and, under the directions of the 
mayor and city council, streets were formed 
and macadamized; they, and all the buildings, 
were lighted by gas; and, in short, Ballarat 
speedily assumed the appearance of a long 
founded and admirably regulated city. Build- 
ing land, in choice locations, soon sold as high 
as $1,000 per lineal foot, and business of all 
kinds was established on a very elaborate 
scale. The spires of stone and brick churches 
for all Christian denominations towered aloft 
from the apex of nearly every hill, for, like all 
mining regions, Ballarat is a hilly place; but 
the eminences are naturally of a gentle ascent 
compared with those of San Francisco. A 
strong municipal police force preserved order, 
and the general government provided all needed 
safeguards for the suburban miners and their 
wealth. A weekly government conveyance and 
escort from Ballarat to Melbourne was estab- 
lished; ten mounted troopers, heavily armed, 
usually accompanied the wagon containing the 
gold. All a miner had to do was to take his 
bag of nuggets or dust to the government com- 
missioner’s quarters, obtain a receipt for it, and, 
for a trifling sum, the parcel was delivered to 
order, on production of the receipt in Melbourne. 
As much as two tons of gold would sometimes 
be in the wagon; this, of course, was before the 
railroad was constructed. But fraud is liable to 
be perpetrated in connection with every worthy 
institution. The receipts given by the commis- 
sioner to the miners for gold deposited for trans- 
mission by escort soon came to be negotiated, 
and by transferring his receipt a depositor 
could raise the value of the number of ounces 
of gold expressed in the document. At first it 
was not customary to open the bags of gold in 
the Commissioner’s office; they were simply 
weighed and receipted for. A Chinaman was 
the first to “play’smart” in this connection. 
He obtained a receipt for seventy-three ounces 
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of gold, transferred the document for its face 
value, and when the bag was claimed and 
opened in Melbourne, it was found to contain 
bits of iron, lead, and shot. The Chinese were 
very expert in practicing gold frauds of various 
kinds, and some of them were so ingenious as 
to deceive several of the most experienced 
Australian gold-brokers. 

The glowing accounts, truthful for the most 
part, which reached England, of the Victorian 
gold-fields, caused an immense emigration from 
the old world. As many as 5,000 immigrants 
per week arrived in Melbourne, the majority of 
whom discovered, to their cost, that “all that 
glitters is not gold.” Their sanguine expec- 
tations appeared to cause them to believe that 
they would find Australian cities paved with the 
precious metal, and that they only had to reach 
forth and grasp any number of Aladdin’s lamps, 
and to have their bidding done by an army of 
attendant genii. The disillusion which followed 
was by no means pleasant to bear. A more 
motley crowd than the immigrants presented it 
would be impossible to imagine. The major 
part of them probably belonged to the class 
known as “hardy sons of toil;” but there were 
thousands of them who were as ill fit for the 
rough work of miners as they were to be pro- 
fessors of the Sanskrit language. It did not 
take long for them to learn that digging for 
gold was not their forte, and then their only 
hope was to find more gentle employment. 
Unhappily, for every vacant situation there 
were fifty applicants. It was a popular and 
true saying that there were relatives in Australia 
of all the leading men of England—noblemen, 
statesmen, authors, etc. A nephew of ex-Pre- 
mier Gladstone obtained a tutor’s position in 
Geelong, a large town already mentioned; a 
brother-in-law of Charles Dickens was a law- 
yer’s clerk in Melbourne; a lieutenant-colonel 
who had “sold out,” and who belonged to a 
very aristocratic English family, rowed a boat 
in the Melbourne bay; but he was in luck, as 
he subsequently was appointed sergeant-at- 
arms in the Legislative Assembly; two “right 
honorables” were guards in the principal prison ; 
several noblemen’s sons were shepherds, and 
one of them resigned his situation in order to 
proceed to London to take his seat in the House 
of Lords on the death of his father; there were 
several of the family of Charles Lever, the nov- 
elist, in Melbourne, and so the list might be 
Strung out almost ad infinitum. The governor 
was excessively pestered with letters introduc- 
ing numbers of young aristocrats, and request- 
ing him to give them situations under the gov- 
ernment. One of the letters was written by no 
less a hand than that of Queen Victoria herself, 
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asking the governor to find official employment 
for the bearer, a son of one of her private chap- 
lains. His excellency turned that lettér to good 
account. He pinned it to the desk in his pri- 
vate office, and as applicants for situations en- 
tered, he pointed to the queen’s autograph letter 
and said: “See, there is a note from her maj- 
esty herself, requesting me to find a government 
position for the bearer, the son of one of her 
friends, and I can do nothing for the young 
gentleman. Can you, therefore, expect me to 
be able to do anything for you?” After a little 
time, however, he gave the young man a situa- 
tion worth $1,500 a year in the Melbourne cus- 
tom-house. 

All communities have their singular “charac- 
ters,” but space does not permit us to say much 
under this head. San Francisco had her “ Em- 
peror Norton,” and Melbourne had her “King 
Bembo,” an aboriginal of Victoria, who spoke 
English fluently, and who was very useful on 
many occasions to the whites in their inter- 
course with the natives. As a more singular 
being, however, than “King Bembo,” we select 
a man named Buckley for brief comment. His 
career was exceedingly romantic. Victoria has 


never been a convict colony—that is, a place to 
which British or other criminals were extra- 
dited. But in the year 1803 an attempt was 


made to found a penal settlement near the en- 
trance of the Port Phillip harbor, about forty 
miles from the site of Melbourne. Two ships, 
having prisoners on board, anchored there, but 
the convicts were not landed, as the place ap- 
peared unpromising, especially on account of 
the supposed scarcity of fresh water. Buckley 
was a prisoner on board one of the ships, hav- 
ing been transported for some alleged political 
offense. After nightfall, he and two other pris- 
oners dropped quietly overboard and swam 
ashore, a distance of about a mile. Buckley’s 
two companions died of starvation. After the 
ships had weighed anchor to return to Sydney, 
the three men had endeavored, but failed, to at- 
tract the attention of those on board, preferring 
a return to captivity to death from hunger. 
Buckley, the only survivor of the three, subsist- 
ed for some time on shell-fish, and at length he 
was discovered by a tribe of natives. His com- 
manding stature—he was six feet five inches in 
height—caused them to treat him with great 
respect and savage hospitality. This was partly 
prompted by a superstition which leads the 
aborigines to believe that after burial they 
resurrect, or are resurrected, white men, and 
they supposed that Buckley had undergone 
this favorable metamorphosis. With them, 
therefore, he was a hero, and he lived among 
them for not less than thirty-two years. Dur- 
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ing that time he had one or two opportunities 
to return to civilization, but he refused to do so, 
under the mistaken impression that he would 
be reconsigned to bondage. When, about 1835, 
he ventured to approach a party of Europeans 
who had landed on the shore of Port. Phillip. 
harbor, he found himself unable to speak a 
word of his mother tongue, and he had to re- 
learn it like a child. So far from Buckley be- 
ing rearrested, the Governor of New South 
Wales granted him an unconditional pardon, 
and the legislature gave him a pension. Just 
here we may, in passing, observe that one of 
the strongest points made against the Tich- 
borne claimant was that he could not speak 
French, whereas the individual whom he per- 
sonated (if it was a case of personation) spoke 
that language fluently. The “claimant” had 
resided in Australia for a great many years. 
Might he not have forgotten French just as 
Buckley had forgotten English, his mother 
tongue, which should be remembered longer 
than an acquired language? Long disuse 
causes a person to forget almost anything. 
Who, that has neglected for years to follow up 
his classical education, could translate three 
lines of the //iad without the assistance of a 
lexicon? But to return to Buckley, of whom, 
however, we have little more to add. He lived 


to an old age, and after his return to civilization 
he was a “character” in his way, and favored 
by turns the principal cities of Australia with 


his presence. Of course he was as shiftless for 
himself as was the “Emperor Norton,” as such 
celebrities can invariably levy contributions, 
and “deadhead” to the last hour of their exist- 
ence. One of the sights near the entrance 
of the Melbourne harbor is a cavern known as 
“Buckley’s Cave,” in which it is said he took 
rest and shelter at intervals in the nomadic 
portion of his career. During his long sojourn 
with the natives he had two “wives” in succes- 
sion. Each inconstant spouse left her lord 
without any more formal divorce than that 
granted to herself by her own sweet will and 
pleasure. 

Society in Victoria, especially in Melbourne, 
the capital, and other leading cities, is as par- 
ticular and exclusive, and is hemmed in by as 
strict rules of etiquette, as that of Europe. The 
governor holds his levees, which, if not quite so 
formal as those of the queen, are far more cere- 
monious than the general receptions of the 
President of the United States. The principal 
social event of the year is the ball given by 
the governor on the 24th of May, in honor of 
the queen’s birthday. There are usually be- 
tween two and three thousand invitations issued. 
His excellency gives a quarterly ball to about 





eight hundred, and a fortnightly dinner to about 
thirty-six. As in good society nearly every- 
where, introductions are not considered neces- 
sary at the social gatherings. We have dwelt 
at some length on Victoria, as it is the princi- 
pal of the Australian colonies, but many of the 
general observations equally apply to some of 
the others, especially to New South Wales. 

South Australia was founded in 1834, by the 
South Australian Company, and was practically 
established in 1837. It comprises a vast terti- 
tory, estimated at 380,000 square miles, and ex- 
tending from latitude 26° south to the south- 
ern coast of the continent, between longitude 
132° and 141° east. The climate and physi- 
cal aspect of so extensive a region vary, of 
course, considerably, according to locality; but 
generally speaking, the interior consists of an 
elevated plateau, bounded on the south and 
east by ranges of wooded hills, between which 
fine valleys, running from north to south, open 
into large, low plains, toward the coast. The 
interior is only fit for pasturage, but large flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle are kept here, and 
thrive. In the valleys and on the plains the 
soil is very productive. Wheat, maize, oats, 
tobacco, and all the fruits of the tropic and tem- 
perate zones, are raised, particularly oranges, 
lemons, peaches, grapes, and mulberries. But 
the lack of water is severely felt. The whole 
region, though abounding in small lakes, is de- 
ficient in streams. The climate, though healthy, 
is very hot and dry, and timber is generally 
scarce. The mineral wealth of the colony is 
great, but, on account of a lack of coal, the ore 
must be sent to other places. Gold has been 
found, and mines are worked, though the yield 
has not been so large that it has attracted a 
great rush to the fields. But the copper and 
lead mines are very rich. The ore of the Burra- 
Burra mine contains seventy-five per cent. of 
copper; and in 1868 copper was exported from 
Adelaide to the value of $2,400,000. The prin- 
cipal article of export is wool, which in the same 
year amounted to $6,750,000. The population 
is about 230,000. The total exports are about 
$20,000,000 a year. 

The capital bears the same name as the col- 
ony—Adelaide—and was called after the Queen 
of George the Third. It is situated on both 
sides of the river Torrens, eight miles from its 
entrance into the Gulf of St. Vincent. The 
place was founded in 1836. Port Adelaide, sit- 
uated six miles northwest of the city, is the cen- 
tre of the commerce of the colony. The har- 
bor admits vessels drawing eighteen feet of 
water. Adelaide is connected by railways with 
Dry Creek, Victor Harbor, Gawlertown, Ka- 
punda, and Kooringa. 
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The moral and social have kept pace with 
the material wealth of Adelaide. The colonists 
are a pushing, enterprising people, and have 
vied with those of other colonies in founding 
all the recognized institutions of civilization. 
Of course, they are necessarily behind those of 
the older colonies, but still a generous but not 
antagonistic rivalry is kept up. Adelaide pos- 
sesses all the elements of greatness, but to de- 
velop them will require time and a vastly in- 
creased population. 

Queensland, the youngest but one, and with 
that exception the most sparsely settled of the 
Australian colonies, is nevertheless of great ex- 
tent. It comprises the whole northeastern part 
of the continent, bordering north and east on 
the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and bounded on the south by New South Wales 
and South Australia. The area is 678,000 
square miles, and the population about 170,000. 
The capital, Brisbane, is situated on the Bris- 
bane River, about twenty miles from its entrance 
into Moreton Bay, and is about six hundred 
miles northeast of Sydney. Indeed, the capital 
of New South Wales is about equidistant be- 
tween Brisbane and Melbourne. Of Queens- 
land and North Australia it is unnecessary to 
say much here, as they are too undeveloped to 
interest the general reader. Brisbane is con- 


nected by rail with Ipswich and Dalby, and 
has direct steamship communication with Lon- 


don and Liverpool. The population is about 
30,000. Emigration thither from England is 
carried on to a considerable extent. The in- 
ducements held out to emigrants to embark for 
both Queensland and North Australia are very 
tempting, as there is abundance of rich land to 
be had at almost a gift, and the climate is fa- 
vorable for abundant crops and all kinds of 
tropical fruits. Australia being south of the 
equator, the northern colonies are, of course, 
the warmest. Bearing this fact in mind, the 
climate of the different colonies can be tolera- 
bly well estimated by the descriptions given of 
their relative positions. The sparse populations 
of Queensland and North Australia are mainly 
employed in pastoral and agricultural pursuits, 
especially the former. Wool is the principal 
article of export, and great attention is given 
to the breed of pure merino sheep. 

For reasons mentioned, little need be said 
of Western Australia, for although it is of 
vast area, its population is less than 40,000. 
The colony was established in 1829, under the 
name of “The Swan River settlement,” with 
Perth for its capital, and a penal settlement 
was there founded. The growth of the colony 
has been very slow. Its principal source of 
wealth consists in an abundance of very fine 





timber for ship-building. Sandal-wood was 
once exported from Western Australia, but it 
appears to have given out. 

New Zealand consists of a group of three is- 
lands lying in the South Pacific, between 34° 
and 48° of south latitude, and 166° and 179° of 
east longitude. The group is called the North, 
Middle, and South Islands, and there are be- 
sides a number of islets. The whole has an 
area of about 106,260 square miles, and the 
population is 350,000, Of these#36,300 are na- 
tives, called Maoris, a very brave and warlike 
race, of which more presently. The North and 
Middle Islands, which are separated by Cook 
Strait, are the largest, and by far the most im- 
portant. The strait is eighteen miles in width 
at its narrowest part. The islands are of vol- 
canic origin, and Tongarino, a peak of North- 
ern Island, 6,000 feet high, is still in a state of 
eruption. A lofty range of mountains—which 
on North Island reaches a height of 9,000 feet 
(Mount Ruapahu), and on Middle Island a 
height of 14,000 feet (Mount Cook)—traverses 
them from north to south, covering North Is- 
land_with alpine regions, and forming table- 
lands on Middle Island. In all parts of New 
Zealand the soil is fertile, and the climate is 
unsurpassed in health-giving properties. The 
temperature is very even, the difference between 
the highest and lowest being only twenty de- 
grees. Fresh sea-breezes blow from all thirty- 
two points of the compass, and rainfalls are 
abundant. Large tracts, especially of the 
mountain regions, are covered with forests of 
evergreen trees, which yield excellent timber 
for all purposes. The flora of the islands pre- 
sents many peculiar species, among which is the 
celebrated New Zealand flax. A botanist could 
not find a more delightful home. All varieties 
of European grain and fruits succeed remarka- 
bly well there, and develop luxuriantly. When 
Captain Cook first visited the islands, in 1770, 
the dog and the rat were the only animals to 
be found; but, since then, horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep, deer, quails, snipe, pheasants, partridges, 
etc., have been imported and thrive well. The 
country is in every respect admirably suited for 
agriculture and stock-breeding, and these occu- 
pations accordingly form the chief branches of 
industry carried on. New Zealand is divided 
into nine provinces, of which the principal 
cities are Dunedin, Auckland, Christchurch, and 
Wellington. It was a pet project of a former 
Archbishop of Canterbury to make Canterbury, 
New Zealand, an exclusively Protestant settle- 
ment, but the scheme signally failed. Auck- 
land, at which the mail steamers running be- 
tween San Francisco and Sydney touch, has two 
fine harbors and considerable trade. It has 
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five banks, four newspapers, and many magnifi- 
cent edifices. The city was founded in 1840. 
In 1838, New Zealand had a narrow escape 
from becoming a French colony. British and 
French men-of-war were lying at the same time 
in the offing, and a boat from the former land- 
ed first, the union jack was raised, and the 
place taken possession of in the queen’s name. 
The French sailed away, and, to compensate 
themselves for the loss of New Zealand, they 
seized and effected a settlement on New Cale- 
donia, whither so many thousand communists 
have been exiled. At first the British Govern- 
ment considered that New Zealand was scarce- 
ly worth having, and for a time it was doubtful 
if the place would be permanently held. In the 
debate in parliament on the subject, the old 
Duke of Wellington declared that “England 
thad enough of colonies.” In order to retain 
New Zealand it kas cost Great Britain a great 
many millions of pounds sterling. The Maoris, 
or aborigines of New Zealand, are a very differ- 
ent race to deal with than the Australian na- 
tives. The former are almost semi-civilized. 
They build houses, cultivate the soil, etc. They 
never would submit that they were to be con- 
sidered in the light of a conquered people, or 
that the English had a right to a rood of land 
without paying for it. This state of facts was 


acquiesced in by the British Government, which 
accordingly purchased, in pursuance of treaty 
stipulations, all the land it required from the 
native chiefs. But almost interminable disputes 


arose. Many large purchases were made; but 
in several instances, after the land had been 
paid for and deeds executed, a demand for pay- 
ment a second time would be preferred, on the 
ground that the government had bargained 
with chiefs who had no right to the land in 
question, and now the chiefs who alleged they 
were the rightful owners wanted to be paid for 
the ground. This led to warfare. In all, there 
were three wars of long duration between the 
British and the Maoris. The aborigines, badly 
armed as they were and without artillery, fought 
with bitter obstinacy, with unsurpassed bravery. 
They unflinchingly stood bayonet charges, and 
wrenched the bayonets off the soldiers’ rifles. 
For the British to succeed, it took as many Eng- 
lish troops as there were Maoris in the field. 
One of those wars cost England $50,000,000. 
This caused the British Cabinet to notify the 
colonial government that in future the colonists 
of New Zealand must pay the expenses of de- 
fending themselves. What aided the Maoris to 
make the desperate resistance which they did 
was the strong and unique character of their 
fortifications. These are called Zaks, and are 
circular in form. They are constructed in an 





almost impregnable manner, of wood. Very 
long and thick slabs are driven side by side 
deeply into the ground, until a circle of any de- 
sired size is completed, and the height is very 
considerable. Circle within circle, about two 
yards apart, is made, until about nine circles of 
slabs are finished. All the slabs are perforated 
to admit of rifle firing. The Jaks have no cov- 
ering or roof, and no sally-ports. By under- 
ground passages, allowing only one at a time 
to enter, the Maoris can get between any 
two circles they please. If the outer circle 
of slabs be battered down with cannon-balls 
the natives can retire to the second circle, 
and so on. These fortifications have with- 
stood some tremendous cannonading. During 
the three wars only one fak was taken. It 
is impossible to capture them by assault, as 
there are no gates, and a breach can never 
be, or at least never has been, made through 
allthe circles. The British only once succeeded 
in throwing a shell into a Zah, all other at- 
tempts to do so either overshot or fell short 
of the mark. The Maoris subsequently said 
that if a second shell had been thrown into 
the jah they would have deserted it. These 
natives are very intelligent and imitative. They 
were not long in mastering the manual of arms 
and the drill, evolutions, and manceuvres of the 
British troops. The word “antipodes” is fa- 
miliar to all; but it may not be generally known 
that the spot is pointed out in New Zealand 
which is the exact antipodes of London, Eng- 
land. 

Before concluding this article, there are one 
or two matters which appear to demand a few 
observations. That there is a great future for 
Australia and New Zealand is too apparent to 
admit of controversy. The population is now 
about equal to that of the thirteen American 
colonies when they wrung their independence 
from Great Britain; but, unlike them, Australia 
will not have to fight to achieve her nationality. 
This has already been intimated by the Eng- 
lish Government. In London, an annual din- 
ner of Australian colonists takes place. Those 
of them who may happen to be sight-seeing in 
Europe at the time, particularly such as are in 
the English capital, generally contrive to be 
present at that banquet, and it is usual to invite 
some of the members of the British Cabinet. 
So far back as when the late Duke of Newcastle 
(he who accompanied the Prince of Wales to the 
United States) was secretary for the colonies, 
the English Government foresaw that the Aus- 
tralians would some day desire to sever the 
bond which cements them to the British crown, 
and it was decided that no opposition would 
be given to the movement. At one of the din- 
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ners alluded to, the Duke of Newcastle said: 
“Should a majority of the Australian colonists 
petition the queen for their independence, the 
same would be granted without a drop of blood- 
shed.” The duke no doubt spoke advisedly, 
and gave, not only his own opinion, but also 
that of his colleagues in the cabinet, and, pos- 
sibly, the queen’s. But the colonists know right 
well that Great Britain has hitherto been more 
useful to Australia than Australia has been to 
Great Britain. The latter has borne all the 
brunt of having to fight the Maoris, although 
she will not do so again. England has also 
provided troops for all the Australian colonies, 
and the pay of the men was divided between 
the home and colonial governments. So, like- 
wise, has England kept men-of-war on the Aus- 
tralian station, and would, in the event of a war 
between Great Britain and any great naval 
power, provide convoys for Australian treasure- 
ships to Europe. In these and other respects 
the gain is altogether on the part of Australia; 


while, on the other hand, England, except in 
some matters of trade, gains nothing by having 
New Holland a dependency of the crown. The 
colonies collect and disburse within their own 
domains every cent of their own revenue; not 
a tributary dollar is paid to England. The 
only privileges which the queen possesses are 
to appoint governors for the colonies and to 
have transmitted to her, for approval or veto, 
bills of the colonial legislatures which may ap- 
pear to involve some points touching the royal 
prerogative, or other matters which should be 
brought under the royal attention. With this 
exception the colonial legislatures are untram- 
meled in their law-making. In all probability 
the child—perhaps the man—lives who will see 
Australia an independent nation. That event 
will happen just so soon—and no sooner or 
later—as Australia sees that it is for her inter- 
est to sever her connection with the British 
crown. R. E. DESMOND. 








THE HERMIT OF TREASURE PEAKS. 


In 1858, a couple of ragged and vermin- 
inhabited prospectors, wandering about one of 
the spurs of the Sierra, discovered gold, an arti- 
cle for which they had been assiduously search- 
ing for some months. Immediately on fixing 
their hungry optics to the fragment of auriferous 
rock, they gave a shout of delight, drove down 
a stake, fixed a notice of location, and an- 
nounced the birth of a new town, calling the 
same Treasure Peaks. 

When the place was dubbed Treasure Peaks, 
even the visionary minds of the two unkempt 
gold-hunters did not for a moment imagine 
that the mountain-side would ever be graced 
by any more than one, or perhaps two, miners’ 
cabins. They were not selfish men, and the 
next time they visited the town of Forks Flat, 
they proclaimed their golden discovery at the 
first public bar of the place. 

The idle population of Forks Flat was not 
slow in availing itself of the traveling facilities 
which led to Treasure Peaks. The trail up the 
mountain side was a rugged and tedious one, 
and took the better part of two days to traverse ; 
yet, inside of six months, a passable wagon- 
road was worn to the camp, and the place wit- 
hessed all the scenes of life and activity inci- 
dental to the birth of a new city. 


When Treasure Peaks contained about a 
thousand inhabitants, the little town began to 
swell with importance. The mining prospects 
were, indeed, flattering, and the quartz ledges 
in the hills were rapidly being developed. Be- 
sides, they were productive, and the deeper the 
workers went, the richer and wider grew the 
veins. New cabins went up every day, the 
prospect-holes became shafts, the bucket and 
windlass gave way to the donkey-engine, peo- 
ple poured in from all directions, and the vil- 
lage child began to assume the airs of the mu- 
nicipal man. 

In the midst of the bustle of business and 
money-making, the inhabitants of the Peaks did 
not forget that they had a rival—a small one, it 
was true—in the shape of the town of Forks 
Flat, and to wipe out the Flat from all com- 
mercial and geographical recognition was their 
sole aim. Joe Beggs, a man whose opinions 
had the advantage of considerable weight—as 
he ran a first-class blue-chip faro game—in- 
sisted on a newspaper: 

“What we want for this growing camp is a 
first-class newspaper, that can properly set 
forth the interests of this mountain metropolis.” 

One of the crowd suggested that a man named 





Lightner, in San Francisco, wasthe party wanted. 
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“Has he got the classical education necessary 
to run a newspaper in a town like Treasure 
Peaks? Is he a man of elevated thought and 
vigorous expression? Is he a man that’s well 
read?—one that we can refer gambling dis- 
putes to with a guarantee of a proper rendering 
of the points?” - 

The party who had suggested the name of 
Lightner vouched for the thorough capacity of 
the man, and by the next day three thousand 
dollars were raised, as a bonus, to induce him 
to come. Lightner was sent for, and in about 
a month the citizens of the Peaks began to look 
for the advent of the printing-office. 

One sultry afternoon, a horseman came up 
the grade at a brisk pace, to announce that the 
printing establishment was on the way, and 
would arrive in a few hours. This intelligence 
caused an extraordinary commotion in the camp, 
and as soon as the first flush of excitement was 
Over, preparations commenced for giving the 
new editor a fitting reception—something which 
would glorify the Peaks forever, and corres- 
pondingly humiliate the commercial pride of 
Forks Flat. 

It was just at nightfall when John Lightner, 
with two loaded freight wagons, came in view 
at a bend of the grade, half a mile below town. 
The sighting of the teams from the top of the 
hill was signalized by the explosion of an anvil 
—a mode of firing salutes much in vogue at 
that period. In an instant more, an American 
flag was hoisted to the top of a pole, while on a 
neighboring eminence the welcoming bonfires 
were lighted, and there was a general rush to 
the foot of the main street. 

When the teams halted, steaming and pant- 
ing, at the town level, the journalist was con- 
siderably astonished to find a delegation of cit- 
izens drawn up to receive him. It had been 
agreed that Joe Beggs, the leading faro-dealer 
in the town, should deliver the address of wel- 
come; and, for the first time since attaining his 
majority, the man of notable nerve and cool- 
ness was in a state of excitement which re- 
quired a stiff horn of brandy, taken every fif- 
teen minutes, to allay. When Lightner got down 
over the wheel, however, Beggs advanced, and, 
with half-lifted hat, grasped him warmly by the 
hand, cleared his throat for the first oratorical 
effort of his life, and, after a slight pause, began : 


“*Mr. LIGHTNER: In behalf of the citizens of this 
growing commercial metropolis and mining center, I 
bid you thrice welcome to Treasure Peaks. {Here he 
threw his weight over on the other leg.] I assure you 
that the fact of my being the first man to be afforded the 
opportunity of welcoming a writer of your brains and 
ability to our midst, causes my breast to swell with a 
pride which would be impossible for me to conceal, even 





if Isodesired. It is the happiest moment of my check- 
ered and eventful existence, and I will not efface it from 
the tablets of my memory till my dying day." 


At this point, the speaker, whose remarks had 
fully realized the most sanguine expectations of 
his friends, looked about him in a dazed way, 
and it was quite evident, to those who knew him 
best, that his stock of English had given out, 
Nothing daunted, however, he plunged boldly 
into the more congenial and familiar parlance 
of his profession, and struck out as follows: 


“You will find the journalistic lay-out in this section 
a bang-up game to buck at, and with a man of your 
heft in the look-out chair, we can call the turn on the 
whole coast. We boys propose to play you open-up 
from the start, and chip up our subscriptions to the last 
cove in the camp, and to the full limit of the game. As 
long as you don’t ring in a brace deal, and keep clean 
cases, you can bet heavy on the square-up support of 
this camp, and don't you forget it.” 


Three rousing cheers greeted Beggs’s closing 
words, and one of his admirers critically re- 
marked: 

“He made some awful wild play at the start, 
but called the turn beautiful at the close.” 

Lightner thanked them cordially in a few 
quiet, well-turned remarks, and introduced his 
wife, who had remained on the elevated seat of 
the freight wagon, curiously contemplating the 
lionizing of her husband. She heard the three 
cheers given in her honor, saw the waving hats 
and bristling hands of welcome, and wished, 
more than at any other time in her life, that she 
had a thick veil to cover her beauty and blushes. 
Then came a fusilade of small arms, as a sort 
of gunpowder supplement to the cheering, and 
the boom of another anvil shook the air. A 
moment later her hand was grasped by the sup- 
ple fingers of Beggs, who hastened to extend 
his apologies for the incompleteness of the 
preparations for the reception, and the utter 
poverty of their execution. 

After having made the speech and chatted 
with the first respectable woman ever seen at 
the Peaks, Beggs seriously considered the pro- 
priety of securing a municipal charter for the 
town, and getting elected mayor. When the 
reception was over, and the ruddy light of the 
bonfires had ceased to gild the rough crags 
lying behind the Peaks, the crowd dispersed, 
and for the rest of the night the public senti- 
ment could be summed up in a remark of Beggs: 

“Now we'll make them Forks Flat fellers 
sick.” 

It took some weeks to set the little printing- 
office on its legs, and the constant presence of 
squads of inquisitive visitors did not materially 
facilitate matters. Over a hundred men came 
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intosuggest aname,andsuchnames! The 77- 
dal Wave, The Mountain Thunderbolt, The 
Mining Blast, The Sierra Snow Slide, The 
Voice of Truth, The Forks Flat Crusher, and 
The Treasure Peaks Howitzer were a few pro- 
posed. The excitement incidental to the bap- 
tism of the new journal ran so high that one 
man was shot dead in his tracks, in a street de- 
bate over it. 

The editor finally announced 7he Treasure 
Peaks Standard, and the first issue was hailed 
with a general outlay of enthusiasm, liquor, and 
gunpowder. The proprietor of the leading sa- 
loon purchased the first copy, damp from the 
press, for twenty dollars, and put it proudly on 
exhibition in his cabinet of curiosities. The 
leading article, dilating upon the prospects of 
the town, its growing industries and inexhausti- 
ble resources, was voted “just the business” 
by everybody. Subscriptions and advertising 
poured in, and Lightner came to the conclusion 
that he had reached a spot where a small fort- 
une awaited him. 

Time showed that the editor had, indeed, 
wielded a prophetic pen. Treasure Peaks pro- 
gressed with a steady development, and the 
founders of the city began to regret that they 
had not built on some spot where there was 
more room, instead of being huddled up in the 
confines of a mountain, with a precipice below 
and a wall of rock behind them. Claims in- 
creased in value, corner lots advanced, the 
saloons were crowded, and the gambling-hells 
resounded with strains of music and revelry; 
while the abodes of vice and the resorts of com- 
mercial industry literally made money “hand 
over fist.” 

The Standard was a weekly, and Lightner 
and his wife did the work, both setting type, 
and each assisting the other in the odd jobs 
which are found in a printing-office. As busi- 
ness increased, Lightner concluded that his 
wife was overtasking herself, and finally the fol- 
lowing was inserted in the paper: 


WANTED—A GOOD, STEADY COMPOSITOR, TO 
whom the highest wages will be paid. Apply at this 
office immediately. 


Next day a young man called, and said he 
had come to answer the advertisement. 

“I’ve been keeping cases at Beggs’s,” he said, 
frankly. “I could get nothing else to do, ex- 
cept mining, and my health won’t stand it.” 

He said his name was Houghson, and he 
was from Maine. He was set to work at once, 
and proved to be a rapid, careful compositor, 
and just the man for the place. 

There was no longer any necessity for Mrs. 
Lightner working as a type-setter, yet, after a 
few days, she came down and took a case by 


the side of Houghson. Presently, Houghson 
changed his slouched attire for new clothes, and 
maaifested a decided interest in clean shirts. 

One day Mrs. Lightner left a composing stick 
half full, and when she returned from dinner, 
noticed that the balance of the type had been 
set. Next day Houghson found some wild 
flowers on his case. The new compositor as- 
sisted Mrs. Lightner whenever she “pied” a 
line, or fell into any vexatious troubles with the 
type. She needed assistance quite often, and 
Lightner was delighted with the thrifty ways 
and accommodating spirit of his new employee. 
On one occasion, in correcting Mrs. Lightner’s 
type, their hands touched, but she made no 
effort to withdraw hers, and they lingered in 
contact. The woman’s eyes met Houghson’s, 
and in her confusion she “pied” a line, and 
the type, rattling upon the floor, caused her 
husband to look up. He saw, however, noth- 
ing but two people absorbed in their work. 

Soon after, the new compositor resolved on a 
desperate venture. He was setting some re- 
print, and a fresh piece of copy began with the 
words “I love you.” He set them in his stick, 
and held it where she could see it. She gazed 
at it steadily a few seconds, and bit her lip 
with an angered expression, as if she consid- 
ered such a liberty unwarrantable. Lightner 
went out a moment after, and Houghson took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded to make 
an explanation and apology, saying that the 
words he had set were in his copy. 

“Then you did not mean it seriously?” she 
said. 

“ No.” 

The anger which Mrs. Lightner had assumed 
a few moments before now changed to genuine 
discomfiture. Houghson saw that the point so 
daringly won had been lost by sheer cowardice. 
She noticed his troubled face, and a few min- 
utes later they exchanged smiles which spoke 
louder than the type. 

It was a day or so before they began to re- 
new their conversation, and then they did so by 
touching, successively, the boxes containing the 
letters, thus spelling words and sentences quite 
rapidly. Houghson grew bolder every day, and 
finally, using their system of dumb signals with- 
in a few feet of the unsuspecting husband, they 
talked without reserve; their expressions of af- 
fection, born of a finger-touch upon piles of in- 
animate type, leaving no trace. 

One night, the woman contrived to have 
Houghson invited to the house. After accept- 
ing, Houghson gave her to understand that she 
must search the right-pocket of his overcoat 
for a letter, when he came. That evening he 





called, and, taking off his coat, handed it to his 
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employer, who was assisting him. He passed 
it to his wife, instructing her to hang it up, and, 
the instant his back was turned, the letter was 
extracted, and another put in its place. Hough- 
son smiled in the husband’s honest face at the 
idea of making a letter-carrier of him, and 
Lightner smiled cordially in return. 

After that, Houghson spent his evenings at 
Lightner’s quite frequently—the husband press- 
ing him to come, and the wife professing that 
she considered him a bore. They exchanged 
letters daily—each seeming to be endeavoring 
to outdo the other in expressions of affection; 
and all this time the woman treated her lover 
so coldly in the presence of her husband that 
on one occasion he took her to task for it. 

“Tf you don’t like the man, you should at 
least remember that he is a gentleman, and 
treat him with politeness.” 

“T can’t endure his ways,” was the reply, and 
the subject dropped. 

The crisis in events was bound to come, 
sooner or later, and it came in due time. 

One night, Lightner was standing on a knoll, 
in the rear of the printing-office. It was an 
evening sweet with the delicious atmosphere 
which characterizes the mountains, and the 
strong scents of the pines loaded the breeze 
with a fragrance so suggestive of woods and 
glens that one could almost see the splendid 
scenery with closed eyes. He watched the rush 
of busy life beneath him. The roar of ma- 
chinery, the clamor of the stamp-mills, and the 
cheery songs of the men blended grandly to- 
gether. As the doors of the furnaces were 
opened, at intervals, the glow of the fires pene- 
trated the dark recesses of foliage beyond, and 
lit up the bleak rocks with mellow reflections. 
Lightner’s mind reverted to the business of the 
past year, while he considered the prospects of 
the future; and when he thought of his cheer- 
ful though humble home, and devoted wife, he 
was indeed a happy man. 

As he sat gazing upon the works below, he 
fancied that the glare upon the pines and rocks 
suddenly grew more pronounced. A moment 
later, the shout of fire rang out; it was the first 
time that cry had ever been raised in the Peaks, 
and the camp was a scene of confusion at once, 

The main mine of the place was burning; and 
there being nothing to check the rush of the 
flames, and no water facilities to speak of, the 
whole line of works went, one after the other. 
All night the pillars of fire shot upward from the 
shafts—as the underground workings communi- 
cated with each other—and these pillars rose 
above the tallest crags, while the thick, dun 
smoke shut out the sky. Below, the mines were 
filled with men perishing in the flames that 





swept from drift to drift, or suffocated long be- 
fore in the sulphurous gases that on such occa- 
sions find their way to the remotest corners. 

In the morning, the flames were flaring from 
the shafts. The town had escaped, but every 
vestige of the mining industry had been swept 
away. It would not pay to rebuild. There 
was no longer any reason to conceal a fact, well 
known to the insiders, that the vein had 
“pinched out.” Treasure Peaks was already a 
thing of the past, and the exodus began. The 
grade was filled with men and horses, leaving 
the stricken town as fast as possible. They did 
not even remain to take out the dead from the 
lower levels. 

“Why should we dig’em up from the ground 
to bury ’em again?” ~ 

No one could answer such a question, and 
the subject was not agitated. Business men 
did not sell out, they simply vacated the prem- 
ises—finding, in many instances, that it was 
cheaper to leave provisions and merchandise 
than to remove them—something not at all un- 
common in those days. Stores were gutted, 
and barrels of liquor rolled out for the mob. 
The streets were filled with howling drunkards, 
most of them singing snatches of the wild re- 
frains which were born of the rush and riot of 
49. Thus the town passed out of existence, with 
the inhabitants singing, fighting, drinking, and 
drowning their troubles in a delirium of revelry. 

The night after the fire, Lightner’s wife ad- 
vised him to go down to the office and look 
after affairs. As he left, she remarked that she 
was indisposed, and would go to bed early, but 
he need not hurry back. 

Half an hour later, as Lightner was sitting 
in his murky office, he thought he heard the 
clatter of hoofs, and went to the door; as he 
did so he saw two figures disappear over the 
grade, but thought no more of it. 

By midnight he had put things to rights about 
the place, determining to move away with the 
rest in a day or two. As he went home he 
thought of the brave little woman who had 
faced the trials and privations of the past two 
years, and all for him. He entered the room 
where she was sleeping, but did not light the 
candle, for fear of waking her. He sat for half 
an hour beside the bed, filled with gloomy 
reflections and miserable forebodings. Then 
he bent over the pillow where he knew her head 
lay, and tried to kiss her cheek. He found noth- 
ing, and his hands wandered nervously over the 
bedclothes a moment. Rushing to the window 
he tore aside the curtain, and let the moonlight 
stream in. The bed was empty. 

Three days later a man wandered aimlessly 
about the streets of the deserted city. It was 
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Lightner, gone mad from the events of the past 
week, and the sole surviving inhabitant of the 
dead camp. He roamed about the streets all 
the forenoon, and then drifted back to his little 
office. Sitting down at his desk, as he had be- 
fore a thousand times done, he wrote: 


‘CHEERING PROSPECTS.—Treasure Peaks was never 
on amore substantial basis than at present. Its popu- 
lation is constantly increasing ; buildings are going upat 
a rate which bespeaks a population, by next fall, of 
double that which we can boast of at present. The strike 
in the Lone Pine, yesterday, is one of immense import- 
ance, and more will be said of it in our next issue.” 


He hung this on the hook, and went out to 
“rustle” for more items; going from one empty 
store to another, and returning in an hour or so 
to scribble his impressions on paper. He moved 
about all day, and returned home at night, 
wholly oblivious of the fact that he was the only 
inhabitant of the dead and desolate city. 

Occasionally the Indians would pay the Peaks 
a visit, but seldom, as the dreariness of the 
place was to them more lonely than the unex- 
plored forest. These savages, who never harm 
a demented man, brought Lightner provisions, 
and treated him with great respect. He usu- 
ally alluded to their visits as the arrival of New 
York capitalists seeking investments in mining 
property. 

There was an old hall at the Peaks, which had 
been occasionally used for theatrical perform- 
ances by localtalent. Not unfrequently, Light- 
ner would repair to this building, and, taking a 
front seat in the dress-circle, sit for a couple of 
hours under the supposition that a play was in 
progress. Here, indeed, was the “beggarly ar- 
ray of empty benches.” The moon, shining 
through the gaps of dismantled windows, threw 
but an indifferent light upon the stage and over 
the interior of the building, and occasionally 
Lightner would allude, in his paper, to the fact 
that it was a pity that the leading place of 
amusement in the city was not better lighted. 
He was always very guarded in his comments, 
however, as he seemed to fear that, unless he 
remained on good terms with the manager, he 
might lose his advertising patronage. Some- 
times he would hang about the empty box-office 
for days, with a bill which he was anxious to 
collect. 

On one occasion he delivered a lecture in 
the theatre, on the “Life of Charlemagne,” and 
roared and gesticulated for an hour and a half, 
by the light of a tallow candle, to absolute 
emptiness, weaving his mad oratory to the irre- 
sponsive air, and trying vainly to call down the 
applause of the silent gallery. 

On the Fourth of July he decorated his office 


with evergreens; pulled out an old American 
flag, which hé hoisted early in the morning ; 
read the Declaration of Independence toa band 
of Washoe Indians; marched them up and 
down the main street, and wanted to get glori- 
ously drunk, but lacked the spirituous auxiliaries. 

During the next few months the town shrank 
away like a withered vegetable. The buildings 
twisted and warped with the summer’s heat, and 
the dry rot set in. Here and there patches of 
grass could’be seen in the streets, a sort of 
verdigris collecting upon the town. Day after 
day the signs and awnings were shaken by the 
mountain winds, and fell to the ground along- 
side the sinking buildings. Vines and weeds 
began to mantle and choke the charred and 
blackened ruins of the hoisting works, and cover 
the grim wrecks of machinery. 

In the midst of all this, the demented editor 
prolonged his solitary existence, subsisting on 
the scanty allowance which the Indians fur- 
nished him, and occasionally issuing the Stand- 
ard, printing it on odd pieces of paper, and dis- 
tributing it by throwing it into the yawning 
doorways. Its circulation was generally about 
a dozen copies, and it came out as the humor 
seized him. 

When not at work on his journal, he was dig- 
ging among the ruins for the body of his wife, 
whom he firmly believed had been burned in 
the fire. One day he found some bones, prob- 
ably belonging to a miner, and, believing them 
to be the remains of his lost helpmate, he 
buried them in a little knoll back of his office, 
and. began to plant flowers there, watering the 
spot daily. These flowers soon completely en- 
gaged his attention, and, one day, seeing them 
through the open window, he wrote: 


‘*The flowers are coming up close by our door again. 
All hail! As, in our wild and uncertain struggle for 
wealth, we toil in the lower levels, let us not forget 
the priceless treasures of the upper earth. The gold of 
the mine is not half so bright as the yellow buttercups 
that fleck the sod above it. The cold crystals, the 
gleaming pyrites, and the many-colored traceries of 
wealth and beauty that blend in the soulless rocks, make 
poor compare with the vines and grasses which, a hun- 
dred feet above, tell us of God's divine sympathy and 
Nature’s exhaustless bounty. The gold and silver lasts 
forever because neither have ever lived. The flowers 
spring up and die because they are immortal. Does 
not the spirit of the rose, upon the hill yonder, live and 
breathe as a man lives and breathes? Does it not feel 
every movement and change of the air which surrounds 
it, and die as the blast smites it? Does not the spiritual 
essence of its fragrance haunt the earth, while its seed 
is quickened for another spring? Let every man have 
his share, for the treasures of nature are illimitable.” 


In the fall he imagined that he was nomi- 





nated for Congress, and for about six weeks he 
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conducted a vigorous political campaign. He 
went on a canvassing tour through the mount- 
ains, and whenever he struck an Indian camp 
he made a speech—a rousing and ringing Re- 
publican oration—which was generally listened 
to with marked attention by groups of stolid 
savages. 

On election day he distributed his tickets 
through the saloons, laying a pile on each dusty 
counter, and covering them with small stones 
to hold them in place. 

In a day or so he imagined himself elected, 
and thanked the solitudes about him as follows: 


“It is with a feeling of no inconsiderable pride that 
the editor of the Standard is able to announce that he 
has been chosen by the people of Nevada as their Con- 
gressional representative. We did not seek the office, 
and, in accepting it, we but bend to the royal will of the 
popular majority, who were determined to do us honor, 
in return for our labors in behalf of the growing country 
during the past four years. Our record as a pioneer, a 
journalist, and a citizen we feel proud of, and shall 
make it our endeavor to retain the confidence of our 
constituents in the future as we have in the past.” 


That night he packed a small black valise, 
and determined to set out for Washington on 
the early stage. He went behind the office, and 
stood for half an hour by the grave which he sup- 
posed to be that of his wife, and then turned 


sadly back to the dingy old printing-shop. 
Sitting down to his desk, he seized a scrap of 


paper, and began to write. He wrote slowly 
for about half an hour, and then, throwing away 
the manuscript, wrote again. Then he carefully 
read his copy, and hung it on the hook. 

“Julia,” said he, “set that up in leaded min- 
ion, and then we'll go home.” 

He looked over toward the case where his 
wife had so often worked, and his dimming eyes 
tried to pierce the gloom. Folding his arms 
upon the table, he laid his head down upon 
them with a sigh of weariness, and was soon 
asleep. 


Three years later, a man and a woman came 
up the grade on horseback, and entered the de- 
serted town. They walked where the ruins of 
* the hoisting-works crumbled beneath masses 
of waving grass, and inert machinery lay in 
the close embrace of creeping vines. The 
pair rode through the flowers and weeds in the 
main street, and neared the office of the Stand- 
ard. The woman’s quick eye caught sight of 
the grave at the top of the knoll, and she walked 
up to it. On the head-board she saw the in- 
scription cut deeply into the wood: 


JULIA LIGHTNER, 
MY BELOVED WIFE. 


Died April rth. 





The two looked in each other’s faces, when 
the man remarked: 

“The day of the fire.” 

They walked through the office, passed the 
cases, thick with spiders’ webs, the rusty press, 
and the pied masses of type. They saw some- 
thing bowed over the editorial table. It was a 
human figure, half skeleton, half mummy, over 
which clung some ragged remnants of clothes. 

“My husband!” said the woman. 

Ahorrible shiver came over the man, and the 
woman, ashy pale, clung to him for protection, 
as if she expected the figure would rise up and 
confront them. 

Presently, Houghson walked up closer, and 
seeing a sheet of paper upon the hook, took 
it off, shook the dust free, and, with some diffi- 
culty, read as follows: 


‘*HOME.—Love is a sleep, in which a man dreams of 
jovs which rise before him in the air, in endless archi- 
tecture which the imagination never tires of rearing upon 
the clouds. He awakes, is at home, and the unsub- 
stantial castles of his dreams become as solid masonry, 
when he views the cheerful hearth, hears the prattle of 
his children, and presses the responsive lips of his faith- 
ful wife. This is the glad consummation of all his hopes, 
and all other joys which wealth and power and satiated 
ambition tempt us with, pale before the splendor of such 
a sun as this whose fire the grave itself quenches not, 
and whose light pierces the shadows of eternity.” 


As he read, Houghson had moved toward the 
light which came through the broken window, 
and his back was turned away from the woman 
whose affections he had won. Suddenly the 
crash of a pistol’s report caused him to leap 
back as if the ball had pierced him. 

As he turned, the woman fell to the floor at 
the skeleton’s feet, the blood which streamed 
from her mouth mingling with a bubbling froth 
which swelled from her nostrils. She made no 
motion after the fall, except to inflate her chest 
once or twice. 

Houghson gazed, transfixed, upon the corpse 
for a few minutes, incapable of motion. The 
sun had set, and the scene was shrouded in 
the gathering shadows.. He made a step to 
approach the body, met the fixed gaze of the 
eyes, and, recoiling, reeled through the open 
door. The two horses were close at hand; one 
he liberated, and the other he mounted. He 
turned one more look at the office, and paused, 
as if he would go back; and then, wheeling his 
horse about, dashed through the crumbling and 
rotting city at a pace which made the frail 
houses tremble as he passed, and in the misty 
twilight disappeared down the lonely grade. 

Sam. DAVIS. 





PALLAS. 





PALLAS. 
I sat at home, in easy chair, 


Near Pallas with her golden hair. 


The mellow lamplight on her tress 
Trembled with untold tenderness. 


Her eyes, with far-off, distant gaze, 
Were penetrating future days. 


“Reveal,” quoth I, “what vision lies 
Within the dreams you catechise? 


What wondrous land of love and song 
Has tranced my dreaming bride so long?” 


She slowly turned her graceful head, 
That Phidias might have carved, and said: 


“T had a foolish, passing thought — 
A vain regret the moment brought. 


Our quiet lives have no great needs; 
Our kindly friends do no great deeds; 


I do not care to walk where kings 
Receive the homage power brings; 


But long to know those few of earth 
Within whose minds grand thoughts have birth; 


To breathe with them an ampler air, 
To feel with them a nobler care. 


But we are chained by circumstance; 
We stand, but seem not to advance.” 


I pointed where the open door . 
Showed shelves well stocked with motley lore: 


“There is the company you seek, 
The ancient Roman and the Greek; 


There, by the sunny southern wall, 
The blind old Homer waits your call; 


Imperial Czsar bows most low 
Beside the courtly Cicero; 


While, strangely out of place with these, 
Mark Twain cracks jokes at Sophocles; 


There stands the king of bards sublime, 
‘Not of an age, but of all time’; 
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Rare Jonson, side by side with Poe, 
And Hawthorne chatting with Defoe; 


Poor Goldsmith claims our tender heart, 
And Fielding charms us by his art. 


There Humboldt, erst inspired of God, 
Now learns what wilds our Stanley trod; 


While Newton bows his mighty head 
To catch the last word Tyndall said; 


The monarchs of the ages these— 
One perfect line from Socrates! 


The old world and the new one, too, 
Are waiting on those shelves for you.” 


She spoke intensely then: “A man 
Must find his learning where he can; 


A woman, in her slightest looks, 
Sees what is written not in books; 


And I would rather learn to know 
By keenly watching one great brow, 


When inspiration flashed its light 
Like some great meteor in the night, 


Than sit, and plod, like common clay, 
On what the master cast away.” 


She rose, and passed from out the room, 
Which straightway seemed inwrapped in gloom. 


Ere long I heard her rich voice rise, 
Breathing angelic: melodies. 


She sang, with sympathetic tone, 
The notes divine of Mendelssohn. 


I stole to where the door, ajar, 
Revealed her like a glorious star. 


I knew she felt within her heart 
Impassioned longings after art. 


As, mute, I stood to hear her sing, 
She was to me a holy thing; 


And, as I gazed, I breathed a prayer 
And benediction on her there. CuHas. H. PHELPS. 





SHEPHERDS AND SHEEP-HERDING. 





SHEPHERDS AND SHEEP-HERDING. 


It is on the plains or foothills, as I previously 
stated, in contradistinction to the mountains, 
that the real work of mutton-raising and wool- 
growing is performed. The reason of this is 
obvious. Clean and open pastures are neces- 
sary for ewes at the season of parturition, or 
lambing. The ewe, as a rule, is a good mother, 
though, of course, the maternal emotion varies 
with individuals as it does in the human family. 
When a ewe drops a lamb she will stay with it, 
lick it clean and dry, cheer it with solicitous 
bleatings, and conduct herself toward it in true 
motherly fashion. The maternal instinct over- 
mastering the gregarious one, which at all other 
times is the strongest, she will not play the 
Roman parent, and sacrifice her offspring to 
stand by the community. Thus, Nature, it will 
be seen, has made no mistake in this matter. 
Nevertheless, there is one instance in which a 
mother will forsake her offspring ; that is to say, 
a mother who, in ordinary circumstances, would 
have stood by it, and cherished it; and this 


single instance occurs, in the case of bad and 


average mothers, when grass is scarce. Again, 
Nature asserts herself, and prefers the continu- 
ation of the mature individual that is strong 
enough to make iis living even on short com- 
mons, to the weak progeny that requires atten- 
tion, nursing, and plenty of milk to bring it to 
maturity. Were the parent ewe to divide its 
attention between the supplying of its own 
wants and those of its progeny, it would have 
full time for neither—it would accomplish nei- 
ther; and Nature would, figuratively, fall be- 
tween two stools. This is a course most repug- 
nant to Dame Nature, and one which she care- 
fully avoids; and to suit her own ends, viz., the 
preservation of sfecies, as distinguished from 
individuals, she has made the desire of life 
stronger than the instinct of maternity. “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
And to show how common-sense and practical 
Nature is in this respect, the selfish inter- 
ests of man favor and abet her. In very hard 
seasons, when feed is more than ordinarily 
short, sheep-owners order shepherds to kill 
lambs as soon as dropped; well knowing that 
there is no chance of raising them to maturity, 
and that they are only a drain on the strength 
of the mothers. Anything more innocent than 
a lamb the human mind has not yet conceived, 
-and we fancy that the bestial brutality of shep- 
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herds, who pick up the newly-born, fragile crea- 
ture, and, swinging it aloft by the hind-legs, 
dash its brains out against the ground or the 
walls of the corral, cannot be easily equaled 
among the class of gentry whom one would not 
care to meet on a dark night; yet it is the com- 
monest and easiest method of destruction, and, 
sentiment aside, is no doubt more humane, 
though vastly more repulsive, than leaving the 
poor thing to perish from hunger or cold. And, 
after all, “many men have died from time to 
time” in worse fashion; armies have perished 
with as little regret; so that, apart from the ap- 
pearance of the thing, the only point that can 
be objected to is the cold-blooded, compunc- 
tionless brutality which it exhibits in the per- 
son of the actor. 

But we will now stop speaking generally, and 
introduce the reader to a particular and generic 
example of shepherd-life at lambing-time. At 
this period, shepherds are in great request. It 
is a period when, in place of the one man who 
ordinarily takes charge of a band, two, three, or 
even four auxiliaries are requisite. These are 
to be found “laying off,” or “loafing,” about the 
cheap boarding-houses of country towns, and 
are hired by the sheep-men at rates varying 
from twenty-five to forty dollars per month, ac- 
cording to their qualifications. It will pay a 
“boss” better to give the larger sum to a man 
who understands his business than the smaller 
one to one who does not; since the experienced 
shepherd can save lambs where the greenhorn 
would simply lose them. Sheep-herders have a 
peculiarity of dress and bearing well known to 
the practiced eye of a boss. Men who are hired 
thus “upon their face” do not generally turn 
out frauds. It, of course, frequently happens 
that green hands have to be employed for lack 
of dona fide shepherds; but characters of this 
stamp are put in positions of trust where there 
is least of it. It is, let us say, any time, vary- 
ing from the middle of January to the middle 
of March; for sheep-owners, like ordinary mor- 
tals, have their own ideas and idiosyncrasies 
as to which time is most favorable for lambing. 
Some lamb early and others late; all having 
the best and most sufficient reasons for both 
practices; and each being perfectly confident 
of his own superiority in this respect, and of 
the folly of his neighbor. The lambing of any 
particular band lasts from five to six weeks, 
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and the bulk of lambing, throughout the State, 
falls in February and March. We will sup- 
pose that our sheep-man has put his rams—or, 
in the vernacular, bucks—with the flock early 
in September. The period of ovine gestation 
being five months, he can tell that his lambs 
will begin to drop early in February, and so he 
means to have extra help on hand to be ready 
for action. Accordingly, the day before he ex- 
pects the work to begin, he will come into town 
in his buggy, or wagon, as the case may be, and, 
drawing up before some cheap boarding-house, 
enter and proceed to prospect for hands. Per- 
haps he will call all hands up to the bar—for 
your true sheep-herder can always tackle his 
whisky—and if he “spots” any one he thinks 
likely to suit him, he hires him, tells him to 
throw his blankets into the buggy, and perhaps 
engages half a dozen or a dozen more, accord- 
ing to the extent of his business. These are 
driven out to the ranch, and thence transferred 
to the various camps—for I am now supposing 
the case of a large ranch, and one where things 
are done in style. Three hands, we will sup- 


pose, are hired to assist on a certain band, and 
they and their blankets are deposited at the 
door of a cabin, at, say, sundown of the day 
preceding that on which lambing will begin. 
In the distance is heard the tinkling of a bell, 


and over an eminence comes the flock, which 
knows the way to the corral of old, followed by 
the herder, bringing up the rear. On they come, 
slowly and leisurely, while the boss, from his 
“coigne of vantage” in the buggy which brought 
the new men, inspects them critically, and prob- 
ably drives round to the herder, asking him 
some questions or giving him a few orders be- 
fore going home. The herder pens his sheep, 
closes the gap, and trudges to the cabin, greets 
his new confréres, and prepares supper. This 
particular cabin is of modern construction — 
possesses a floor, a table, four stools, and four 
bunks, built against the walls, after the manner 
of ships’ berths, two high. There is a stove, 
but no window—the door answering the pur- 
pose of admitting light by day and keeping the 
cold out by night. The herder in possession 
has already baked sufficient bread to meet the 
necessities of the new arrivals—having been 
previously made aware of their advent. He has 
likewise prepared a big pot of red beans—a 
delicacy much esteemed and valued in sheep- 
camps, on account of their “staying” qualities ; 
an immense jar of stewed apples forms the des- 
sert; and the solid portion of the banquet is ob- 
tained indiscriminately from the carcass of a 
fat wether hanging against the side of the house, 
and covered with a wool sack, as a protection 
against flies by day, and dogs or moonlight by 





night; for, be it known, there is a traditional 
superstition among all sheep - herders that the 
beams of the moon taint meat. A big side of 
bacon is hung up by a nail inside; sacks, con- 
taining potatoes, flour, beans, etc., adorn the 
corners of the cabin; while tin plates, cups, 
knives, forks, spoons, etc., with bags of tea, cof- 
fee, sugar, and salt, occupy an elevated posi- 
tion, consistent with their dignity, upon shelves. 
Meat is cut with a butcher-knife, aided by an 
axe or hatchet, from the main body of the mut- 
ton; chops are fried in the frying-pan, and a 
big chunk of meat is shoved into the oven to 
bake, and in fifteen minutes everything is ready ; 
for your sheep-herder, if he knows his business, 
is the quickest and handiest cook in the world, 
though, possibly, not the cleanest. Supper over, 
shifts are taken in washing the dishes, etc., and 
then the company either sit upon their stools, 
or sprawl upon their bunks, which they have 
previously selected and furnished with blankets, 
and smoke, tell objectionable stories, or indulge 
in such remarks and philosophical reflections as 
are congenial to the race of “silly shepherds.” 

This camp is what is termed a “dry camp”— 
z. é., there is no running water in the immediate 
neighborhood. Selfish and hard-hearted bosses 
select camps more with a view to the good of 
the sheep than the comfort of the shepherd. 
While the feed is green, sheep require no water; 
accordingly, such ranges as have no water on 
them, or wells, are eaten off before the grass 
dies—otherwise they would be useless. Water 
is packed from the home station to such camps 
in barrels, or tanks, set in wagons, and the camp- 
barrel is replenished from these. Consequently, 
as water implies time, and time means money, 
strict injunctions are laid to use as little of 
the precious fluid as possible, unnecessarily. 
Drinking is a necessity, and understood to be 
such; what is used in culinary offices is not 
grudged ; but such other little side-issues as 
washing dishes, hands, or the person in general, 
pertain rather to sacrilege than sanctity; and 
the Scriptural dictum that “to eat”—yea, or to 
bake—“with unwashed hands defileth not a 
man,” is observed with a degree of literality 
(if there be such a word), in some sheep-camps, 
that might satisfy the most vigorous stickler 
for letter as against spirit. 

The water in the barrels, alas! was nearly 
done; it was possible that the boss, with the 
best wishes in the world, might not have time 
or opportunity to “pack” any more just then. 
To set against this black lookout there was a 
tiny spring half a mile higher up the creek— 
the camp was on a creek, but the creek was dry 
—and a five-gallon keg, which could be com- 
fortably packed upon the shoulder of any hu- 
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man beast of burden. Here came in the apple 
of discord, and disturbed an otherwise har- 
monious family. There is etiquette—aye, the 
most stringent kind of etiquette, strange as it 
may appear—even in sheep-camps; and more 
sothan ever during lambing. The herder, who 
has been taking care of the band before lamb- 
ing, is considered to be what Confucius would 
call “the superior man.” The hands, who 
have been brought in to assist at parturition, 
are mere auxiliaries, adjuncts, aides-de-camp, 
of the old, original herder. The hands in the 
present instance consisted of a Greek (sailor) ; 
an Italian (cook); and a French (je ne sais 
guoi). The old herder was a white man, these 
other nationalities not seeming to come under 
that category. He, therefore, naturally repu- 
diated the idea that he was amenable to the 
necessity of packing water, in any way whatso- 
ever, for the benefit of his aides-de-camp. 
What! should he, the Generalissimo, as it were, 
of the woolly forces, perform menial offices for 
his staff? It would have been an unheard of 
outrage upon etiquette, a black derogation of 
dignity: but, though he carried his point in the 
matter, the representatives of the Mediterra- 
nean nations did not fail to get down on him for 
it. Water was, indeed, packed every morning 
from the aforesaid spring for drinking purposes, 
it being much purer and better than the water 
packed from the home-station, which was alka- 
line in character, and voted unfit to drink. The 
Italian was nominated for cook, and carried by 
acclamation, owing to his prior acquaintance 
with the business; but, it subsequently tran- 
spiring that he was suffering from a malady of 
a disagreeable character, he was forthwith com- 
pelled to resign office, and his place was filled 
by the Frenchman. The Greek was, like all 
Greeks, smooth-tongued, oily, civil, wily, non- 
committal : everybody’s friend in appearance, 
but constantly looking out for number one. 

It is very pleasant in a sheep-camp, of a cold, 
frosty February morning, when you are lying 
in your bunk, and hugging your blankets closer 
as you watch the keen stars twinkling through 
a crack in the side of the cabin, to have some- 
body else get up, and, with chattering teeth, 
chop up some kindling-wood into splinters, and 
in half an hour make the room nice and warm 
to rise by. Then to see another fellow shoul- 
der a five-gallon keg, and in twenty minutes 
come back with it, shivering and blue, while 
you meanwhile have been toasting your toes at 
the stove, while a third fellow has been cooking 
the grub for your breakfast. “Selfish brute!” I 
hear some one remark. Mere envy, dear 
reader, mere envy; it may be infernally selfish, 
but it is also infernally enjoyable. 





The orders of the boss—and, in fact, of every 
boss, with a few bright exceptions—are to have 
the sheep out of the corral by sunrise. But 
your old herder knows better than many bosses 
—especially that kind of boss who has acquired 
a fictitious acquaintance with sheep through the 
medium of his purse rather than his brains. 
Your sensible but inexperienced boss respects 
the dictum of your old herder, and defers to 
him. Your “hifalutin’” and opinionated boss 
gets his back up, discharges his man, and pays 
for his folly through his pocket. The sheep in 
the camp I have referred to were never driven 
out, during the early spring, until the sun was 
half an hour high, at least. Breakfast was over, 
and everything about the cabin in order by sun- 
rise; then the boys sat down for half an hour 
to smoke. Had the boss come round, like 
many bosses would have done, and do, and de- 
livered himself of such an expression as “What 
the devil are you doing sitting there this time 
of the day? Why don’t you get your sheep 
out?” he would probably have been answered 
somewhat in this style: “My dear sir, don’t 
get excited. Take a seat, and I'll tell you 
why. In the first place, your sheep are lamb- 
ing. The corral is wet with rain, or fog, or 
the natural discharges of the animals. The 
mother is by her offspring. If you get into the 
corral now, bull-headed, the first thing you will 
do is rush the sheep, and, ten to one, the ewes 
will be frightened from their lambs, or carried 
away by the crush. You will get the sheep 
bunched at one end of the corral, and have ten, 
fifteen, or twenty green lambs, only an hour or 
two old, lying helpless and motherless in the 
mud and slush. Then, because the poor little 
creatures can not bleat, and the mothers have 
become bewildered and lost their heads by your 
stupidity, you will spend an hour, and perhaps 
more, in trying by various dodges to find moth- 
ers for these lambs. Then, if, by some fortu- 
nate accident, you do succeed in mothering the 
cold, weak-bleating creatures, what have you 
gained? Nothing, my dear sir, but a better 
appreciation, let us hope, of the old adage, 
‘The more haste the worse speed.’ If you 
would only let your old herder take his own 
way—the way which experience has taught 
him to be most conducive to his own ease and 
the comfort of the sheep—he would wait till 
the balmy warmth of the sun infuses genial life 
into the fragile carcass of the lamb; until it can 
stand up, and feel its legs, and bleat so that it 
can consistently attract the notice of its mother, 
who is still beside it; until that damnable mud 
in the corral gets a little harder: and then he 
would open the gates of the corral, and let the 
flock slowly file out, keeping, at the same time, 
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a watchful and expert eye upon the lambs and 
their mothers—for he has previously been qui- 
etly through the band to see that all have 
mothers—to see that none, in their hurry of ap- 
petite, forget their maternal instinct; and, my 
dear sir, he would get your sheep on the feed 
just as quickly for his intentional delay, and 
save more lambs, alone and unaided, than if he 
was bothered and the sheep bothered by the 
anxious acclamations and idiotic gestures of a 
lot of incompetent fools, who think that if they 
cannot make a show of doing something they 
are not earning their pay; whereas it would 
pay you better to pay them for staying away. 
Smoke another pipe, and then we'll go into the 
corral.” 

On going into the corral, the old herder—the 
boss shepherd, the Confucian “superior man” 
—directs his aides-de-camp (in their three re- 
spective languages—Greek, Italian, and French, 
giving due seniority to the oldest idiom, and 
not omitting an occasional good round Saxon 
oath) to look sharp after the lambs that are 
with their mothers, and to let no guilty ewe es- 
cape; the while he himself stands at the gate 
like the angel at the Garden of Eden—God 
save the simile !—with drawn crook to tumble 
over a little know-nothing innocent, or snatch 
* some blatant fool of a female sheep that has ng 
business with a lamb anyway; for, strange to 
tell—and yet not very strange, either, in a nat- 
ural way of looking at the sex—there are many 
ewes so wantonly absurd, and grossly deficient 
in all that constitutes good, sound sense, as 
actually to pretend that a lamb belonging to 
another ewe is theirs; while the poor, stricken 
mother flies frantically around the flock seek- 
ing for the lost one. Now, while it is unde- 
niable that nice, fresh, young maiden aunts in 
the human family have a enchant for dawdling 
and coddling babies not their own, they always 
give them back, in the long run, to the putative 
mother. And don’t sheep do the same? Yes, 
indeed, they do. They only mean to wreak a 
little feminine spite upon some sister, cousin, 
or aunt, who has been persistently snubbing 
them, getting first on the best feed, or engag- 
ing the amorous attentions of the handsomest 
buck; and so, when the mother at last finds the 
forlorn youngling, affectionately licks its tail, 
and tenders the after portion of her frame for 
its behoof with a low “ba-a-a” of satisfaction, 
the nasty, mean things slink off with their heads 
down, sniggering, in sheep fashion, at the neat 
way they played it on “sissy.” But sometimes 
they don’t get off so easily. A good belt from 
the old herder’s crook across the quadrilateral 
region of their anatomy is very apt to remind 
them of their duty; and should a more than 





ordinarily venturesome seeker after knowledge 
inquire of the “superior man” how he can un- 
failingly detect, in a crowd, a-spurious mother 
from a false one, save by the Solomonic divis- 
ion test alone, he will answer, and say unto 
him: “By their bags ye shall know them.” 

It is the duty of the old herder to guide his 
band forth upon the green pastures, and, during 
lambing season, not to suffer them to stray be- 
yond a certain limit known to his own compre- 
hension. During this season the utmost cir- 
cumspection is necessary—strategy and engi- 
neering are both brought into play. From the 
time of driving the flock from the corral at, say, 
half-past seven in the February morning, until 
six in the evening, when they are driven back, 
his attention is occupied. If feed is short, 
sheep will wander—a very bad place (unauthen- 
ticated) can’t hold ’em. Here a ewe drops a 
lamb, and is itself dropped by the ever-moving 
band. In the course of the day, lambs are 
dropped from a single band over, it may be, 
some five or six square miles of territory. The 
shepherd must take mental note of all these; 
remember where he left them, so as to pick 
them up on the home stretch; for, although a 
ewe, as soon as her lamb can travel, will make 
for the main band, should the lamb be weakly 
she will remain with it where she is. Twins 
cause the owner to rub his hands, and the shep- 
herd to wring his’n. There are several ways of 
dealing with twins. If they are dropped far 
out on the range, you must mark each of them 
with a similar mark; either by rubbing them 
with red chalk, or by tying a piece of colored 
tape on their left fore-leg, right hind-leg—-or, in 
fact, employing as many variations as your in- 
genuity can devise—always providing that each 
pair can be subsequently identified by the pos- 
session of the same mark. Merely to mark 
twain is easy, but to mark a dozen different 
twains requires a knowledge of arithmetical 
combinations and permutations which a “silly 
shepherd,” with his restricted facilities of lambs’ 
legs and human brains, may be sometimes 
pardoned for not attaining to. About an hour 
before sundown, or it may be two hours, if his 
band is far out on the range, he heads them 
homeward. His coadjutors, who have been, 
meanwhile, taking care of the ewes and lambs 
in the neighborhood of the corral, come out 
to help him drive the mothers and newly- 
dropped younglings home. This is a matter of 
no small difficulty; for each ewe, unless her 
lamb can travel well, requires to be urged for- 
ward; and the moment the urging process is 
discontinued, her homeward progress is discon- 
tinued also. Thus, it is very apparent that to 
get the ewes—and their lambs that have been 
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dropped upon the range—home, is a matter re- 
quiring numbers and patience. The natural 
method of dealing with them would be to leave 
them out upon the range all night, but this 
country is so infested with vermin of all kinds 
that it would be unsafe to do so. Maternity 
renders even so timid a creature as a ewe bold 
in defense of her young. She will face a dog, 
and even a coyote, under such circumstances, 
stamping, with one of her fore-feet, forcibly on 
the ground to give effect to her menace; nay, 
she will stamp at the herder himself; but her 
pet aversion is the dog, for whom she enter- 
tains a profound and most evident contempt, 
and who, strange to tell, is usually cowed by 
her “bluff.” Thus Nature gives a preternatural 
boldness of front to such of her children as do 
not possess inherent means of defense. When 
the band has been brought to the corral, those 
ewes which have dropped lambs are carefully 
kept back, or cut out of the band, and placed 
by themselves, with their respective lambs, in a 
small pen. The main difficulty consists in pre- 
venting the mother from losing or forgetting 
her lamb during the first two days after partu- 
rition. A mother recognizes her lamb by the 
sense of smell. Sometimes, one of a pair of 


twins is “mothered” on a ewe that has lost her 
lamb, but whose bag contains plenty of milk. 
At first such ewes do not fancy the strange fro- 


tégé, but usually, after being kept apart with it 
a day or two, take it to the maternal breast. 
The finer the lamb is—that is to say, the more 
nearly it approaches the thorough-bred merino 
—the weaker and more sickly is it, physically; 
whereas, the coarse “mustang” sheep, that has 
little or no wool on it, and that nearly worth- 
less, generally has twins that can bleat and 
frisk as soon as born, and no amount of hard- 
ship or rough usage seems competent to kill 
them. This is one of Nature’s conundrums 
which is put to us in every phase of animal and 
vegetable life; and not a very hard one to an- 
swer either. 

Meantime, v~evenons aux nos moutons, that 
were left in camp this morning under the aus- 
pices of the three nationalities of the Mediter- 
ranean. Ewes, with lambs of from one to six 
days old, are kept in little bands, grazing in the 
neighborhood of the camp, though sufficiently 
far apart from each other to prevent the possi- 
bility of mixing. The Frenchman in the case 
Stayed in camp, did the cooking for the boys, 
and took charge of such lambs and ewes as had 
to be kept during the day in pens, either for 
refractory conduct in not taking kindly to lambs 
mothered on them, or the various other reasons 
that render such a course necessary. The Ital- 
ian took charge of the next oldest lot, and the 
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Greek received the residue of all, when they 
had passed through all intermediate hands. 
That Spain might not complain of lack of rep- 
resentation in this farrago of nationalities, a 
Mexican boy was hired at the rate of fifteen 
dollars per month, to lie on his back on the 
grass, kick up his heels in the air, chant strange 
melodies, chop wood, fetch and carry, and look 
after the twins. All these had their three 
“squares” a day—their duties lying in the vi- 
cinity of the camp; whereas, the old herder, 
who was out, perhaps two miles off, on the 
range “from morn till noon, from noon till 
dewy eve,” was fain to content himself with a 
cold lunch, composed of a sandwich of bread 
and cold mutton, wrapped up in an old news- 
paper, and washed down with water that had 
been churning all day against the sides of his 
tin canteen. His work was the hardest at first, 
but was constantly growing lighter, since he 
was being relieved of ewes at the rate of about 
thirty a day. As his band grew less, the Greek’s 
grew bigger, until, at the end of some weeks, - 
the whole band had been transferred, except 
the “dry ewes”—that is to say, those that had 
not, as it is technically termed, “taken the buck,” 
and consequently were not blessed with off- 
spring. There is aways a certain percentage 
of this class among all animals, including man, 
who come under the influence of what is called 
civilization. In the same ratio as artificial law 
is substituted for natural, Nature resents the 
injury, and curtails her privileges. Dry ewes 
are, no doubt, indirectly the result of civiliza- 
tion. 

Sometimes, in the heart of lambing, comes a 
cold, rough night. It blows boisterously and 
rains pitilessly. Now comes the herder’s really 
rough work. All hands will be up all night— 
each taking his turn to patrol the corral, and 
bring into the warm cabin the poor little half- 
frozen creatures that have been dropped by their 
mothers in the mud of the fold. Perhaps a 
dozen, perhaps two dozen—for sheep are notice- 
able for their perversity in doing just what they 
are not wanted to do—will be brought in, and 
laid on the floor of the cabin in the vicinity of 
the stove. The warmth will soon revive them, 
and by morning the cabin will be filled by a 
mob of six-hour-old sheep, bleating like mad, 
tumbling and staggering up against everything 
and everybody. In the morning, two or three 
of the strongest and healthiest ewes, that have 
already lost their lambs, and whose bags are 
turgid with milk, will be caught by the crook 
by the hind-leg, then thrown upon their sides, 
and held there by one herder, while another 
will hold a lamb in his hands and introduce the 
teat of the prostrate animal into the mouths of 
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the youngsters by turns. This will revive them 
sufficiently to give them a fair show to bleat 
and walk, and thus find their mothers, before 
these latter make their exit from the corral. 

Lambing is an art, a trade, a business, a pro- 
fession; and one, too, that demands a concat- 
enation of very commendable qualities on the 
part of the lamber for its successful accomplish- 
ment—that is, in California. Other countries 
have no such drawbacks and difficulties to con- 
tend with as we have here. The question here 
is simply, whether it will pay better to leave 
the mothers and their lambs out on the range 
all night, and run the risk of their destruction 
by wild beasts, or put them in a corral, where 
they will be, indeed, safe, but are liable to get 
mixed, lost, and killed by cold or neglect. 
Herein lie the Scylla and Charybdis of the Cal- 
ifornia sheep-breeder. Patience, tact, experi- 
ence of sheep character, a quick eye and a nim- 
ble leg and arm, are the destderata required in 
a California sheep-herder who goes a-lambing. 
These qualities are rarely to be found in the ig- 
norant, debased “slouchers” who here pass for 
shepherds. 

There are few prettier sights than a troop of 
lambs ranging from two to six weeks old. With 
the true gregarious instinct of their species, 
they range in flocks, or gangs, and are fuller 
of life, animation, agility, and grace than any 
mortal thing on earth. To see a snow-white 
squadron, two or three hundred strong, sud- 
denly make a dash from a state of repose, and 
scamper, like mad race-horses, along the edge 
of a precipitous bluff, until the mad gallop of 
their twinkling feet is lost in the distance—per- 
haps a good half-mile away—and the green 
herder rises from his couch on the green grass, 
and girds up his loins preparatory to going after 
the runaway rascals—when presto! here they 
come again, leaping, and glancing, and darting, 
and stamping, right back to the place from 
which they started, and suddenly stop, and look, 
with wonderful, inquiring eyes, upon the aston- 
ished herder; and, before he knows what to 
make of it, are off on the same “racket” again, 
kicking, and flinging, and capering, and pushing 
each other purposely to the edge of the bluff, 
which, however, they are far too well posted to 
fall over. There may be prettier sights in the 
animal world, but we have yet to see them. 
Then how they stretch themselves upon the 
grass, and lie in the warm rays of the life-giv- 
ing sun—sleep till they get tired of sleeping, 
and then make a break for suction—dividing 
their time, like good, natural infants, between 
the two great props of physical existence, sleep- 
ing and eating; while their mothers—good, 
staid, sober, honest souls—forgetting, perhaps, 





that they were once lambs themselves—crop, 
contentedly and assiduously, the juicy pastures, 
and keep strictly to the real business of life— 
their life—viz., converting as much as possible 
of the vegetable world into mutton for the use 
of somebody else—a worthless coyote, or a 
worthless man; but yet recognizing the grand 
fact that their children are about, and not get- 
ting too far away, as they would be prone to do 
under other circumstances. 

This is the rhapsody of sheep-herding; and 
the California shepherd can indulge in it to his 
heart’s content— if he has the sense or soul to 
do so—under skies as blue as those of Greece, 
and beneath as temperate a sun; fanned by 
zephyrs that would have been as welcome in 
Tempe; couched upon a bed of grasses and wild 
flowers that would shame the Arcadia of The- 
ocritus, or Virgil’s basin of the Po; and amid 
scenes of sensuousness and beauty, where life 
beats in rapturous harmony to the spring-time 
of the year, and shadows and suns its contin- 
uance in the vivid forms of graceful creatures, 
who have just begun life’s battle in the light of 
sport—whose swiftness, and joy, and innocence, 
and grace will, in the space of one short year, 
be changed into a most business-like appropria- 
tion of the best grass; and an eternal and un- 
quenchable desire to fool the shepherd if, haply, 
they should catch him napping. In all these 
things, verily, consists the poetry of shepherd- 
ing; but, in view of the change from lamb to 
mutton just mentioned, even such a poor and 
quasi-philosopher as a sheep-herder may be 
excused for quoting a stanza of a sacred and 
spiritual song, popular by its sonorousness and 
studied dignity of expression, and still used in 
some of our best churches: 


‘‘What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile,” 


and, with reference to it, say that he does not 
coincide with the view of Bishop Heber; that 
if the worthy bishop had known as much about 
animals as he thought he did about men, his 
natural modesty and good sense would have for- 
bidden the expression; and that if the virtuous 
and high-minded—perhaps “high-toned”—ec- 
clesiastical dignitary had handled the real, mun- 
dane crook over real, mundane sheep, in as 
wide-awake a manner as we must give him 
credit for handling the metaphorical and gilded 
implement over his spiritual flock, he would 
have discovered that animals could present a 
parallel to men that “had not been dreamt of 
in his philosophy.” 
ROBERT DUNCAN MILNE. 
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It is just twenty minutes past five in the after- 
noon. My friend is sitting near, industriously 
studying Spanish. She is making up for lost 
time, although you would never think so by the 
way she stops every few minutes to call out to 
her husband—who is reading in the porch— 
about some new word. Lucy, the little Spanish 
half-breed, is lingering at the table, ostensibly 
sorting out a heap of baby’s stockings, but in 
reality listening, with a gleam of amusement in 
her soft eyes, to the major correcting her mis- 
tress’s mistakes. 

A warm sun still shines over Agua Tibia, and 
whitens the lonely belfry of the ruined Mission 
of Pala. I am writing in a deep-seated win- 
dow, out of which I look as out of a frame. I 
see afar the wide reaches of the Valleys of Pala 
and Pauma, a spur of broken and picturesque 
mountains almost dividing the two. Directly 
below, a stretch of wild sage and chaparral ex- 
tends down to the scattering trees that mark 
the vagaries of the San Luis Rey River. Those 
trees are, indeed, so very far away that they are 
dwarfed to the merest shrubs in the distance. 

How soon we adapt ourselves to the present! 
It has come to be with me the most natural 

. thing in the world to live this free, easy, enjoy- 
able life—almost wholly spent out of doors. I 
will not think of how short a time it is since I 
took it up; it would only too forcibly remind 
me of how soon I must lay it down. Day fol- 
lows day, and there is not a cloud the width of 
your hand on the wide, blue sky. In the early 
morning, the pale mists are unrolled from the 
valleys, the warm breeze carries their lace-like 
film up the cafions, leaving it to float for a time 
on the far, blue hills. Then comes the glad 
summer day, wakening the birds and bees, the 
rustling grasses by the brook, the tender-blos- 
somed wild-flowers, the myriad insect world. 
Across your path a quail scurries with her large 
family at her heels, a rabbit darts under a bush, 
a lizard crosses a brown rock, a working bee 
goes singing past, a large, painted butterfly 
Ssteadies its wings, and slowly floats on the 
Sweet morning air. The shimmer of light on 
rock, tree, vale, and hill, the glow of a gorgeous 
sunset, the orange-tinted rim of the far horizon, 
the purple peaks of distant mountains—these 
are our pictures every day. 

Our house is nearly one hundred years old; 
it is more than a hundred feet in length. It is 





a genuine adobe, full of rooms opening on both 
sides of the building—of nooks, corners, and 
passages. It is built on the top of a hill; the 
ascent is very steep, and it looks like a Spanish 
fort, perched up here for defense. It is the only 
dwelling in the landscape, and can be seen 
many miles away. It is another proof of the 
falsehood of a statement, made all over the 
land from Maine to Mexico, that you can never 
civilize an Indian. A proof, too, of the wit’s 
assertion that if he could get twenty-four hours 
ahead with a lie, he defied Truth to overtake 
him. This was the residence of an Indian 
chief; the old orchard, the oleanders, the pas- 
sion-flowers, even the fish-pond, all owe their 
existence to him. His civilization, and that of 
his tribe, was the result of the self-sacrificing, 
noble work of the early Spanish missionaries. 
This work, uprooted and uptorn, in its infancy 
almost, by the cupidity and greed of the Mexi- 
can government, shows what might be done for 
our Indians if we would change our costly sys- 
tem of extermination—advocated so strenuous- 
ly by people who count themselves at once 
Christian and civilized—and try fairly some 
honest dealing, some effort at keeping treaties 
and faith with a race whose crime, in our eyes, 
has been that they were the legitimate posses- 
sors of a soil we coveted. 

We have no neighbors. Our nearest are at 
Pala, five miles away. Except, indeed, an In- 
dian rancheria, which may be three-fourths of 
the distance. I sit under the red-tiled porch, 
and paint wild-flowers in the mornings. An 
immense passion-vine has wreathed itself for 
many a year down and around the pillars, and 
all over the roof. Lucy, and Adele, the Indian 
girl, come and go about their work, often stop- 
ping to furtively peep over my shoulders to 
see how progress das floras. They are never 
tired of scouring the cajions in their leisure mo- 
ments, for some new specimen. I am glad I 
brought my paint-box. They told me at San 
Diego that as this is a “dry year,” the flowers 
were all dead long ago. At San Francisco, 
people said: “You are going to such a bare, 
barren part of the State that you will not find 
two trees inacounty.” There is one thing, how- 
ever, that is true about San Francisco, and that 
is, that very few there know anything about 
their State. I find in this “bare, southern 
county” trees in every valley, and the valleys 
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behind the Coast Range are often park-like 
in extent and variety.. To be sure, they are not 
on the coast road, or to be seen from the sea, 
and these are the routes taken by the average 
tourist. We find wild-flowers in every cajion, 
often growing on the mountain-tops; even the 
wild-sage, with its delicate pink-and-white or 
pale-blue blossoms, that has suffered most from 
lack of rain, is now in full bloom. 

I said we had no neighbors: I was wrong. 
We are surrounded by thousands of brown- 
throated singers. The humming-birds flutter 
in and out through the tangles of the passion- 
vine while I work, serenely indifferent to my 
presence. I saw five on one oleander branch, 
this morning, all differently tinted. There is 
a family of mocking-birds who have taken pos- 
session of a banana tree, giving us daily con- 
certs. 

My friend rushes up to me a dozen times of 
a morning, in her breezy way, challenging my 
admiration for her baby, her husband, or her 
home. She sweeps her hand off over the val- 
leys and the hills, and triumphantly asks: 
“Where have you seen a view so wide, so wild, 
and yet so beautiful? Don’t you think I ought 
to be happy here?” 

I look into her merry face and see that she is 
happy. Happiness is sometimes a perilous 
subject to broach, with a friend whom you have 
not seen for five years after he or she has mar- 
ried. In novels and the drama, the last chap- 
ter closes and the curtain rightly drops at that 
epoch. The true artist, who always works from 
life, knows well that there are dangers in mak- 
ing soundings in that mysterious sea. 

Our horses, ready saddled, Spanish fashion, 
are always waiting for us; the ride every day 
following trails that, like the winds, go hither 
and thither where they list. I ought to say my 
friend and I follow trails, for when the major is 
with us we take a mountain and go straight up 
it after a manner that, when I first came, seemed 
horrible. I soon saw that to betray the least 
terror would be considered a lamentable proof 
of cowardice. I was mortally afraid of every 
step. I had a haunting fear that I would soon 
find myself rolling to the bottom of some fright- 
ful precipice. I saw that if our leader chose to 
leap into the first gulf, his wife would fearlessly 
leap in after him. I saw her holding on to the 
mane in desperate effort to keep herself from 
slipping over the tail of her steed, and heard 
her, with her pale face contradicting her asser- 
tion—as soon as she got back to her faculty of 
speech—patronizingly assure me that it was 
nothing when you got used to it. Well, neither 
was it. Your mountain horse is a sure-footed 
animal, that, if left to himself, will carry you 





safely where you could hardly climb; but, as I 
was neither a cavalry officer, nor a woman in 
love with one, it took me some time to get used 
to it. The views from the heights, however, al- 
ways repaid the toil of ascent. They were a 
vast panorama, full of valleys, deep caiions, 
hills, and circled by range upon range of rugged 
mountains, while the sea, like a blue robe, 
wrapped the dark coast line; rising out of it, 
bluer still, an island loomed to the north. 

This, then, is what people call solitude, of 
which the gregarious have such a horror—a 
lonely life among the hills. I am in love with 
it. Iam in love with the magic mornings, the 
long, dreamy days, the sweet, summer wind 
heavy with the odors of mountain pines. Twice 
a week we catch sounds from the great world, 
when our Indian boy comes riding with the 
mail from Pala. We are not at all anxious to 
hear from it. Unlike the hero of the Abyssin- 
ian valley, we know what that great world 
means, with its noisy streets, its gray and dusty 
cities, its crowds of human ants forever tugging 
at the burdens set for human ants to bear; its 
fever, its unrest, its misery, its sin. 


It is a glorious night. All nature lies hushed 
in profound calm. The atmosphere is so clear, 
from our elevated position, that the gloom-filled 
valley seems like space, and I am looking 
straight up out of it into a vast dome sown all 
over with diamonds. The planets go on their 
starry course, leaving broad trails of light; and 
that bridge of scintillating silver points —the 
Milky Way—is broader and whiter than I ever 
saw it before. How deep the silence is! In- 
sect and animal are alike asleep. It is so still 
that I almost fancy I hear the far-off murmur 
of the Pacific. But that is impossible, for to- 
night even the waves are drowsed, caressed to 
rest by the indolent south-sea wind. What I 
really hear is the gurgling of a mountain brook, 
whose sound in the wakeful day is lost, but 
who takes advantage of the stillness and the 
night to prattle to the listening pines. Look- 
ing across the wide levels of space, there is nota 
twinkle from the valleys, a gleam from the hills 
—there is only the “mysterious presence of the 
night,” and the far shimmer of stars. Yes, and 
something else—the soft patter of the Indian 
girl’s small feet as she ceaselessly, almost noise- 
lessly, walks up and down with the sleeping 
baby on her arm. How fair the child seems 
against the dark background of its nurse! Its 
beauty is not all owing to a young mother’s 
egotism. It lies like a white, drooping flower, of 
exquisite grace. The soft curves of the rounded 
cheeks, the long lashes shading them, the silky 
fair hair, the parted mouth in sleep, are all beau- 
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tiful. Surely some wild prompting of nature, 


from her savage ancestry, impels the girl to lull 
her charge.to rest under the stars in such a 
night as this. 


Yesterday, my friend and myself rode over by 
ourselves to the Indian village of Pauma. We 
lost the trail in the thick sage and chaparral, 
and soon found ourselves in a very Slough of 
Despond in a deep cafion. To make matters 
worse, her saddle turned and she had to dis- 
mount, while a sudden development of the 
mustang in my beast made it impossible for me 
to help her. There is always an uncertainty 
whenever there is a trace of this element, and 
few California horses are without it. It crops 
out ina variety of ways. Those who have jour- 
neyed on mule, donkey, Indian pony, or mus- 
tang will agree with me in ceding the place of 
honor to the last. He can discount the donkey 
in Pecksniffian meekness, the mule in pure ug- 
liness, tricks, and obstinacy, the Indian pony in 
doggedness of character. 
hibiting his peculiar traits when you least ex- 
pect it; he will travel along for miles in the 
most serene mood, then all of a sudden take to 
kicking out his heels, and going through a se- 
ries of pantomines as if he were trained for a 
circus. In my friend’s need the animal I rode 
waltzed around in the chaparral in the most 
aggravating manner, refusing point-blank to let 
me go near her. In the midst of our trouble a 
young Indian appeared ona pony. He went to 
work vigorously. She mounted again, and he 
led us into the right trail. There was a cool 
breeze from the far sea; we had a merry ride, 
laughing at our mishap and talking Spanish to 
our improvised guide. 

At the village, which consists of a few huts 
picturesquely grouped among trees on each 
side of the road, we saw an old Indian woman, 
said to have been the mother of several chil- 
dren when the missionaries first came to San 
Luis Rey. The mission was founded in June, 
1798. Her relatives claim that she is nearly one 
hundred and twenty, but this cannot be true. 
She told me herself that she remembered well 
when ée/ fadre Antonio Peyri came first to San 
Luis. He came there in 1799, but I do not 
think she is much over one hundred. She is a 
sight to remember. There was no furniture of 
any kind in her hut. She was sitting on the 
floor, which was of earth, and when we first 
went in she was bending over a stone, with 
a round hole in the middle, partly filled with 
wheat. This she was pounding with a kind of 
pestle made from a smaller stone. There was 
a débris of ashes in the middle of the floor; I 
looked up, and saw that there was a hole in the 


He has a way of ex-. 





roof directly above it. It was very evident, 
however, from the appearance of the walls, that 
the smoke did not go out by this hole, but wher- 
ever it pleased. A young girl, who had lived 
with my friend, and who seemed overjoyed to 
see her, told the old woman who we were. She 
sat up straight on her sheepskin, and said to 
our inquiries that she could understand all we 
said in Spanish, but must answer in Indian, and 
that her granddaughter would translate for us. 
She said she had her children taught with the 
first converts at the mission, but had forgotten 
a great deal that they told her; that her mem- 
ory was getting poorer all the time. She looked 
oldest in her eyes; they were hollow, pale and 
unearthly, and sunk under the great caverns of 
her bushy eyebrows. Her features were strong, 
but good; I think at one time she must have 
been a fine specimen of her race. 

The girl hung about my friend, stopping 
every few minutes to ask something more about 
el chiguito Luis. They have a pretty way of 
accenting this name on the last syllable. She 
took us into their little church, which is in the 
centre of the village, and of which she seemed 
very proud. It was a rude, oblong building, 
of adobe walls, the rafters tied together with 
strips of sheepskin. The altar was neatly railed 
off, and made of white, painted wood. They 
had two drums, and a place for a choir, to which 
you climbed by a step-ladder. There were no 
pews—no seats of any kind. On the altar was 
a small crucifix, and before this was laid a 
quantity of freshly gathered wild-flowers. We 
thought this simple offering very beautiful. It 
showed that in those semi-civilized hearts there 
is a connection between the beauties of nature 
and the worship of God. When we consider 
that the Indians carried all the material for this 
building themselves, in baskets—that they had 
no educated priests to guide them with their 
skill, as in the old mission days—that they had 
only the remembrance of the now vague past— 
we must surely conclude that they deserve credit 
for even this rude architecture. 

We looked at their thrifty little fields of corn, 
which grow everywhere, near the river; at their 
dark-eyed, dark-faced little ones, that scam- 
pered under the fences as we came near, look- 
ing back at us shyly from between the bars; at 
their odd ponies and cattle, contentedly brows- 
ing about; at the speckled hens, that scratched 
around their small door-yards; and we must 
have been thinking the same thoughts, for my 
friend said to me, with a trace of irritation in 
her voice: 

“Why do our people always say that no In- 
dian can be civilized?” 

We went down under an immense fig-tree, 
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and sat down on a bench to rest. The women 
and girls were sunning themselves, seated in 
groups, smoking and making cigarettes; the 
men were all away, hunting rabbits. These wo- 
men interested me; they run riot in color. 
Their garments were as great a conglomera- 
tion as if you should let your palette fall face 
downward when it is freshly set. There is no 
picking out a distinctive tone; old and young 
put on the gayest and brightest hues they can 
get. It being Sunday, they were all in their 
finest clothes, from the gray-haired matron, 
with her sky-blue and red shawl wrapped about 
her head, like a Turkish turban, to the slender 
damsel, just passing from childhood, with her 
orange skirt, red bodice, and as many strings 
of beads about her neck as a society belle. 
They are not pretty, these Indian girls—their 
features are too strong, their skin too dark; but 
they have graceful, slim, elastic figures, like 
young Dianas in bronze. And they have eyes 
that have a soft, liquid, far-off look ; dark, large, 
trusting, as you see sometimes when you look 
steadily into an animal’s eyes. It was easy to 
see that my friend was known and liked by 
them. In a dozen little ways they showed their 
friendliness. There is a Freemasonry among 
women of all ages, climes, and races; they 
come very near to each other; and, from the 
wigwam to the palace, care very much more 
for each other’s good will than men believe. 

There was a monster vine that had twined 
itself around the lower branches of the fig-tree, 
making a perfect shade of cool rest. Little 
benches were placed here and there, under 
other trees, in the leafy places, a good deal like 
a German beer-garden—only there was no 
music and no lager, except, indeed, the music of 
the mocking-birds that carroled gaily in every 
tree. And instead of the fair hair, blue eyes, 
and rosy cheeks of the /raudein, little forms 
with dark faces and odd, grotesque costumes 
met you at every turn. The breeze stirred the 
large, lazy fig-leaves, and sighed to the sleepy 
river among the reeds. We were in no haste 
to go, and sat enjoying the strange, new life 
until the shadows were growing purple in the 
cafions and dusky on the roads. 

They brought us our horses at last, surround- 
ing us, and all proffering assistance at once. 
We went to say adios to the centenarian. Well, 
it was pitiful. There she lay, extended on the 
ground; her poor old gray head pillowed on a 
block of wood, and fast asleep. 

All the evening that sight haunted me. I 
longed to take the tired soul, and put her, for 
once, on a soft bed ; to let her feel, at last, the 
luxury of stretching her weary limbs in com- 
fort. I told the major. He said that nothing 





would be more cruel than to remove her from 
her present surroundings; that she had known 
no other pillow from infancy—except, perhaps, 
a stone—and that I ought to know that sleep 
did not always come sweetest and deepest to 
dainty couches. 


This has been a gala day, and how thoroughly 
we have all enjoyed it! It is the Feast of St. 
John, and from the early morning we could see 
the Indians, riding in twos, or threes, or some- 
times singly, on their way to Pala. You may 
be sure we were on the alert; for we knew we 
were all going, from the baby, staring wildly at 
the unwonted fuss, to u#-foco-foco, as my 
friend calls Lucy. Doubtless we each had our 
special attraction. I knew mine very well. I 
was going to see a glimpse of the old Califor- 
nia life, that drooped and went out after the 
missions fell, so that it is only at rare intervals 
and in out-of-the-way nooks that we catcha 
trace of it to-day. All days are beautiful here, 
and this was like the rest. The light flecked the 
brown road, lit up the eddies of the now shal- 
low river, and danced merrily on the still trees; 
but we heeded neither tree, nor stream, nor 
glinting sunlight; we had eyes only for the 
strange groups of gaily dressed Indians who 
rode beside us, with their happy-faced wives, sis- 
ters, or daughters before or behind them. They 
all made their way to the church; we followed 
them into a large, rough building, evidently 
put together from the ruins of the mission, of 
which only the belfry remained. 

A priest, who looked in keeping with the sur- 
roundings, celebrated mass. He was a Span- 
iard, but dark, even for a Spaniard. The con- 
gregation was chiefly Indian; the men were in 
groups on one side, close to the wall; on the 
other were the women, in costumes odd, varied, 
strange, and fantastic. Many wore the tradi- 
tional vebosa of Mexico, draped about their 
heads and shoulders with that peculiar grace 
that their grandmothers must have caught from 
the pioneer daughters of the Spanish fresidios. 
Here and there a representative of the gente de 
ragon wore a bonnet more or less approximat- 
ing to a recent fashion-plate; but, as a rule, 
fashion for once, in a congregation largely com- 
posed of women, was disregarded. A young 
Indian girl knelt near me, arrayed, doubtless, in 
her own estimation, far finer than the lilies in the 
field. She wore a Dolly-Varden skirt, a yellow 
waist, a green shawl, which she coquettishly 
allowed to drop half away from her figure, a 
blue hat with bright-red ribbons, and a green 
veil fastened with an enormous brass buckle. 

The choir was a study. It consisted of a 
first and second violin, a man who sadly and 
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solemnly beat an ordinary-sized drum, and 
another who, in an equally melancholy manner, 
beat a smaller one; they were all Indians. 
There was also an immense fellow, fat, serene, 
complacent, who had his place at a stand on 
which was placed a missal saved from the wreck 
ofthe mission ; from this he sung, with sonorous 
voice and much satisfaction, the responses. If 
you could only have seen him when the Domi- 
nus vobiscum floated down from the altar, how 
he plumed and spread himself—advancing a 
step, like a successful frima donna nearing 
the foot-lights, and with the same self-assured 
air with which she calmly regards the dress- 
circle and boxes, he surveyed his surrounding 
neighbors, and, opening his mouth, rolled out 
in triumph, £7 cum spiritu tuo! 

The clerk was a long-legged, large-boned, 
hoary-headed old Indian, who jealously ad- 
hered to his privilege of serving mass, and will 
allow no boy to be taught to supersede him. 
He also made the collection, his manner of do- 
ing so being at once novel and effective. He 
allowed no one to escape; finding an Indian 
with his eyes steadily fixed on the floor, he 
would keep his post beside him until the eyes 
were raised. Then he would put the plate di- 
rectly under the Indian’s nose, and keep his 
post beside him until, usually, the most close- 


fisted were shamed into charity. Truth com- 
pels me to say, however, that he sometimes 
failed. Occasionally there was one who looked 
blankly into distance, doggedly at the floor, or 
piously at the rafters, or anywhere but at the 


persevering collector. When we gave our offer- 
ings, they were so unusual, I suppose—though 
none of us put in more than four bits—that he 
stood for a long time straight before us, shak- 
ing the coin on the plate as if to test whether 
or not it was genuine, while he gravely and 
slowly eyed each of us in turn. The sermon 
was, of course, in Spanish. The Jadre preached 
in a strong, simple, earnest manner, so clearly 
that I understood every word. The major said 
that he spoke very distinctly on account of the 
Indians, to many of whom Spanish is still diffi- 
cult. 

After mass the fun commenced in earnest. 
From the piazza of the only “inn,” and almost 
the only house in Pala, we watched the various 
Indian and Spanish games. A vine festooned 
the pillars, and ran the whole length of the 
piazza; at a distance from us sat a couple of 
native Californians, leaning idly back in their 
chairs, taking no part in the amusement, but 
quietly smoking cigars and looking on. One 
was a handsome, broad-shouldered, athletic 
young man, with flashing eyes under his wide 
Sombrero, and the air of Fra Diavolo. The 





Indian women and children were in groups, 
seated about the church; they were like dashes 
of bright color against the brown adobe wails 
and the gray landscape. Far off, the mount- 
ains rose, wild and rugged, chain after chain, 
until their blue peaks were lost against the 
pale-blue sky; while the ruined white belfry of 
the old mission towered, solitary, out of the 
plain, like a phantom of the past. 

You that have read Bret Harte’s beautiful 
poem of “Concepcion Arguello” will not wonder 
that the game that interested me most was the 
one of which he says: 


‘‘They plucked for her the buried chicken from be- 
neath their mustangs’ feet." 


About sixty horsemen formed themselves into 
two columns; a full-grown chicken, with a sil- 
ver dollar tied to its leg, was buried up to its 
neck in the middle of the road. Fifteen horse- 
men entered the lists as competitors in this 
game of daring and difficult horsemanship. 
They galloped past in turn, leaning far down 
out of their saddles, trying to pluck out and 
carry off the prize. Again and again they rode 
full tilt at the unfortunate head, sweeping down 
with astonishing speed and agility—all to no 
purpose. The chicken, in its frantic efforts to 
free itself, dodged successfully all their passing 
grasps. Their riding was wonderful; the horse 
and the man were as one. Two of the riders 
were thrown under their horses’ feet; and had 
they been of our race, they would not have es- 
caped without broken bones, at least; but they 
were mounted and ready for the next run, which 
they took as coolly as any of the others. At last, 
partly by its own efforts and their pulling, the 
chicken got out of the hole and ran away. By all 
rules of any decent game, I think he earned his 
liberty. But what humanity does man know in 
what he calls “sport,” whether he be savage or 
civilized? The terrified bird was followed by 
the whole screaming horde, umpires and all, 
yelling like demons. Among them I noticed 
two youths with blue eyes and fair hair, who, 
from their light skins and bad riding, I knew 
must be Americans or English. They soon 
caught and buried the chicken still more deeply. 
Then the troop formed into line again and set 
after him, making the far hills resound with 
their shouts. It was fully two hours before a 
dark-faced youth, with a red scarf tied around 
his head, secured the prize. Immediately, he 
darted off for a post half a mile distant, with 
the band racing, like so many John Gilpins, af- 
ter him. It was his privilege, after passing this 
goal, to strike over the head with the chicken 
any person who came near him. No sooner, 
then, had he reached the post, than the chase 
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was reversed—he was the pursuer; they flew 
with the rapidity of the wind, amid wild laugh- 
ter, while he belabored all that he could catch 
with the mutilated and unfortunate fowl. He 


was the observed of all observers, as he rode 
gaily about with the blood-stained chicken fas- 
tened to his saddle, and worn with as much tri- 
umph as ever his ancestors wore a scalp. 


It is all over, now, this day of blended color, 
light, wild scenes, and wilder people. We were 
so tired with the excitement of such varied, 
strange, and absorbing pictures that we spoke 





very little to each other on our way back. The 
gray, still twilight has come, and our mountain 
home, after the hot, dusty day, seems more 
like a beautiful haven of rest than ever. The 
cows are drowsily coming up the hill, while the 
Indian boy stands, pail in hand, ready to milk 
them; the swallows are gathered to their nests, 
the shadows are stealing on the pines. My 
friend has opened the piano, and is playing 
softly a vesper hymn; as I listen to it, the ves- 
per star gleams suddenly, white and clear, out 
of the amethyst-tinted sky. 
AGNES M. MANNING. 





AMERICANISM 


The question of whether we dwellers on the 
western side of the Atlantic are ever to possess 
a distinctly representative literature of our own 
has so long been a subject of rather fervid pop- 
ular discussion, that it would seem to have re- 
ceived the most exhaustive and satisfactory 
treatment from essayists and critics. It will be 
safe to say that a very large majority of people 
who think at all on literary matters look for- 
ward with quite as much confidence to the 
coming of the great American novel as astron- 
omy does to the ultimate return of Encke’s 
comet. But although it has become fashion- 
able, in a kind of careless newspaper sense, 
now and then to mention, with a spirit of comic 
prophecy, the future appearance of this work, 
there is also reason to believe that a great 
American novel by no means completes, for 
hopeful observers, the Paradise of rosy proba- 
bilities. If we are to have such a novel, it also 
seems to be tacitly understood that we are to 
have a great national poem likewise, and a 
great historical work, and, indeed, some. nota- 
ble example of greatness in all literary depart- 
ments. An extremely wide belief seems now 
to prevail, among enlightened people, that our 
country will, at some undetermined day, pos- 
sess a literature as nobly distinctive, character- 
istic, and durable as that of England or France. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is responsible for the 
statement that a very great deal of the best 
thinking is done in an irregular way; but there 
would seem slight doubt that—concerning this 
matter of a coming American literature, prop- 
erly so called—the irregularity of the thought is 
not redeemed by its soundness. There appears 
to be a sort of prospective analogy drawn be- 





IN LITERATURE. 


tween our general national grandeur and that 
splendid literary individuality which is now 
thought an undeveloped power of such massive 
promise. We talk of our unwritten poems as 
we might talk of so many iron-clads yet unbuilt, 
or overland routes yet unaccemplished. We 
have done so many things on a magnificent 
scale, here in America—we have brought forth 
so much that no other country has previously 
brought forth, we have exhibited peculiar traits 
that are so emphatically the traits of no other 
country—that this question of producing, in a 
degree precisely similar, a superb race of char- 
acteristic authors, almost appears a pleasantly 
inevitable seguétur. Some Oregonian Dryden, 
some Californian Byron, and even some Milton 
of the Pacific Slope, are figures which loom 
amid the days to be in colors of prophecy that 
hardly seem indeterminate. It is, indeed, no- 
ticeable that the Eastern element usually ap- 
pears annulled in our visions of a coming liter- 
ature. It is thought proper to say of not a few 
authors whose prose and poetry have passed, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, certain severer 
critical tests, that, notwithstanding intrinsic 
worth of the highest order, they fail fittingly to 
express the spirit of the land which produced 
them. They do not “smack of the soil.” They 
are not “American,” which is admittedly defin- 
able as Western, since in the prairies, mount- 
ains, and mighty rivers of our West is found 
that one stupendous feature of geographical 
immensity, combined with spacious fertility, 
which forbids comparison between our country 
and all European civilization. It is certain 
that the extremists have roundly asserted Mr. 
Longfellow not to be an American poet, in spite 
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of “Hiawatha;” and that they have even said 
the same of Mr. Lowell, notwithstanding the 
“Bigelow Papers.” 

But thus far it must be allowed that those 
most clamorous after the American spirit in our 
literature are the least capable of making their 
demand assume a simply comprehensible shape. 
They are, as a rule, admirable at sonorous gen- 
eralities, but less effective in other methods of 
self-defense. They are exceedingly fond of 
talking and writing about breadth, depth, height, 
and distance; but when asked to express the 
literary equivalent of these terms, it can not be 
said that they succeed by any means as well. 

‘ Now, what has so often been termed “Ameri- 
canism” is either a clearly attainable end in our 
literature, or it is not. If attainable at all, it is 
better to be described than by glowingly vague 
adjectives of vastness, multitude, and strength. 
If not attainable, it is something wholly outside 
the realm of literary art, and therefore, in so 
far as regards the least practical utility, merely 
a figure of speech. 

That the world has seen much in democracy 
both saliently novel and profoundly majestic, 
can not well be denied; that democracy, as an 
idea, should deeply tinge the thought of many 
literary generations, and operate with decisive 
power upon the formation of different though 
analogous styles, may also be very safely as- 
sumed; that its best influences of expansion, 
elevation, and inspiration should be felt with 
vigorous effect upon the intellect of any given 
community whom its watchwords have nerved, 
and whom its banners have led to battle, is 
none the less difficult to discredit: but that 
its latent energies should be able to lay the 
corner-stone, construct the foundation, and 
finally complete the edifice of a literature abso- 
lutely unique (as, for example, that of Greece 
or of Germany was absolutely unique), can not 
be considered by any means a reasonable claim. 

After all, there is one positive and insurmount- 
able kind of boundary between all literatures, 
and that is the boundary of language alone. 
What we call the “genius” of a language is a 
prodigiously representative affair. It is not 
only a nation’s thought, but it is a nation’s way 
of thinking; it is the temperament, taste, and 
habit of the people ; it is their worst fault no 
less than their best virtue; it is their deepest 
hatred and their most fervid preference; it is 
their power to divert themselves and their sus- 
ceptibility of being bored; it is even their eat- 
ing and their drinking. So closely is the slow 
development of language wedded to that of lit- 
erature that the two may well be considered 
inextricable. From wild, uncouth beginnings 
the gradual phases of differentiation result. As 





the people by degrees erherge from barbarism, 
their rude songs, ballads, legends, eddas, and 
sagas give place to more deliberated, conscious, 
and artistic work; and this consideration, how- 
ever its mention may strike the reader as un- 
pardonable truism, in our age of philological 
research and analysis, nevertheless appears to 
have been quite obstinately overlooked by many 
contemporary observers. It is, perhaps, need- 
less enough, remindingly, to state that our own 
country differs from all others on the globe in 
the matter of its civic growth. Indeed, to speak 
strictly, we must declare ourselves to have ex- 
isted without having ever had a true national 
birth. From a collection of colonies, we were 
rapidly transformed into a powerful nation. We 
suddenly found ourselves, so to speak, in pos- 
session of a brilliant present, and in confident 
expectation of a splendid future. But we were 
strangely without a past. We had no national 
descent. In a governmental sense, there was 
a vast hiatus between our English-modeled 
laws and the savage councils of those painted 
braves who had built their camp-fires where 
now stood our court-houses; but in a literary 
sense we were far less aboriginal. We could 
not write an address without recalling Addison 
and Zhe Spectator; nor deliver one without 
suggesting some such model as Burke or Pitt. 
If our poetry did not reflect the elegant iam- 
bics of Pope, it bore pointed resemblance to 
some English bard of greater or less fame. In 
our early days we wrote a great deal about 
freedom, both in prose and verse; and, although 
very much of what we wrote succeeding gener- 
ations have been willing to let die, there is no 
reason to say that these productions were not 
often thoroughly imbued with the democratic 
spirit. This statement, however, would doubt- 
less be denied by those critics for whom the 
democratic spirit has a certain pronounced lit- 
erary technique of its own; but, as before said, 
the chief difficulty now seems to consist in de- 
fining what is meant by that peculiar combina- 
tion of matter and manner at present demanded 
of our future “native” writers, on the part of not 
a few American critics, and of numerous Eng- 
lish ones. 

There are no grounds for the most earnest 
conservative to ignore the fact that Mr. Walt 
Whitman is widely regarded among English- 
men of thought and culture as the emanci- 
pator and regenerator of American letters. It 
would be possible to find statements from note- 
worthy sources in which this writer has been 
spoken of as the pioneer of democratic art— 
whatever those same words may mean. Mr. 
Whitman has some passionate admirers, and it 
is safe to state that these will all vehemently 
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claim for him a comnranding place, not alone 
as a poet, but as an artist also. They will tell 
you that he has overcome the bulky difficulty 
of founding an American literature—that he is 
the father of American letters. From him, they 
will say, is to spring our future race of poets, 
as from Homer sprang Pindar, Aschylus, or 
Euripides. If he is not painstaking nor polished, 
neither, ¢hey will assert, were the early Greek 
singers, neither was Chaucer, neither were the 
remote shapers of German verse. He is, first 
of all, still further say his admirers, democratic. 
It is most noticeable, too, that this same “demo- 
cratic” trait (in some curious way insisted upon 
as a literary one) is declared to overshadow all 
others. Intense earnestness, a sort of gigantic 
philanthropy, a universal sympathy and charity, 
a vigorous adoration of nature, a vastly positive 
kind of optimism—these are all recorded as 
some of Mr. Whitman’s most prominent minor 
attributes : provided it be not affirmed that they 
are all implied through the one first recorded. 
However this may be, Mr.Whitman’s lovers place 
him—as they will doubtless admit—in some such 
exalted and venerable position as that just de- 
scribed. “It is as much to be expected,” says 
a past number of an extremely able English re- 
view, “that poems and pictures requiring new 
names should be found in America as that 
new living things of any other kind—the hick- 
ory and the hemlock, the mocking-bird and the 
katydid—should be found.” “‘Hiawatha,’” it is 
further asserted, “might have been dreamed in 
Kensington by a London man of letters who 
possessed a graceful idealizing turn of imagina- 
tion, and who had studied, with clear-minded 
and gracious sympathy, the better side of In- 
dian character and manners.” 

It is respectfully presumed that the reader is 
to some extent familiar with Mr. Whitman’s 
writings. If this be the case, he will no doubt 
admit that an expectation of novelty, in any one 
beginning their perusal, can scarcely ever fail 
of being gratified. Assuredly, Leaves of Grass 
must strike a foreigner as equally new with our 
hemlocks and mocking-birds. Perhaps it might 
even strike him with something of the violence 
of snow when first seen by an Egyptian. But 
there is one notable difference between the 
fauna and flora of this country and that special 
inhabitant of it named Walt Whitman: the 
hemlocks and mocking-birds are an indigenous 
natural growth; and it can scarcely be said, on 
the other hand, of Mr. Whitman’s poetry that 


it is an indigenous literary growth. There even 


appears something astonishing in the fact of any 
American mind, equally fortunate as regards 
the possession of culture and the absence of 
prejudice, not clearly perceiving the falsity of 





Mr. Whitman’s position before the community 
which he is said to represent with such colos- 
sal ability. On this gentleman’s personal sin- 
cerity—on his deep belief in the sacred import- 
ance of his utterances—on the perfect good 
faith with which he offers his voluminous mus- 
ings to his land and his century—we have no 
intention of casting the slightest doubt. But, 
unfortunately, it is possible for a man to atti- 
tudinize without knowing it. There are such 
things as unconscious Zoseurs. It does not seem 
at all improbable that Mr. Whitman is one of 
these. To believe devoutly in ourselves is a dif- 
ferent matter from making others believe in us. 
When certain scriptural-sounding narratives 
were first published as the translated work of 
an ancient, half-barbaric poet named Ossian, 
the element which these writings contained of 
shadowy sublimity and antique stateliness only 
increased their interest, while it made the 
probability of their authenticity still stronger. 
A savage abandonment to ecstatic or melan- 
choly moods, a blind groping after artistic 
form, strength but insecurity of touch, and the 
hundred other indications of poetic force, no 
less abundant than ill-managed—all seeemed 
natural enough to the period from which Ossian 
was said to proceed. But the moment that ru- 
mor asserted them to be the genuine work of 
their supposed discoverer and translator, the 
pungent atmosphere of anachronism by which 
they were at once surrounded rendered them 
almost worthless in popular estimation. 

There is a marked similarity between the case 
of Ossian and that of Mr. Whitman. He ad- 
dresses an exceedingly cultivated age in the ar- 
tistic language of barbarism. His philosophy 
is an eminently modern affair, being a kind of 
prodigious reverence-doing to all creation—an 
acceptance of all events, whether evil or good, 
as the only conceivably proper condition of the 
universe. “Whatever is, is right” could cover, 
with its brief phrasing, the substance of many 
resonant pages from Leaves of Grass. But this 
philosophy, as before said, has been expressed 
with what should be called nothing except an 
intentional defiance of all literary art. It is 
not fair to declare Mr. Whitman’s method one 
of powerful originality, for that which deliber- 
ately places itself outside of all literature can 
not be judged by literary canons. He rouses, 
in a perfectly unbiased critic, something of the 
same amazement as might result from seeing 
some native of our great West robed in the 
garb of an ancient British harper, and chant- 
ing, with picturesque solemnity, the most elo- 
quent passages of Carlyle and Emerson. It is 
safe to say that no such artificiality of effect 
can possibly be produced in letters as that 
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which springs from a writer’s attempt to clothe 
his thought in the dress of long-past ages; we 
have seen numerous examples of this, during 
late years, in the shape of almost slavish me- 
dizval imitations. But if a writer, born in a 
century when the metrical and rhythmical 
structure of English verse has reached a most 
exquisite degree of development, shall present 
himself as an English-speaking poet, and yet 
offer as the substance of this claim only ideas 
expressed with a chaotic lawlessness for which 
neither art nor nature affords him the slightest 
parallel, then it must be conceded that we en- 
counter one of those rare cases toward which 
nothing seems more justifiable than raw ridi- 
cule. It will not by any means do to say that 
Mr. Whitman speaks the language of democ- 
racy; for the poet must be above all things an ar- 
tist, whether he be “aristocrat, democrat, or auto- 
crat.” One need hardly fear the charge of dog- 
matism in asserting that all Mr. Whitman’s 
work, from beginning to end, is absolutely with- 
out art. This sort of thing may be American- 
ism in literature, provided any one choose arbi- 
trarily to give it such a name; but even then 
the definition would possess a kind of bewilder- 
ing universality, since, as a well-known Ameri- 
can critic not long ago said of Mr. Whitman, 
he has produced poems that are about as much 
like poems as a summer morning or an alarm 
of fire. 

Those who have read Mr. Whitman’s works 
must be sensible of how much conscious cul- 
ture they exhibit on the part of their author. 
He is, indeed, apparently very well stocked 
with erudition, and by no means averse to air- 
ing it. If it is an exceedingly illiterate thing to 
talk about 


‘Wabash, Miami, Saginaw, Chippewa, 
Oshkosh, and Walla Walla,” 


we must admit that Mr. Whitman’s books by 
no means confine themselves to mere Ameri- 
can nomenclature. He shows an unquestion- 
able familiarity with 


“Kronos, 


son. 


Zeus his son, and Hercules his grand- 


He represents himself as 


“‘Buying drafts of Osiris, Isis, Belus, Brahma, Bud- 
dha,” 


and he repeatedly shows that the records of 
Past civilizations, mythologies, and philosophies 
are so many open scrolls to him. He glorifies 
the ignorant masses, but he is by no means 





one of them. He may have gone about in a 
red shirt and with trousers thrust into his 
boots for a number of years, but such costume 
made him akin in nothing, beyond its own slight 
limits, to the unlettered Western men whom he 
calls his “camerados.” Democracy may have 
equality for one of its foremost meanings, but 
there is not any doubt that Mr. Whitman ad- 
dresses his fellow-citizens on no such platform. 
He appears before them with a great deal of 
European culture disguised beneath an exterior 
of Western roughness. It is almost as though 
we should tear the false moustaches from a 
supposed Italian organ-grinder, and divest the 
rings from his ears, to find a Yankee Brown or 
a Celtic McNamara smiling at our deception. 
Mr. Whitman is so emphatically unrepresenta- 
tive of the large class whom he “celebrates,” 
that very possibly not one in five hundred of 
the ignorant masses in this country would 
have the remotest conception of his aim—phil- 
osophic, lyrical, or reformatory—on examining 
his work. 

If any singer could be popular with these 
same ignorant masses, or could even partially 
represent their rude life, it must be some poet 
endowed with the sunny honesty, the candid 
heartiness, and the appealing simplicity of a 
man like Robert Burns. The method of such 
a poet should be one of limpid, unostentatious 
directness. He should not abandon rhyme, 
since he would be addressing a community with 
an immemorial inherited respect for it; he 
should not separate himself from the restric- 
tions of metre, since to do this would be to 
chill sympathy by means of an unwarrantable 
egotism. He could not expect to try the loftier 
heights of song, but should rather walk among 
its green valley-lands. Such have been all the 
great popular poets of all countries, and Amer- 
ica, remarkable as she may be in many respects, 
takes her rightful place, after all, in the fated 
sequence of things. To cultivated Englishmen 
—wearied with the scholarly air which so many 
of them breathe, and wearied, too, with the 
innumerable historic suggestions everywhere 
so manifest throughout their own and neigh- 
boring countries—it is little wonder that the 
voice of a Walt Whitman, heard as emanant 
from vast unknown regions of country, should 
bring every suggestion of spontaneity and gen- 
uineness. But for us, who are not ignorant of 
the sort of democracy which Walt Whitman 
addresses; for us, who recognize ourselves, 
year after year, as more thoroughly the intel- 
lectual colonists of the country from which we 
have sprung; for us, who can clearly note the 
general tendency of our educational impulses 
toward a natural process of evolutional im- 
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provement—for us, indeed, whose sight is 
blinded by no ocean fogs, and whose hearing is 
deafened by no ocean turbulence, the wild gro- 
tesqueness, the unbridled extravagance, the de- 
liberated carelessness, and the distressing ob- 
scenity of this peculiar writer appear in their 
proper colors of affectation and masquerade. 
It is not intended in the present article to 
quote largely from the pages of Mr. Whitman, 
by that easy and somewhat cheap means of se- 
lection from his coarsest and most ill-advised 
passages strengthening a critical argument 
which can dispense with all such assistance. 
More just would it be to the author under dis- 
cussion, if certain detached lines were quoted 
which possess unquestionable beauty and strong 
poetic spirit. These lines, which occasionally 
occur in passages of some length, often increase 
the effect of intense self-consciousness and 
meditated acting of a part, which has been so 
widely the verdict pronounced upon Mr. Whit- 
man by hisown countrymen. Such lines as 


“‘A gigantic beauty of a stallion, fresh and respons- 
ive to my caresses, 

Head high in the forehead, wide between the ears, 

Limbs glossy and supple, tail dusting the ground, 

Eyes full of sparkling wickedness—ears finely cut, 
flexibly moving,” 


are, beyond doubt, descriptively powerful. The 
man who wrote them possesses a plainly.seen 
sense of artistic possibilities, however he may 
have assumed to possess no such sense in num- 


berless other lines. 
how 


Again, when we read of 


‘*The brook puts out of the roots of the old tree and 
flows to the meadow,” 


or of 


‘*The dusky green of the rye as it ripples and shades 
in the breeze,” 


we clearly recognize that Mr. Whitman knows 
the difference between true poetry and turgid 
dithyramb—a knowledge which is somehow 
fatal to any preservation of our respect for the 
authenticity of his “barbaric yawp.” His pic- 
turesque or poetical intervals meet his prevail- 
ing rudeness and commonness with an oddly 
insincere clash. It is somehow as if a terrify- 
ing maniac should be suddenly discovered to 
labor under an ordinary fit of nervous hysteria. 
His glimpses of perfect sanity are sometimes 
Mr. Whitman’s most unfortunate point. To 
Englishmen, all this sort of thing is extremely 
real “Americanism,” perhaps, but to Americans 
it is very strongly like rank affectation. The 
Westminster Review for July, 1871, says, in an 





article on Mr. Whitman, that “if he had written 
in England in the period of Queen Anne, if he 
had written in France in the period of the grand 
monarque, he must have either acknowledged 
the supremacy of authority in literature, and 
submitted to it, or, on the other hand, revolted 
against it. As it is, he is remote from author- 
ity,” proceeds this reviewer, “and neither sub- 
mits nor revolts.” But the question promptly 
presents itself, at this point, of whether any- 
thing can be.considered of the slightest literary 
value which “neither submits nor revolts” 
against authority of some sort. For to do nei- 
ther of these two things undoubtedly is to place 
one’s self outside the arena, and yet wish to be 
counted in the fight. It is taking a royal road 
to success with a vengeance; it is laying out a 
kind of inadmissible by-path toward respectful 
consideration across regions where “no thor- 
oughfare” puts up an irrefragable veto. Victor 
Hugo and the so-called Romantic School of 
France were tremendous originals in their way; 
they broke through an immense barricade of 
prejudice, but at the same time they submitted 
here while they revolted there, and vice versa. 
Such revolt and such submission constitute the 
substance of all possible progress and retro- 
gression in literature. 

With regard to either of these results, it would 
seem as if their means of accomplishment were 
in no manner deeply hidden. The vices and 
sins which tend toward weakening a literature 
are better known to-day, perhaps, than ever 
before; and it may also be said that the virtues 
most desirable in stimulating any improvement 
within the same field have never been more 
clearly understood than now. Very possibly 
democracy will have no more able lyrical repre- 
sentatives than the ethereally passionate odes 
of Shelley, and the throbbingly beautiful poetry 
of Mr. Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise; but 
even should a still lordlier development occur 
within this same direction, it is not difficult to 
perceive the general features of the change. In- 
creased lyrical largeness will not show itself in 
the mere material redundancy which escapes 
all ordering rule. There will be added majesty 
of rhythm, not disdain of all rhythm whatever. 
New resources of sonorous magnificence in 
verse will slowly present themselves. Phrases 
of richer liberality will be discovered. The 
splendor and clamor of our bordering seas will 
find fresh appliances of portrayal, no less than 
the superb calmness of our sierras, the limit- 
less levels of our sky-touched prairies, the cir- 
cuitous and radiant breadths of our rivers, the 
noble expanses of our mightylakes. The “Amer- 
icanism” in our unborn literature may be very 
grand sort of liberty, but there is doubt that it 
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will ever be mere antique license. Its thought, 
in remembering to be strong, will not forget to 
be modest. It will be an heroic athlete, and 
not a convulsive gymnast. It will love the au- 
gust beauty of repose, and not the grossness of 
riotous unrest. It will speak with a voice full of 
solemn modulations, and not waste its force in 
tempestuous ravings. It will not suddenly be 
set up, like a circus-tent, but will take years, and 





perhaps centuries, for the slow building of its 


solid towers. It will come to us with the grad- 
ual benefaction of the great tree overshadow- 
ing some homestead whose inmates have, from 
childhood, followed the protracted’ growth of 
boughs and trunk. And, moreover, though 
this much talked of “Americanism” may be 
very tardy in coming, the chances are strong 
that cultured American men and women will 
gladly and proudly recognize it when it really 
appears. EDGAR FAWCETT. 





CAPTAIN 


Thaddeus Misgill, of the good ship Barnacle, 
was braving the difficulties of_land-navigation 
without a pilot. Steering for Telegraph Hill, 
one minute he saw it rising directly before him; 
the next, it had disappeared, as if by enchant- 
ment. Well, at any rate, he was sure of the 
lamps of Estrada’s Auction Store, behind him. 
He turned—they were utterly gone. 

Truth is, this human vessel had a heavy li- 
quid cargo aboard. His veins were throbbing, 
his head buzzing. The soberest of captains at 
sea, he was the most maudlin of revelers ashore. 
Good heavens! where was he? For that mat- 
ter, who was he? The sudden disappearance of 
expected land-marks aroused disturbing queries 
as to his own identity. People in their right 
minds, finding themselves in unwonted plight, 
have been upset in some such fashion, The old 
woman, of childish memory, awaking from her 
roadside nap, to discover, with Saul, that her 
skirts have been curtailed, cries out in bewil- 
derment : 


‘‘Laws a-mercy on me, this can’t be I!" 


There are not wanting happy strokes of hu- 
man nature in contemned nursery rhymes. 

The captain’s wandering steps, for the ensu- 
ing two minutes, stamped a somewhat intricate 
braiding pattern in the mud. His indecision 
which way to turn, and his inability to do aught 


but turn, were piteous in the extreme. At last 
he stuck fast in a deeper mire than ordinary, 
and his glance sweeping helplessly about, he 
saw two red, bulbous eyeballs staring at him 
as if they had never blinked. The castaway 
laughed aloud. Nothing on earth was the mat- 
ter with him. Those were Estrada’s lamps, and 
he was Misgill, of the Barnacle. The myste- 
rious disappearances were due to a natural phe- 
nomenon—fog. Had he not been so heated by 
internal fires, he would have felt its piercing chill. 





MOLLY. 


“Git out o’ this ere mud-hole, turn your back 
on them lamps, an’ go ahead. Yov’re all right, 
old chap!” 

The proprieties of language forbid exact tran- 
scription of the captain’s brief soliloquy. Scarce 
a substantive in it but was doomed to perdition 
before it left his lips. Obeying his own man- 
date, he was presently rewarded by finding 
himself going up-hill. 

In reality, the stratum of vapor was not very 
thick. But a little fog may do a vast deal of 
mischief with poor dwellers upon earth, shut- 
ting out sun, moon, and stars, how splendidly 
soever they roll and shine. In spiritual things 
a mere whiff of smoke—the idlest of idle opin- 
ions—is quite enough, for a time at least, to 
annihilate a prospective eternity. 

Now and again, Misgill looked around to 
make sure that the beacons gleamed in their 
places, As he went higher, they sank lower and 
lower— seeming to roll up toward him some 
very sanctimonious glances; and, as he uttered 
a subdued curse upon the slippery hill-side, all 
at once the lights went out, as if concealed by 
vigorously dropped eyelids. A moment later, 
a pair of hot lips became eloquent in the lan- 
guage of execration. In particular did they 
cover with infamy, too dire to hint at, the nau- 
tical fiend who had advised Misgill to climb 
the hill and take lodgings with a mysterious in- 
dividual whose sole attractions were reflected 
from the wife and daughter he had fetched 
from the “States.” The California of thirty-one 
years ago was not rich in wives and daughters. 

Misgill had been sure, when Porteous had 
suggested it, that he had far rather enter the 
magic circle of a home, however humble, than 
to put up with the gregarious discomforts of a 
lodging-house. So, armed with explicit direc- 
tions how to find Ballen’s dwelling, and further 
instructions to mention Porteous’s name, Mis- 
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gill had bravely weighed anchor from the old 
City Hotel saloon, and had set sail upon what 
he anticipated would prove a short and success- 
ful run. But the fog had pitilessly snuffed out 
the few scattered lights. The night grew blacker 
and grimmer. A chill wind, laden with moist- 
ure, rushed across the hill-side and swept 
through and through him. He shuddered to 
his very marrow, and concluded to retrace his 
steps. Hardly had he turned to put his resolve 
into execution, when his feet slipped from under 
him, and he went down, down, down; until 
something started belligerently out of the misty 
darkness right in his way. It was the side- 
wall of a house, and Misgill beat on it furiously. 
At length a candle flickered faintly through a 
small window over his head. 

“Who's down there, and what do you want?” 
said a voice. 

“It’s Misgill, of the Barnacle. If you're Jim 
Ballen, Porteous sent me. Come, now, don’t 
put me clean through the blasted catechism. 
Let me in!” 

“Next door!” were the uncompromising ac- 
cents of the reply, and the light vanished with 
unrelenting celerity. 

Next door! He might as well have said next 
planet. Misgill knocked again, more furiously, 
but was rewarded by no further parley. Finally, 


he made another plunge into the surrounding 
vacancy, and, after groping about in a rage, 
succeeded in finding, not another shanty, as he 
supposed, but the very same, which stolidly 


withstood another assault. The humiliating 
fact is, that this process was repeated several 
times before Misgill, astonished that the hill- 
side was so well built up, devoted all its resi- 
dents to fiery torments, and gave up in de- 
spair. 

The following day, he avoided Porteous as 
he would the plague; but that jolly personage 
found him at last. A watery twinkle in his 
bloodshot eyes led Misgill to believe that he 
anticipated a confession. 

“Hallo, cap! Wher ye ben all day? How'd 
ye sleep las’ night, eh?” 

“Fine,” said Misgill, laconically. 

“Foun’ Ballen’s, eh?” 

“Without any trouble.” : 

“Humph! Didn’t expect you would. A man 
as full as you was, Thad, couldn’t be expected 
to fin’ anythin’. Well, I s’pose the young un is 
jus’ what I said, eh?” There was always an 
alcoholic uncertainty about Porteous’s conso- 
nants. “She’s a splendid gal, she is.” 

This reference to the “young un” reawakened 
Misgill’s curiosity to see her. He had rashly 
vowed never again to set foot on Telegraph 
Hill; but, having to account to no one, save 





himself, for a broken resolution, he set out be- 
fore dark to find Ballen’s. 

Looking along Kearny Street westward, to- 
day, the hill is so closely built that it resembles 
a huge stack of vari-shaped boxes; but Misgill, 
in climbing, was led over open slopes, green, 
and soaked by heavy rains. Where he had 
been wandering the night before, he could not 
possibly make out. He saw nothing of the 
clustered houses among which he had imag- 
ined himself. Here a rude tent, there a ruder 
shanty, was all. He began to think that he 
must have been very drunk, indeed. 

Ballen’s was not easy to miss by daylight. 
Porteous’s description enabled Misgill to rec- 
ognize it at once. It was ambitiously white- 
washed, and was flanked by a huge hogshead, 
standing on end; this, having a sort of door cut 
in it, served to shelter a few domestic animals, 
all of which latter had, at that time, a remark- 
able value. 

Announcing himself loudly at the front en- 
trance, Misgill was unexpectedly waited upon 
by somebody who darted around the side of the 
house like a watch-dog: an angry man, whose 
fiery countenance was covered by an abundant 
growth of vigorous red bristles standing out 
straight from chin, cheeks—ears, even—and 
radiating heat and choler from every hirsute 
point. 

“What the —— do you want, hammering a 
man’s house down over his head?” was the first 
impetuous query, put forth like a volley of barks. 

“I’m Misgill, of the Barnacle. I want a land- 
rat called Ballen, and go to —— with you,” 
growled the captain in his best chest-notes. 

“Well, if you do want me, you needn’t come 
here as if you was in command of the whole 
hill,” replied the other, letting his voice fall an 
octave. “You're Porteous’s friend, I ’spose. 
Expected you last night. Walk around the 
back way. We don’t put on no airs in these 
diggin’s. No lock on the front door; so it’s bar- 
ricaded. Women folks skeery.” 

And rabbits were “skeery,” too. One fled 
here, another started there, at the captain’s ap- 
proach, making with long, soft leaps for the 
sheltering hogshead. This gaining, they turned 
to investigate, with wonder-stricken ears and 
tremulous noses. 

Mrs. Ballen excited Misgill’s profound aston- 
ishment. “What a spare rib she is!” thought 
he, chuckling. “Blast me if I don’t think 
her stays would pinch my thumb!” (A reflec- 
tion which he afterward repeated to Porteous.) 
So withered a creature was she, indeed, that 
her shriveled appearance seemed in some mys- 
terious way to hold toward her husband’s in- 
flammable temper the relation of effect to 
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cause. One might be pardoned the fancy that 
she had undergone a process of physical shrink- 
ing so as to present less surface to the fury of 
his wrathful explosions. For wrinkles, the poor 
soul’s countenance was a marvel; her close- 
drawn lips looking exactly as if worked round 
in button-hole stitch. What scanty gray hair 
she had was twisted into a tight little knob. 
Going about her household duties with a cease- 
less activity, she seemed like a mechanical toy 
just wound up. 

Before dinner-time, Misgill began heartily 
to regret being quartered there. He had seen 
nobody save the two disagreeable elders: Mr. 
Ballen scolding incessantly, and Mrs. Ballen 
silent; “but that sour,” as Misgill also re- 
marked with profane superfluity to his friend 
Porteous, “that ’t would cure a whole ship’s 
crew of the scurvy just to look at her onct.” 

The young person to whom Porteous had 
referred came in, swinging a calico sun-bonnet 
by the strings, while they were at table. A 
more perfect air of unconcern it had never been 
the captain’s luck to see. A shrewd observer, 
it struck him that this nonchalance was as- 
sumed. Flinging her head-gear across the 
room, the girl took her place at the humble 
board, saying coolly : 

“Hallo, pa! don’t bust your biler.” 


Then Misgill involuntarily glanced at Ballen, 
and found himself promptly turning back the 


cuffs of his rough jacket. He wasn’t going to 
sit by and see a “gal like that” beaten in his 
presence—“’twas agin human nater.” The 
young person continued in the same strain : 

“Let off steam now, before you git too full— 
do. Ma don’t want to pick up my fragments, 
do you, ma? Whew! how hungry I am!” 

That she had been able to say so much with- 
out interruption was an evil portent. Ballen’s 
teeth gleamed. He looked dangerous. The 
last word had hardly left the girl’s lips when 
he fairly flew from his place. -But she was as 
quick as he. With her back to the wall, against 
which she flung herself, she stood at bay, like 
some wild creature. 

“Don’t tech me!” she said, in a low, passion- 
ate tone, “or you'll repent of it. I won’t be 
teched !” 

The wonder was that her father did not 
strike the words out of her mouth. The cap- 
tain sat in tense expectancy, awaiting the first 
blow. 

“You can bully ma, but you can’t bully me. 
I’m not a rabbit, to take a cabbage-leaf or a 
kick, whichever you choose. You’ve give me 
my last beating.” 

Her courage was something so fine in the 
face of her father’s fury—Ballen was a power- 





ful man, too—that the captain’s blood tingled 
in every admiring vein. 

“She could front a mutinied foksl, she 
could!” he thought, and eagerly watched to see 
what next. 

“How d-dare you stand there a-d-daring 
me, Molly Ballen!” The man fairly stuttered 
with astonishment and rage. 

“T ain’t a-daring you. I’m a-protecting my- 
self, that’s all. And”—with a sudden access 
of fiery resolution—“I’ll do that so long as I 
draw breath!” 

“You've been off, nobody knows where, since 
morning.” 

“Everybody ken know where, if they want. 
I’ve been to Jenny Gregg’s. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, ask her.” 

“You've been a-neglecting your work, an’ 
leaving your ma to peg at it all alone.” 

“Much you care for ma!” Molly began, con- 
temptuously, when her mother, thinking to 
soften her husband by siding with him, piped 
up in a whining tone: 

“Yes, you hev, Molly. I’ve ben hard at it all 
the livelong day.” But she got no thanks. 
Ballen promptly and furiously told her not to 
put in her “clack.” 

“You're only a child,” he said, turning to 
Molly again, “an’ needn’t be putting on no airs. 
If you lay yourself out for a flogging you'll git 
it. She’s bare thirteen, cap,” he explained, look- 
ing toward Misgill, with some hint at an apol- 
ogy in his tone. 

“I’m near fourteen,” returned Molly, steadily, 
“and am bigger than sixteen.” 

The captain was thunderstruck. He could 
fully endorse Molly’s last assertion. She looked 
every day of sixteen, and finely developed for 
that. He stared harder, and wished he had 
more eyes. What a splendid girl she was, to be 
sure, with her noble curves and dauntless car- 
riage! There was no trace of her mother’s 
pinched features in hers. Her hair was red, 
but not her father’s color—paler, and gloriously 
soft and abundant. 

“Well, well; I’ll see to you by an’ by,” said 
Ballen, with a sort of deprecatory growl. “This 
ain’t being very polite to the cap’n.” 

“You should have thought of that before,” 
cried Molly, with a saucy laugh. 

“But I’ll see that you don’t go a-maundering 
off ag’in.” 

The scene ended as unexpectedly as it had 
begun. Captain Misgill resumed his knife and 
fork, finding opportunity to convey secret 
glances of approbation across the table to 
Molly. By the dancing of her eyes she enjoyed 
her triumph immensely, and she dreaded no 
later reckoning. 
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The captain and Ballen lit their pipes, and 
took a stroll to the top of the hill together. 

“That gal thinks she’s gittin’ too much for 
me,” said Molly’s father. “I’d a given her a 
good whacking if it hadn’t been you was 
strange.” 

“Try it on while I’m ’round,” muttered the 
doughty captain, “an’ I'll make lime-dust 0’ 
your bones.” 

The bed-chamber of those days was a primi- 
tive affair. The captain’s was hardly larger 
than his snug cabin on the Barnacle; and as 
the wind tore furiously all night across the 
bleak hill, the cloth partitions billowed and 
shook like spread sails. In his dreams Misgill 
was at sea; and waking with a start in the 
dead of night, he had some difficulty, owing to 
the rocking and creaking of the rude shanty, 
to dispel'the illusion. He soon became aware 
of a flashing and failing of. light, not unlike 
a beacon-fire on a windy headland, but in real- 
ity a flickering candle-flame in the next room. 

Gathering his wits together painfully, as if 
each had been on a separate cruise, he listened 
intently. There was a soft intermittent sound 
of some rhythmical movement. The floor quiv- 
ered as if to unheard music. He rolled over 
on his side, and stared hard at the frail parti- 
tion separating his room from the next. Who- 
ever was stirring there was unconsciously giv- 


ing the captain the benefit of a sort of magic- 


lantern representation. A shadow, now elong- 
ated, now dwarfed, now silently posing, now 
dancing, quivered up and over the cloth parti- 
tion in fantastic play. That shape could be- 
long to none other than Molly. What was she 
up to? With a nautical oath, tremendous in 
quality, if subdued in tone, the captain resolved 
to find out. Crawling cautiously on all fours to 
the partition, his vision was cheated by a spread- 
ing whiteness, through which the candle glowed 
like the flame in an opal. In an agony of cau- 
tion, Misgill possessed himself of his jack-knife, 
and with it punctured a small hole, to which 
he fastened an investigating eye. Molly, sure 
enough—in white night-gear, with a large red 
bandanna fas‘ened about her waist, and strag- 
gling odds and ends of color fantastically 
knotted here and there; her bright hair flying 
like a shining mane, and her graceful ankles 
white and bare. Now she took an attitude of 
mock supplication, now of command, now of 
scorn—now polkaed softly, now sank down 
on one knee, as in the “cachucha,” waving im- 
aginary castanets over her head. So childlike, 
so absorbed, who could believe her the same 
girl who had flashed out such splendid defiance 
of her father’s brutality? The old captain knelt 
spell-bound. His palms itched to applaud. 





Suddenly Molly’s steps, light as they were, 
stepping on an ill-fitting board, made a small 
earthquake, and a preliminary grunt announced 
that old Ballen was waking. Instantly the 
candle went out and the play was ended. 

The following afternoon, Misgill climbed the 
hill earlier than before. He went around the 
back way, as he had been taught, and found 
Molly and her mother pie-making on an exten- 
sive scale. The disposal of these dyspeptic 
contrivances to a miners’ restaurant was the 
family’s chief source of income. Dozens of 
shining, empty tins stood in a pile; other doz- 
ens had been filled, and with pale, doughy res- 
ignation waited their turn in the oven, whence 
issued spicy odors of bubbling insides and deli- 
cately browning crusts. Huge earthen bowls of 
dried apples and peaches—fresh fruit was out 
of the question, then, for such purposes—and 
another of soaked cracker yawned near, the 
latter so doctored with lemon extract, sugar, and 
nutmeg, as to meet the palate with a deceptive 
flavor of green apple. 

Invited by Molly’s eyes, the captain sat down 
and tilted his chair back against the wall. The 
kitchen was hot as a furnace; he perspired pro- 
fusely, but still seemed bent on studying pie- 
making processes. Perhaps the rolling and neat 
fitting of the under-crust; the deliciously pulpy 
sound, as the stewed fruit was ladled in; the 
persuasive pat, pat, pat of the spoon, smoothing 
down the little hillock to a level round; the deft 
whirl with which the upper-crust was cast like 
a pall over plate and contents, revived forgot- 
ten memories of a far-off home, and of days be- 
fore the boy had become an ocean-rover; but 
certainly the display of Molly’s fine arms, bared 
to the shoulder, as she poised the plate in air 
to cut away the surplus drapery of dough, had 
a charm peculiar to the moment. 

Happily, Ballen was absent on business, and 
Mrs. Ballen was kept busy tending the oven 
and plenishing the fire with brush-wood—their 
only fuel. True, the old lady, relieved from the 
clogging effect of her husband’s presence, made 
ceaseless complaints in a whining way; but 
neither Molly nor the captain seemed to care 
one whit. They kept up a rattling gossip. The 
captain told his best stories in a characteristic 
vein of humor; of shrewd tricks played at smug- 
gling; of scrapes he had gotten into ashore in 
a dozen ports: and he wornd up with a banter- 
ing description of a burial at sea, where he had 
officiated, to his own infinite jest and profane 
use of sacred text. Molly laughed at every- 
thing up to this last. Then she flew into a 
temper, and called Misgill a miserable, worth- 
less old heathen, which so delighted him that 
he could scarcely speak. 
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Preparations for dinner having superseded 
the general baking, Misgill went away to his 
room. He laid the great-coat he had taken off 
in the kitchen on its back across the bed, bring- 
ing into view an inner pocket, bulging with 
something done up in a thick wrapper. This, 
unrolled, revealed to his admiring eyes, as if 
for the first time, a China crape shawl of vivid 
yellow, heavily embroidered in colors. Having 
held it out at arm’s length, he went so far as to 
cast it over his shoulders, where it gleamed in 
gorgeous contrast to a shaggy grayish beard 
and rough nether garments. Startled by a step 
in the hall, he flung it aside with a shame- 
faced air. 

Molly’s step. It passed into the adjoining 
room, whence he presently heard a profound 
sigh, as of weariness. 

“Poor little thing!” thought the old fellow 
commiseratingly, “a wonder them pretty feet 
ain’t broke clean off, she’s on ’em to that de- 
gree.” 

He listened awhile. No sound of further 
movement. He stood irresolute; his ear to- 
ward the partition, his eye on the shawl where 
it lay in a careless heap. 

Another sigh gave him the sympathetic im- 
pulse needed. 

“Molly !”—softly. 

No answer. 


“Molly !” 
“Ts that you, cap’n?” 


“Me. Come out in the hall a minute.” 

Molly’s face, still blazing from the hot kitchen, 
was heightened in color-effect by a generous 
daub of flour across one cheek. Her hair was 
still twisted up, carelessly, but picturesquely, off 
her neck. There was aroused attention, curi- 
osity even, in her expression as, standing in her 
doorway, she saw Misgill waiting with some- 
thing exquisitely bright and soft wrapped 
loosely in his hands. 

“It’s for you,” he said, answering the spark- 
ling question in her glance; and taking a step 
or two toward her, with a gesture as if throw- 
ing it away, he awkwardly cast the shawl over 
the shoulder nearest to him, instantly turning 
on his heel, as who should say: “Take it. It 
isn’t worth a thank-you.” 

How to bestow a gift gracefully is a rare 
expression of tact. Whether too great care- 
lessness or undue impressiveness be more of- 
fensive, who shall decide? But Molly was not 
critical. She stifled a shriek of delight; and 
in five minutes had worn the gay thing in every 
fashion but that conventionally accepted. Now 
it hung squarely from her shoulders—a court 
train; now it produced a classic effect in its un- 
studied falls and folds; now it shrouded her 
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bright hair, her blue eyes peeping through its 
long, silken fringes. The captain beamed de- 
light as she paraded joyously up and down. 

“Give us the cachucha, Molly!” he whis- 
pered. “I saw you at it last night.” 

“Did you?” she cried, with subdued emphasis. 

Misgill explained hilariously. 

Molly laughed a little, too. “You were so 
tipsy,” she said, “that I was sure you would 
sleep sound.” 

“Not last night. I wasn’t tipsy last night. 
I hadn’t drank a drop”—so protested the cap- 
tain mendaciously. 

Molly ignored this. A fiery earnestness came 
into her manner. 

“I’m a-going to be a play-actress, that’s what 
I’m a-going to be!” 

“A—kicker?” queried the captain, illustrating 
with a foot never designed by nature or the 
bootmaker’s art for any fas. 

“Well, I’m to learn to dance, too. But that 
ain’t all. There’s some pantomine people a- 
going to South Ameriky soon. Jenny Gregg 
knows one of the women. I’ve most made up 
my mind to run away with ’em.” 

These last sentences were safely delivered 
into the very porch of the listener’s ear. 

“On accounts of your pap, eh?” 

She nodded frowningly. 

“T wouldn’t a-dared stand ag’in him yester- 
day, if he an’ me was alone. I tantalized him 
a-purpose so’s to have it out before you. But 
now I’ve begun, I’m a-going on with it. I work 
early and late, most days: a pity I can’t have 
one off now an’ then. He’s give me as much 
of hard knocks as I'll take, has pa. 1 kind of 
dashed him yesterday—I could see it in his eye. 
It was an expeeriment. Now I’d fight ma’s 
battles, too, if ’*t would do any good. But she’d 
only knuckle under!” 

At that moment, a strident voice seemed to 
vault up the ladder by which the second story 
was gained. 

“He’s come home,” muttered Molly, involun- 
tarily clenching her hands—“the beast !” 

The captain did not look horrified. He 
wished he might fully express his feelings to- 
ward Ballen. He considered that the signal 
had been given for him to slip quietly into his 
room. 

“Stop!” whispered Molly, imperiously. 
haven’t thanked you for this beauty.” 

The captain had wished she would not; he 
changed his mind when he felt a pair of plump 
arms around his neck. 

“There! you splendid old darling!” cried 
Molly, with a squeeze, and vanished. 

Like one in a dream he stood, feeling her 
warm breath against his grizzled cheek for full 
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five minutes after. Then he shook himself 
roughly, muttering: “You old gray ship-rat, 
you! I b’lieve you’d snivel for the moon!” 

Week after week the Barnacle lay in port, 
waiting fora crew. Hands used to ropes had 
taken to pick and pan. Part owner of his own 
vessel, such delays commonly made the captain 
anything but mild-mannered. But now, beyond 
rebuking his drinking habits and laying an em- 
bargo on his worst oaths, Molly Ballen found 
him both agreeable and entertaining. His so- 
briety of palate and tongue astonished nobody 
more than the captain himself. He was con- 
vinced, although a bad word did slip out now 
and then, that he was turning frightfully pious. 
He loaded his young friend with motley gifts— 
shells, a Spanish guitar, a dress-length of smug- 
gled English silk, bright enough to gladden any 
girl’s heart, a silver-mounted opium-pipe, a Chi- 
nese work-box, full of useless bobbins, and a 
clumsy ivory thimble, which Molly called a 
bee-hive; and, besides, countless costly edibles. 

She shared all the good things with Jenny 
Gregg; but would show nothing to father or 
mother, fearing to lose them. Girl-like, she 
rejoiced secretly in her treasures, assuring the 
giver that she would carry every precious one 
off to South America with her—at mention of 
which possible journey Misgill’s foolish old 
heart would sink down untold fathoms. He 
had been introduced into the home of the 
Greggs—only a rude little tent it was, on Clay 
Street Hill. Mrs. Gregg was often absent, do- 
ing a day’s work wherever she could get it, and 
Jenny —a bright girl, two years older than 
Molly—kept house. Many a lunch Jenny spread 
there with unheard of luxuries provided by the 
captain. Then, too, the trio made a stolen visit 
to the Barnac/e, and another, over sand - drifts 
and wastes of wild lupine, to the old Mission 
Church. 

One fine morning, Misgill was startled out of 
his fool’s paradise. He must bid good-bye to 
Molly at once—perhaps forever. Some drugged 
and intoxicated wretches had been smuggled 
aboard the Barnacle, to fill out a meagre com- 
plement of sailors, and he must put to sea be- 
fore they came to themselves. He climbed to 
Ballen’s house as if going to the scaffold. To 
see Molly an instant alone was the best he 
dared hope. By token of that harsh voice, is- 
suing from the kitchen, the master was at home; 
but Molly was nowhere to be seen. Having 
hastily gathered together his few personal ef- 
fects and paid his bill for entertainment, Mis- 
gill looked around stonily. Was this the last? 

“Molly?” he ventured, at length. 

“ A-maundering off ag’in !” cried Ballen, with 
a furious oath. “TI’ll squeeze that gal’s brains 





through her ears but I’ll break her of these 
tricks.” 

Misgill ground his teeth with rage and pain, 
thinking “T’ll not be here to protect her.” But, 
at the same moment, a ray of hope shot into his 
heart. Where could Molly be but at Jenny’s? 
Misgill startled 


And there, indeed,.she was. 
her with an off-hand good-bye. 

“What, cap’n! A-going away?” 

“Good Lord, Molly! how long would you 
have me Pr 

“Forever!” Molly broke in, promptly. 

“Come, I must be off,” he muttered, getting 
suddenly hoarse. “Molly, do you remember 
how you served me the day I brought you that 
Chiny shawl?” 

“Don’t I, though !” 

“Serve me so ag’in, dear. That was the first, 
this'll be the last, time.” 

She waited no urging, but threw her arms 
around his neck, and, unexpectedly, began to 
cry, like the child she was, on his shoulder. 

“You've been so good to me, cap’n. Pa hasn’t 
ventured to lift a hand to me sence you’ve been 
in the house. There’s no telling what he will 
do, now; and—and I don’t want to go with 
them South Ameriky people. I want—to go 
with you!” 

“Don’t, don’t, my dear! Dry them pretty 
eyes. Would to the Lord you was my own lit- 
tle gal, Molly.” 

“Take me with you, cap’n!” 

“Tt can’t be, Molly. It can’t be. Leastwise 
there’s only one mortal way, an’ I’m too old an’ 
you’re too young for that!” 

“One way?” she echoed, seizing upon his 
most hopeful words, and looking eagerly into 
his face. “Why, you’re crying, too, Cap’n Mis- 
gill!” 

“T know what it is,” said Jenny, who had 
been standing by, patiently waiting her adieu. 
“Tt’s to marry the cap’n, Molly.” 

“To—marry the cap’n !” echoed Molly, laugh- 
ing aloud, with the tears still on her cheeks. 
“Why, of course! Your mother was married 
at fourteen, Jenny.” 

“But not to an old gray-beard like me!” re- 
turned Misgill, putting Molly away from him 
with a rough decision. “You’d repent of it bit- 
ter enough before you was twenty.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” contradicted Molly; “I'd 
think of pa.” 

Mention of Ballen had brought those evil 
looks and threats sharply before Misgill’s mind. 
Could he leave the dear girl, whose every glance 
and every tone were sunshine and music to 
him, to the dreadful alternatives of submitting 
to Ballen’s tender mercies, or desperately run- 
ning into heaven only knew what dangers? 
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“Molly!” he said, huskily, “think well on it, 
my dear. Don’t make up your mind too hasty. 
I'll go an’ find my old friend, Porteous. Expect 
me back in an hour, at most. I must be aboard 
in two.” 

Within the specified time he returned, and 
with him Porteous, whose jolly, rolling eyes 
beamed anticipation of wedding liquids. 

“Where’s the minister?” said Molly, looking 
impatiently from one to the other. “I thought 
you'd bring one.” 

Whereupon Porteous roared with triumph: 
“Hooray! hooray! Changed her mind, has 
she, cap’n? Never see a man so sorter tim’rous 
as Thad, all on a sudden! Parson’s waitin’ 
outside.” 

Then he ran to wave his hat at the opening 
of the tent; and thus conjured, the Reverend 
Edward Grass—so Porteous intreduced him— 
entered. For the same reason that he had been 
posted without, some suspicious black bottles 
had been left in his keeping. 

Porteous apologized for his incongruous pres- 
ence by telling that although he had been a 
chaplain in the British navy, he was just back 
from the American River diggin’s—dead broke. 

“But he kin tie the nuptual,” Porteous de- 
clared, “jus’ as tight ’s if his heels kicked his 
coat-tails, an’ his neck was done up in a pillow- 
case.” 

But for Porteous, the wedding would have 
been a dumb affair. The bridegroom was so- 
ber even to solemnity ; the bride was silent from 
intense excitement ; Jenny awed, and the Rev- 
erend Edward unconscionably stupid. Por- 
teous leered very tenderly at Jenny, and whis- 
pered, “Le’s us stan’ up, too; I’m a widower 
this twenty year.” And the ceremony over, in 
view of Molly’s shining eyes and flushed 
cheeks, he assured everybody present that she 
was a “fine gal,” and “sech spirits as hers 
wasn’t made to be bottled up by a cruel dad.” 
But his triumph was greatest when he had 
filled everybody’s cup and raised his own, to 
cry, “Here’s to the Thaddeus Misgill! Forty 
years rust’n an’ roll’n in the harbor of old bach- 
hood ! now conv’yed through the Golden Gate 
of Matrimony by the staunch little steam-tug 
Molly. Drink hearty!” 

No doubt Porteous fibbed, saying forty years. 
Fifty would have been nearer the truth. But 
he set the example of drinking deep, and looked 
to see if the captain had done the same. As- 
suredly the captain’s mug was empty; but, to 
tell the truth, Molly had slyly poured its con- 
tents out on the floor, her new-made husband 
meekly consenting thereto. 

Jenny having thoughtfully provided a few in- 
dispensable changes of raiment, from her own 





scanty store, for the bride, she had no sooner 
brought them out in a neat bundle, than Molly 
screamed with sudden recollection : 

“T never, never can leave all the beautiful 
things the cap’n has give me. The chin “ 

“Never you mind them,edear,” said Misgill. 
“Let Jenny here git ’em an’ keep ’em.” 

The two girls shed some tears at parting. 
The two men gripped each other’s hand as men 
only can and do. The Barnacle sailed away 


that very afternoon, and San Francisco saw 
no more of Molly for full five years. 


The girl came back a splendid woman; to be 
known and honored among Misgill’s friends as 
“Captain Molly.” She wore her title gaily ; 
but, with becoming modesty, left it to her hus- 
band to tell how she had won it. 

“Twas off the Horn in the blackest kind of 
weather,” so Misgill would begin, with a beam- 
ing glance in his wife’s direction, “that the 
worst crew a poor devil of a cap’n ever put up 
with showed signs of mutiny. Half on ’em 
was hobbled one way or ’nother, an’ all was vic- 
ious dogs. My first mate, though, he was a 
pretty hard customer.” Here he would wink, 
as if to imply that he was none too soft a cus- 
tomer himself. “The poor wretches was badly 
fed an’ half froze, no doubt about it. But if 
they didn’t jump clean out their boots to his 
orders Parks would play ten-pins with ’em, 
bowling ’em down so ’twas a mortal wonder any 
ever got up ag’in. Some didn’t. We'd had 
two funerals two successive days. No chuck- 
ing fellows overboard careless when Molly was 
round. She would read the service over ’em 
out of a Church of England prayer-book she’d 
found lying about som’ers. I learned her to 
read myself on our wedding trip. She didn’t 
know 6 from zed when we was married. But 
arterward she studied navigation an’ could cal- 
clate our course as well as me. Well, she said 
that if I didn’t put a stop to Parks’s brutalities 
she would. An’ Molly had a way of keeping 
her word. This time she didn’t. 

“Onenight, when Parks was on deck, the boys, 
some on ’em, got up an’ made hash of him. 
When I looked inter the faces of them chaps, 
there was more murder there. I didn’t expect 
to live another blasted twenty-four hours if I 
didn’t get the upper hand of ’em. They was a 
tough lot surely. Well, I thought it over, seri- 
ous an’ slow. Then I went to the cabin and 
gave Molly a sharp little dirk-knife. ‘Now, my 
dear, says I, calm and easy, ‘if I’m not here 
ag’in safe an’ sound in fifteen minutes, stick 
this into yourself. You’d better be dead than 
at the mercy of them devils. Make a sure 
thing of it, my dear. No sham suiciding.”’ I 
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knew the stuff Molly was made of, you see. 
Did shecry? Not Molly. She did turn a little 
white, but looked stiddy at the knife. 

“T walked inter the foksl with a pistol in 
each hand and two more in my pockets. Six 
on ’em was there, with their heads laid together. 
‘Now, my lads,’ says I, ‘them that’s been mak- 
ing live mince-meat on this ship, just step out 
here, and go into irons, decent an’ well behaved.’ 
Nobody said nothing, but a sort of low growl 
went around; nobody stirred apparent, but 
there was a creep, creeping of the hull lot of 
them toward me. I set my back to somethin’, 
cocked my pistols, an’ picked out my men. I 
thought of Molly hacking away at herself with 
that knife; I thought of my pistols missing fire, 
an’ of the big nigger with the scar I’d made 
across his face laying hands on her—an’ there, 
by the Lord! she stood—Molly!—with her head 
up, an’ a light that I’d see afore when she was a 
little gal, flashing in her eyes. As she stepped 
into that black den, I turned sick and dizzy; 
I couldn’t scarce hear her, but she was making 
a little speech about Parks, an’ what they’d did. 
‘But, says she, ‘he was a bad, cruel man. 
Though you’ve did a terrible deed, that you 
must answer for to your God; I’ll swear to what 
Parks was in any court. Come, men, the Bar- 
nacle’sin an awful tight place. This may be the 
last trip for all of us, unless you git to work. 
Save the ship, an’ save yourselves.’ I would ’a’ 
opened my head to swear that no one should 
stir till they'd done as I told ’em, when Molly 
give me a look that went clean through me. 

“The trouble all blew over for a time; the 
men turned to; but I was riled. I’m the law 
an’ the devil on my deck, Iam. What I’ve 
once said has got to be done, if I die for it; the 
big nigger, he was sulky. I give an order 
sharp——” here the captain interpolated some- 





thing unintelligible save to his nautical listen- 
ers, “and the black clod didn’t stir. The next 
minute I’d flattened him out ’s if a mainmast 
had fell on him; it was the signal for the hull 
devilish lot to drop whatever they was at. 

“T stepped forward to meet ’em, slipped on 
the icy deck; my feet went from under me, and 
there I lay with the spine of my back broke— 
I believed so then—at their mercy. 

“All got dark afore me, an’ when I came to I 
was stretched out in my own bunk, the nigger 
was in irons, and the rest of ’em was obeying 
my wife’s orders like clock-work. It’s a mys- 
tery to me to this day how Molly managed ’em. 
The long and short of it is, I was lying there 
yet when we reached Valparaiso, where we 
reported the vessel badly knocked about, the 
captain disabled, the first mate murdered, an’ 
Mrs. Molly Misgill in command. She’s been 
Captain Molly ever since. 

“The big nigger? We took him back to 
New York, where he was tried for the murder 
of Parks. Molly, she went into court, and testi- 
fied to Parks’s little pecooliarities, and the black 
dog would ’a’ got off with a light sentence, but 
some of the others give him away for hatching 
a plot to seize the Barnacle an’ make off to 
some one of the South Pacific islands with her. 
My back was lame a long stretch. That’s all. 
Thanks to the bravest girl ever trod ship’s 
deck, here we are where we started from, ain’t 
we, Molly?” 

And that was all, save a glimpse of a heavy 
gold medal, which was inscribed : 


To CAPTAIN MOLLY MISGILL, 
Who saved the Barnacle and her Cargo, 
Dec. 25th, 1853. 

Presented by Many Ship Owners. 


E. M. LuUDLUM. 





THE ETHICS 


There are survivals, not of the fittest only, 
but also of the unfittest, of which suicide is one. 
Of this fact, in the line of social science, Pru- 
don takes note, and says: “Society, through 
every avenue, is drifting to suicide.” Edmond 
Douay says: “The number of suicides contin- 
ually increases, especially in large cities.” With 
all the light of science hitherto bearing upon 
the subject, it still offers grave questions of in- 
terest to the philosopher as well as the philan- 
thropist. 





OF SUICIDE. 


Is there, in fact, in communities, through the 
crowding and jostling, the intrigue and circum- 
vention, the greed and strife, on account of 
strength or impotence, dishonesty and oppres- 
sion, or misfortune, and the general course of 
things, the mutations of condition, hope at one 
time rising higher and higher, and anon de- 
spondency sinking deeper and deeper—is there 
a law by which the wide and almost ever-widen- 
ing distinctions of rank, fortune, ease, content- 
ment, and happiness must of necessity prevail? 
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Must passion and excitement, ambition and 
pride, envy and chagrin, disappointment and 
despair, with the prompting to each and all of 
these, ever continue to hold sway among the 
teeming masses of men? And more, is it the 
final, fatal issue out of all these contradictions 
of “the madding crowd,” that utter hopeless- 
ness and hate of life must close the scene? 

Unhappily, it is not needful to look far for 
facts proving both the existence and increasing 
prevalence of this dire evil. In this regard, it 
must be confessed, the Pacific Slope, and San 
Francisco in particular, have attained a “bad 
eminence.” Official statistics, extending over 
the period of seventeen years, from 1862 to 1879, 
show that in the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco the average annual increase of suicides 
has been 21.86 per cent. In the fiscal year, 
June, 1877, to July, 1878, the maximum increase 
occurred, which was 35 per cent. more than 
that of the previous year, the whole number of 
reported suicides being 103, and, in a popula- 
tion of 300,000, one suicide to 2,912 inhabitants. 
The increase of population during that year was 
only about 1o per cent. For the fiscal year 
1878-1879, a less gloomy record is made. Its 
entire number of suicides reported is 86; mean- 
while, the population having been only slightly 
augmented, estimated at about 300,000, the 
ratio of suicide stands as 1 to 3,488. In New 
York City the ratio, at the same time, marks 1 
to about 8,000 inhabitants. 

The Municipal Reports, 1878-1879, of San 
Francisco, contain the following tables of char- 
acteristic features of the suicides of that fiscal 
year: 


Between 10 and 20 
~ 
30 


5° 
. 


Oldest, pg Youngest, 13; Average, 40. 


OCCUPATION. 


3 
_ Remaining 38 kinds of occupation range from x to 4 persons 





The table relating to predisposing causes 
gives a large percentage of pecuniary difficul- 
ties, classed as follows: 


Business disappointments, 3; destitution, 11; gambling, 6, (of 
which 3 were connected with stocks, “poker,” 1, and Chinese 
games, 2); domestic unhappiness, 8; after crime, 5; supposed 
incurable disease, 14; intemperance, 20. 


The greater numbers appear in the classes of 
the impoverished, the intemperate, mechanics, 
and as to season, in the months of April, May, 
June, and July. Only five out of the whole 
number, eighty-six, are placed as insane. The 
irresistible conclusion therefore must be, that, 
in the large majority of cases, suicide is com- 
mitted in a condition of personal responsibility ; 
and as to not a few others, the disordered state 
of mind which is its immediate cause is the 
direct consequence of an irregular mode of life, 
the voluntary action of free moral agency. 
Such a state of facts—which, in the general ap- 
plication of rules of jurisprudence to vice and 
crime, leaves no ground whatever for exculpa- 
tion—if suicide is indeed a crime, involves its 
perpetrator in the guilt of a violation of a most 
sacred law of nature and God. 

France has furnished, in different periods of 
her history, painful examples of the prevalence 
of suicide. Particularly, the appalling record 
of Versailles, for the year 1793, during the hor- 
rors of the Revolution, bears a dread character 
of numbers. In that year, among a population 
of 30,000, in Versailles alone no less than 1,300 
suicides were committed. Later French his- 
tory, and dates embracing the present time, fur- 
nish a far more favorable census of the subject, 
and a better practical estimate of the value of 
life and the obligation to preserve it. 

To the researches and studies of eminent 
French authors we are indebted for extended 
statistics and analyses of the facts of suicide. 
It is the observation of Edmond Douay that 
“the number of suicides continually increases, 
especially in large cities.” In an elaborate 
treatise On Suicide in France from 1780 to 
1876, the author, M. Des Etangs, makes the 
following summary remarks : “The largest num- 
ber of suicides belongs to countries in which 
life is considered happy and comfortable (heu- 
reuse et facile)—in the kingdoms and duchies 
of Saxony, notably Altenburg, in other German 
States, and in Denmark.” England ranks in 
the catalogue behind France in the proportion 
of 69 to 110. Spain holds about the same po- 
sition as France. 

Tables compiled by M. Douay, giving a prox- 
imate generalization with respect to age, sex, 
married or unmarried, mode, and season, in 
France, are the following: 
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I.—NUMBER AND INCREASE. 
From 1826 to 1830, annual mean 
“ 1831 to 1835, 
1836 to 1840, 
1841 to 1845, 
1846 to 1850, 
1851 to 1855, 
1856 to 1860, 
1861 to 186s, 


Thus from 1826 to 1850 the increase was 
double; afterward this progression continues. 


II.—AGE AND SEX. 


Under 16 
16 tO 21 ws eee 


Ill.—SEASON. 
Winter and cold months: 
Men. 


Total for quarter 


October 


December 


Total for quarter 
Total for half-year 


Summer and warm months: 


August ...... 
September 


6,746 
2,492 


; ‘ 1,753 
Cutting or stabbing ... 932 


Leaping from an eminence... 793 
Poison ..... 206 487 
19 192 


18,411 4,893 


23,304 


M. Brierre de Boismont adds the following 
tables : 





V.— FORTUNE. 
MI 04600060550 dite rasaacawiehecoemetan 
Having competency 


Earning support .....ccccscccccccceseces 
Embarrassed .... 


Destitute 
Wretched (misérables) 


VII.—EDUCATION. 
Good—Men, 467; women, 106; total, 573. 
Reading, writing, spelling—Men, 601 ; women, 188; total, 789. 
Reading, writing, only— Men, 1,145 ; women, 511; total, 1,656. 
Reading, only—Men, 1; women, 2; total, 3. 
Summary. — Total — Men, 3,183; women, 1,347; grand to- 
tal, 4,530. 


From the foregoing statistics it appears that 
suicides are most numerous in the summer 
months; between the ages of forty and sixty; 
as to mode, by strangulation and drowning; in 
sex, of males compared with females, three to 
one; of the class “earning support,” more in 
number than of the unfortunate and needy; 
and the same proportion in morals between the 
good and the bad; and, finally, as to education, 
the preponderance is on the side of the rela- 
tively unlearned. It is further reported that in 
continental Europe suicide is most frequent in 
the army. 

Among the inquiries which arise concerning 
the fact of suicide is one, not of mere specula- 
tion, but also of practical interest, regarding the 
question of personal accountability. That oft- 
times suicide occurs when the subject has been 
rendered irresponsible by the possession of a 
“mind diseased” is undoubted; in regard to 
which the rules of evidence established in med- 
ical jurisprudence are safe guides. But, on the 
other hand, the plea of insanity is in vain pre- 
ferred in cases of deliberate suicide. The very 
fact of deliberate, premeditated suicide, involv- 
ing voluntary choice, precludes the ground and 
plea of insanity. The deduction from personal 
observations, drawn by Dr. John P. Gray, Su- 
perintendent of the New York Lunatic Asylum, 
is, that “suicide is, in a large proportion if not 
the majority of cases, committed by persons 
who are entirely sane.” 

M. Des Etangs, the author already quoted, 
says: “‘Of the number who have left, in writing, 
reasons for the commission of suicide, often 
these reasons are given with a perfect clearness 
(lucidité).” How slight, in certain cases, is the 
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illusion under which suicide is meditated, is seen 
in the cases of persons rescued from a watery 
plunge, or after the first flow of blood. A char- 
itable construction of the fact leads often to the 
assumption of insanity as the cause of suicide, 
when maturer unprejudiced reflection leads to 
a rejection of the cherished theory. 

Many cases of suicide fall under one or the 
other of the conditions of heredity and epidemic 
imitation. It is notorious, as it is remarkable, 
that in the same family—as to a parent, child, 
and grandchild—this sad, unnatural action is 
seen, in successive generations, to repeat itself 
at the same age, by the same method, and in 
the same place. As in other mental and moral, 
as well as physical characteristics, so in this 
especial phase, the law of heredity has place. 
Again, suicide is epidemic by imitation. There 
are periods in which a suicidal mania, as an 
infection, spreads through society and migrates 
from land to land. Such is the potent influence, 
through suggestion or justification, of the force 
of example. The proximate conditions being 
similar, this fearful outcome is the same. 

The evil of suicide has existed from early his- 
toric periods. It has evoked attention and in- 
terposed repressive measures. The Mosaic law 
enjoined: “Thou shalt do no murder”—a clear 
interdict of self-destruction. It is the prohibi- 
tion of the slaying of man. “Self-destruction,” 
said the school-man, Thomas Aquinas, “is more 
culpable than the slaying of another.” Hebrews 
have consistently held that the sixth precept of 
the decalogue forbids suicide. Such, too, is the 
law of Christian ethics, with a comprehensive 
application: “Do thyself no harm.” Such are 
the eminently strong declarations of the sacred 
writings on this subject. 

The general history and jurisprudence of the 
civilized world, it must be admitted, present a 
twofold view of the ethics of suicide. On the 
one hand, among the ancient philosophers were 
some who affected to bestow a special honor 
upon suicide, as it was a part.of their teaching 
to prescribe a proud contempt of life. This 
form of philosophy arose and played its part in 
ancient Greece, and was the sentiment of the 
philosophers of the Porch—the Stoics. And 
suicide, if not expressly commended, was con- 
spicuous in fact, in the case of Cato and others. 
Roman jurisprudence, imbued with the princi- 
ples of the Stoic philosophy, regarded suicide 
with indulgence. The old Roman law imposed 
no penalties affecting suicide; but a practice 
grew up under the Czsars, justly styled a 
“monstrous régime,” by which a compromise 
was effected, according to which, in order to 
escape the exactions of a Tiberius and a Do- 
mitian, rich Roman citizens, who were in peril 





of being despoiled of their wealth, determined 
upon the commission of suicide—first convey- 
ing their property by bequest. The govern- 
ment even furnished a surgeon to open the 
veins of the suicide, on the condition of receiv- 
ing into the imperial treasury a large portion 
of the suicide’s estate. Between the right of 
bequest to one’s family and Czesar’s liberal par- 
ticipation in the fortunes of patrician million- 
aires, the genius of the Stoic philosophy was 
able skillfully to arrange the convenient com- 
promise. A philosophy which supposed an in- 
compatibility between the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and the course of the world, provided 
for the justification of suicide which ensued. 

Opposed to the ancient apologists for suicide 
were others who forcibly condemned the prac- 
tice. Cicero and others held and taught such 
views of life and its duties as were a sufficient 
antidote to the cold Stoic science. Socrates 
taught that “the gods are our guardians, and 
we are a possession of theirs.” Plato wrote: 
“This must be our notion of the just man: that 
even when he is in poverty, or any other seem- 
ing misfortune, all this will, in the end, work 
together for good to him in life and in death; 
for the gods have in care any one whose desire 
is to become just, and to be like a god, as far 
as man can attain his likeness by the pursuit 
of virtue.” 

Questions there are on this subject more of 
curiosity than practical importance; as, for ex- 
ample, whether suicide is a mark of cowardice 
or courage. Voltaire thought the action a proof 
of courage—courage in kind and degree suffi- 
cient to overcome the dread of a sanguinary 
death; and he supposed he put his theory to 
the test in the case of the ignoble Abbé Dubois, 
who had told him he was “tempted to commit 
the act,” when he replied: “Kill thyself, then; 
thou durst not.” It hardly bespeaks a true cour- 
age to be forced to a suicidal act by a challenge. 
The further question is mooted as to whether 
and how far personal honor is involved in the 
act of suicide; as in the case of a commander 
of a vessel or of a fort, who, to escape the hu- 
miliation of a surrender, resorts to self-destruc- 
tion ; or as in the case of King Saul, who, when 
vanquished by his enemies in battle, and liable 
to the suffering of a violent and cruel death at 
their hands, “took a sword and fell upon it.” 
Neither in the one case is there recorded a 
favorable human verdict, nor in the other the 
testimony of divine approval. 

At the present time, in the view of the multi- 
plied instances and conditions of suicide, leav- 
ing out of view flippant declaimers, it is safe to 
assume that no respectable authority ventures 
gravely to espouse and advocate the right of 
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suicide. For studied defenses of suicide it is 
necessary to go back to former generations, in 
which appear the prominent names of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Hume. 

In controversial discussions of the ethics of 
suicide, the side of the right of the action has 
called: forth the championship of the ablest 
minds. Of writers on this subject the intellect- 
ual giant, David Hume, historian and meta- 
physician, is distinguished. His elaborate “Es- 
say on Suicide” supplies for his sympathizers 
and followers a magazine of arguments from 
which the common defenses of suicide are 
drawn. The favorable opinion of his power of 
logic is not obscurely intimated in the “ Dia- 
logues,” in which Philo, the skeptic—his per- 
sonal representative—is made to say to Clean- 
thes, the believer: “I needed all my skeptical 
and metaphysical ability to elude your grasp.” 

The ancients were accustomed to express 
their countenance of suicide by the sententious 
saying: “If the house smokes, come out of it” 
—a form specifically adopted by Marcus Aure- 
lius and Epictetus. Hume enters into extended 
ratiocination on the subject; and if the number 
and variety of his positions could be taken as 
cumulative proofs, to him might be given at 
least a presumptive victory. 

But let his line of argument be seen and ex- 
amined. The general proposition laid down by 
Hume is: “If suicide is criminal, it must be a 
transgression of our duty to God, our neighbor, 
or ourselves.” The negative side of this prop- 
osition the author undertakes to defend. The 
following is a summary of the points of his ar- 
gument: 


‘Uniform laws govern all material bodies and all ani- 
mals, 

‘* The providence of God is not immediate, but general 
and immutable. 

‘* Has God reserved to Himself the disposal of the lives 
of men? What is the meaning of that principle, that 
a man who is tired of life, hunted by pain and misery, 
and bravely overcoming the fear of death, makes his es- 
cape from the cruel scene? 

‘* All animals are entrusted to their own skill and pru- 
dence for their conduct in the world, and have full au- 
thority, as far as their power extends, to alter the opera- 
tions of nature. 

‘*The life of a man is of no greater importance to the 
universe than the life of an oyster, and were it of ever 
so great importance, the order of nature has actually 
submitted it to human prudence. 

‘If itiswrong to dispose of one’s own life, if this is an 
encroachment upon Providence, then is it equally crim- 
inal to act for the preservation of life. If one turn aside 
a stone which is falling upon his head, he disturbs the 
course of nature. 

‘‘Ahair, a fly, an insect may destroy life. May not hu- 
man prudence lawfully dispose of that which depends 
upon such insignificant causes? It would be no crime 
to divert the course of the Nile or Danube. Where, 





then, is the crime of turning a few ounces of blood from 
their natural channel? 

‘‘Should we not be resigned to Providence? The ac- 
tions of men are those of the Almighty, as much as if 
my death proceeded from a lion, a precipice, or a fever, 

‘* If my life were not my own, it were criminal for me 
to put it in danger as well as dispose of it. Yet one is 
a hero in the one case, and in the other a wretch. 

‘*There is no being who possesses any faculty or 
power which it receives not from its Creator. 

‘*When the horror of pain prevails over the love of 
life, a voluntary action anticipates the effects of blind 
causes. 

‘* Because the old Roman superstition regarded it im- 
pious to divert a river—French superstition, impious to 
innoculate for small-pox—and impious, according to 
modern European superstition, to put a period to our 
own life, and thereby rebel against our Creator—then, 
why not impious to build houses, cultivate the ground, 
or sail upon the ocean? 

‘Birth and death are the result of a consent of Prov- 
idence, and the voluntary actions of men. 

‘‘When pain or sorrow so far overcomes my pa- 
tience as to make me tired of life, I may conclude I 
am recalled from my station, in the clearest and most 
express terms. When dead, the principles of which 
I am composed will perform their part in the universe. 
The difference is that of being in my chamber and in 
the openair. The one change is of more importance to 
me, but not to the universe. 

‘‘A man who retires from life does no harm to so- 
ciety ; he only ceases to do good, which, if an injury, is 
only of the lowest kind. If one withdraws from society 
can he be bound any longer ? 

‘Obligations, if perpetual, must have some bounds, 
On the one hand is a small good to society, and on the 
other a great harm to one’s self. Why prolong a mis- 
erable existence because of some trivial advantage to 
the public? 

‘If, on account of age or infirmity, one may resign an 
office, why not cut short these miseries by an actign 
which is no more prejudicial to society? 

‘‘When life hinders another from being more useful 
to society, a resignation of life must be not only inno- 
cent but laudable. 

‘‘A conspirator in order to preserve a secret, or a 
malefactor condemned to death, may in the one case bet- 
ter serve the public interest, and in the other cut short 
his anguish, by a speedy anticipation of punishment. 
This is no more an invasion of the business of Provi- 
dence than is the part of the judge who pronounces a 
capital sentence, and society is benefited by ridding it 
of a pernicious member. 

‘‘Suicide may often be consistent with interest and 
duty to ourselves, when age, sickness, or misfortune 
may render life a burden, and make it worse than an- 
nihilation. 

‘No man ever threw away his life while it was worth 
keeping. 

“If suicide is a crime, only cowardice can impel to 
it; if not a crime, both prudence and courage should 
engage us to rid ourselves of a burden. 

‘* By suicide is the only way in which we can be use- 
ful to society in such a condition of helplessness or 
misery, by setting an example which, if imitated, would 
preserve to every man his chance of happiness in life, 
and would effectually free him from all danger and 
misery.” 
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Viewed as a whole, this representation of the 
case is a strange medley of assumptions, ar- 
guments, contradictions, fallacies, begging of 
questions, antagonisms of fate and free will, 
confusion of physics and metaphysics, mat- 
ter and mind: man bound to the wheel of fate, 
yet by his own will and power detaching him- 
self from it; man supreme in his authority over 
himself and the conditions of his being; epi- 
curean selfishness, indifference to social ties and 
interests; man’s dwarfed relative importance in 
the scale of being, and obligation to all around 
and above himself; bizarre pictures of a frigid 
philosophy, failures in definition of the essen- 
tial attributes of man in his actual relations 
(reversing the order of Hume) to himself, his 
neighbor, and his God. 

Other apologists for suicide might be cited, 
but this is hardly necessary after the quite ex- 
haustive array of Hume’s argument. Yet one 


more, one of the latest and most fulsome of 
sensational writers on suicide, the Italian 
author, Ugo Foscolo, in his Last Letters of Fa- 
copo Ortis, may be quoted: 


“Thou art desperately unhappy, thou livest in the 
pangs of death, and canst have no peace; but thou 
shouldst bear these things for the sake of others.’ In 
this, philosophy asks of men more than nature can en- 
dure. How can he who hates his own life care for the 
trivial good which he is by no means sure of doing for 
society, and sacrifice for this years of sorrow? 

«But thou art not alone in thy misery,’ they say. 
And is not this kind of consolation a mere proof of the 
envy which works in man at the sight of the happiness 
of others? My neighbor's wretchedness does not cure 
mine. Who is generous enough to take upon him my 
infirmities? And who, being ready to do this, could do 
it? Possibly he might bear them with greater fortitude ; 
but what is mere fortitude to bear without the power to 
act? He who is borne away by the irresistible torrent 
is not to be despised; but he is truly contemptible who, 
having strength to save himself, yet refuses to put it 
forth. Who is wise enough to make himself judge of 
our inward strength? Who can give their full estimate 
to the workings of passion in the various temperaments 
of men, and to the incalculable combinations of circum- 
stances, so as to decide that this one because he suc- 
cumbs is base, and the other who endures is a hero? 
For the love of live is so overmastering that the first 
may have fought a sterner battle not to yield than the 
second to bear up. 

* * * * o * 

“They may claim, indeed, that I ama child of the 
great family ; but I, renouncing alike the common prop- 
erty and the general duties, make answer: I am a 
world in myself, and I intend to set myself free, because 
I am cheated of the happiness which you promised 
ssp * * * * * ~ 

‘*What is life to me? Time has consumed my mo- 
ments of happiness ; and now I feel my life only in the 
pains I suffer. And even illusion abandons me; I med- 
itate upon the past, and strive to reach out toward the 
coming days, and I see nothing. 





‘‘T have made up my mind. I do not utterly hate my- 
self ; I do not hate other beings. But for a long time I 
have sought for peace, and reason always points to the 
tomb. How often, lost in thoughts of the sufferings 


‘and miseries of my life, have I begun to despair, when 


the idea of death came to relieve my sadness, and I 
smiled with the hope of living no more! 
* * * * —_ * 

‘Repentance for the past, weariness of the present, 
fear of the future—these are life. Death alone, towhom 
is given the sacred charge of things, promises peace. 

* * * * * * 

‘‘Nor do I feel that I rebel against thee, O nature! 
when I withdraw myself from life. Life and death are 
equally thine; though we come to our birth by one 
road, and pass to death by a thousand. 

* 7. * * * x 

‘‘What arrogance, to think my life essential to the 
world! Rivers of blood are now [Franco-Prussian war] 
bearing on their smoking waves countless corpses; 
bodies of millions of men claim a few rods of land ; and 
for a half-century’s renown, in dispute between two con- 
querors, who play with the lives of nations. And shall 
I hesitate to offer up the few days of weakness and pain 
which will be soon taken from me by the persecutions 
of men?” 


Such is Hume’s philosophic argument trans- 
muted into a poetic imagery, the coloring of 
whose highly wrought rhapsody is too trans- 
parent to hide a hideous, false philosophy. 

On the other hand, condemnation of suicide 
by the wise and good might be indefinitely ad- 
duced in censure of the great crime. Let a few 
suffice. Prudon—whose generalization, “The 
community is by all ways drifting to suicide,” 
has been already quoted—calls the act of suicide 
a “fraudulent bankruptcy.” The Abbé Bautain 
calls it “a great absurdity and a great crime.” 
Napoleon, in an order of the day against the 
practice of suicide, declared “the soldier who 
destroys himself is a deserter.” Even Rousseau, 
one of its apologists, stigmatizes suicide as “a 
furtive and dishonorable death—an actual rob- 
bery of the human race.” Chateaubriand brands 
it “an evidence of degeneracy.” Madame C. 
Bachi says it is “a proof of weakness, because 
it results from impatience under trouble.” Taine 
declares its fellowship with the utter darkened 
reason: “When trouble is extreme, man takes 
refuge in all kinds of asylums, in suicide, and 
in madness.” 

The drift of intelligent moral convictions re- 
garding the criminality of suicide is shown in 
the various repressive measures which have 
been practiced with a view to its prevention. 
Ecclesiastical councils have anathematized it, 
and fathers of the church have pronounced 
against it. Hence arose the practice of indig- 
nity to the dead body of the suicide by denying 
to it burial in consecrated ground, and by va- 
rious other penalties inflicted upon the dead. 
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By civil legislation, confiscation of the property 
of suicides was enjoined under civil authority ; 
and the climax of severity was attained by de- 
priving their proper heirs of family honors and 
fortune. Until a late date, on the continent of 
Europe and in Great Britain, such measures of 
 ill-judged retribution found place. 

A few years since, a small volume, entitled 
The Pilgrim and the Shrine, was issued from 
the English press. Early scenes in California 
make a part of the subjects of the book. So 
life-like are they in the narration—they must 
have a substratum of real life—that they were 
read and accepted as real facts. Under the 
nom de plume “Herbert Ainslie,” the author 
is the well-known writer, Edward Maitland. 
The Pilgrim and the Shrine \ost its character 
as history in an entertaining work of fiction. 
But a moral, connected with one of its descrip- 
tive passages, has a bearing upon the present 
subject. The writer, and hero as well, Herbert 
Ainslie, became an associate of a company of 
gold-seekers. In the summer of 1849, the com- 
pany undertook to divert the course of a branch 
of the American River, with the hope of finding 
in the old channel abundant deposits of gold. 
The summer’s work, unhappily, proved a fail- 
ure. The effect was various on different mem- 


bers of the company. Some, with buoyancy of 


spirits, turned away to seek fresh fields of ad- 
venture. Others had recourse to reckless drunk- 
enness. One poor fellow took refuge in suicide. 
To such as were lounging about listlessly, not 
knowing what to do, Herbert Ainslie addressed 
himself: “I only think if he [the unfortunate 
suicide] could have looked forward two or three 
years, he would have found his future self say- 
ing how foolish he was to take disappointment 
so much at heart. At that distance of time, the 
matter would seem a small one.” Some of the 
miners thanked Herbert for that word. “It is 
bad enough now,” they said; “but we guess we 
won’t care so much about it after a bit, if we 
can only hold out till then.” There is a true 
philosophy in this simple story. How sure it 
is, that to take a hopeful view of life will sustain 
the soul under a heavy burden of present evil; 
and, as Bulwer has it: “Fortitude is the best 
philosophy ; to bear is to conquer one’s fate.” 
If it is true that the history of California is 
darkened by a dread array of suicides, it must 
also be borne in mind that the ordeal of out- 
ward conditions has been trying in the extreme. 
Losses have been many and great. Fortunes 
have, by fires and other calamities, in an hour 
been swept away. In few countries have busi- 
ness methods developed so speculative a tinge; 
and in fewer still have reverses been so sudden 
and so many. And yet, in untold instances, the 





spirit has remained unconquered and elastic 
and with fresh zeal and redoubled vigor, life’s 
work has been resumed. But not all of the 
class of unfortunates have been so brave and 
heroic. The load of trouble has been, or seemed 
to some intolerable; miseries, sometimes exag- 
gerated, sometimes imaginary, but, in effect, 
none the less real and crushing; and, withal, a 
secret, morbid despondency, to which no ap- 
peals of reason, no expressions of kindly sym- 
pathy, no proffer of assistance could prove an 
antidote. In many, too many, instances, the 
issue has been that the dark gate of the tomb 
has proved the final refuge. 

And yet, kindly advice and remonstrance 
often can and do have the effect of preventing 
a meditated self-destruction. Above all, the 
authoritative teachings of religion, which en- 
hance the value of human life, are powerful, as 
they are acknowledged safeguards against temp- 
tations to suicide. So high an estimate does 
religion place upon life, compared with any 
other earthly boon, that only in extreme, excep- 
tional cases is indulgence shown to abnegation 
of life, as, for example, under the paramount ob- 
ligations of patriotism, the motive of saving 
life, and the fiercest of all ordeals, Christian 
martyrdom. But, at the same time, these ex- 
ceptional cases do not disprove the supreme 
duty of not destroying, but saving one’s life, 
in view of the strongest motives which can 
address themselves to the human heart and 
conscience. By both precept and example, 
Christianity wins the honor of a protector of 
all vital interests. Thus, in accordance with 
the natural instinct of self-preservation, and the 
inner consciousness of right, enforced by the 
most sacred and solemn truths and sanctions, 
it holds good that suicide must be ever re- 
garded as a crime against nature, a crime 
against self-interest, and, above and more than 
all, a crime against God, the giver and disposer 
of life. 

It is strange, in the view of evident and em- 
phatic teachings of our holy religion, that Hume 
and others have made the bold assertion that 
“there is not a single text of Scripture which 
prohibits suicide.” These persons have defiant- 
ly proclaimed that it is as easy to prove suicide 
lawful under the Christian economy, as it was 
in the ancient heathen world. Under the New 
Testament authority, say they, resignation to 
divine providence is recommended, but is prop- 
er only in cases of “ills unavoidable.” That is 
to say, according to this theory, the duty of con- 
tentment and resignation is binding when all 
the surroundings are agreeable and satisfactory, 
and not otherwise. Especially faulty is the 
inference sometimes drawn, that the precept 
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“Thou shalt not kill” is applicable only to the 
life of another, and not one’s own; that it is 
open to modification according to the reason 
and common sense of men; and again, that 
this precept is promulgated as a general rule for 
the guidance of magistrates who punish capi- 
tally. To what strange perversities will not the 
mind of man have recourse to compass a chosen 
purpose? For, like vapory dreams, and at the 
same time misleading illusions, are all the al- 
leged reasons and defenses of suicide. In vain 
can any one look to the philosophies to which 
Hume and his school refer in order to its justi- 
fication. It is not found in the analogy of the 
“course of nature,” for all the force of nature 
in man and his relations cries out against sui- 
cide. It is not found in a system of physical 
law and its normal functions—first, because it 
belongs to the sphere of morals subject to ever- 
varying phases; or second, because, if caused 
directly or indirectly by a physical agency, it is 
confessedly in an abnormal condition. It is 
not found in general immutable law, for man is 
a free, moral agent in the general system of the 
universe. It is not found in a supposed pan- 
theistic theory constituting the actions of men 
the operations of the Almighty, which would 
deny a separate human individuality. It is not 
found in the relative insignificance of man, for, 
whatever may be his rank, he has his own place 
inthe universe, and is responsible in proportion 
tohis powers. Itis not found in fatalism, which 
is utterly opposed by free-will. It is not found 
in so-called “chance,” which, according to 
Hume himself, “has no place, upon any hypoth- 
esis, skeptical or religious.” It is not found in 
the liberty to which Regnault has assigned 
sovereign power when he says “suicide is the 
last term, the highest expression of man’s lib- 
erty,” for the liberty of man is hemmed in and 
governed by obligations and sanctions which 
are imperative and irreversible. It is not found 
in a fancied right to annul at pleasure any law 
of being, still less duty to one’s self, one’s fam- 
ily, society in general, and the Great Supreme. 

If there exists, as Hume claims, an analogy 
between life and death, the parallel proves, if 
anything, that the time of one’s dissolution is 
subject to the sovereign ordering of the Author 
and Disposer of all being; and no creature of 
God can rightfully assume control over his life 
which his Creator has not expressly committed 
to him. 

It has been the present design to treat the 
topic under consideration in the light and 
within the sphere of philosophy, at the same 
time including in the discussion paramount 
questions of social and moral obligations and 
interests which cluster around the pathway of 





life. Society owes to itself the duty of tracing 
the causes, direct or indirect, of its numerous 
and melancholy suicides, and, if possible, pro- 
viding remedies for them. Natural agencies 
sufficiently deplete the ranks of life’s busy 
workers. Although in some cases, ere the 
act is committed, incapacity for useful service 
marks the unhappy victims, these are few com- 
pared with the majority whose mortal career is 
thus terminated in the prime and vigor of their 
days, and this the more reprehensibly and pit- 
iably when, as often is the case, the event in- 
volves dependent kindred in want and misery. 
In misfortune the remedy is a cheerful courage. 
“Of all things that can happen, despair is the 
direst and foolishest.” “Never despair,” said 
Burke, “and if you do, work in despair.” To 
foster and sustain a cheerful hope, religion gives 
its most kindly aid. An established religious 
faith is the best help in time of trial. The tes- 
timony to this truth is abundant. When all 
other helps have failed, the assuring supports of 
religion have won the desired victory. No 
check upon the reckless venture is so powerful 
as that bringing to bear upon the conduct of the 
present, motives drawn from the dread issues 
of the future life. Instances of this effect are 
multiplied. The restraining force of Chris- 
tianity has been witnessed by many a careful 
observer. In few but very expressive terms, 
the intelligent Superintendent of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Stockton, Dr. G. A. Shurtleff, has 
published his own confirmed convictions on 
this subject: “I can say positively,” remarks 
Dr. Shurtleff, “from my own extensive observa- 
tions, that the precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion, especially as taught in their long estab- 
lished forms, exert a strong influence, even in 
the disordered as well as the rational mind, in 
deterring from suicide those who put a sincere 
and absolute trust in its faith. I have often 
heard expressed, under suicidal thoughts and 
temptations, the irresistible conviction of the 
tried and chaste Imogen: 


‘Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine 
That cravens my weak hand.’” 


In this brief earthly state the good and evil 
of life intermingle. Suffering exists as the fruit 
of moral evil. But, “shall a living man com- 
plain, a man for the punishment of his sins?” 
“Shall we receive good at the hand of the 
Lord, and not evil?” There is a present en- 
tailment, modified and softened by the quality 
of mercy, of deserved chastisement for wrong- 
doing ; not the full measure—a portion with 
the mixture of blessing. Shall not the limited 
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degree be patiently, submissively borne? For 
how can short-sighted mortals know what and 
how much they should suffer in the present 
disciplinary state? How do they know that the 
very experience of trials may not issue in their 
greatest good? And even in the midst of pres- 
ent ills, may they not, do they not receive in 
lessons of experience their best personal cult- 
ure in passive virtues? Shall not considera- 
tions of highest moment serve to stay the rash 


A suggestive moral is contained in the strain 
of the Latin epigrammatist, Martial, on the 
suicide of Fannius: 


‘Himself he slew when he the foe would fly: 
What madness this—for fear of death to die! 
Debtors refuse to pay you what they owe, 

Or your ungrateful field the seed you sow; 

Your faithless maid may plunder you by stealth; 
Your ships may sink at sea with all your wealth; 
Who gives to friends so much from fate secures, 


. . That i i fe . 
act which would seek revenge upon and in- oD Tt Gy CREE Ee pe 


tensify self-inflicted miseries? 





ALBERT WILLIAMS. 


OUR OPHIDIAN FRIEND. 


Cylindrical thing 
Without leg, without wing, 
Glazed membrane stuffed with motion, 
I hold the heretical notion 
That because you crawl 
Is no reason at all 
For laying such odious stress 
The whole length of your lowliness. 
A walk and a glide, 
A stride and a slide, 
A trip and a slip, 
A skate and a skip, 
Are equally proper, for all I see, 
Sly, India-rubber iniquity! 
I learn, in buildings with bell and steeple, 
That you are abhorred by exemplary people 
Because in your skin did a villain deceive 
The lady initial—ingenuous Eve. 
Now take it for granted the story is true, 
The fellow inside was the culprit—not you. 
But yourre mischievous still, at this distant day; 
You wheedle lean children’s last doughnut away; 
And innocent birds, on a tour from. the South, 
You entice, in a trice, down your murderous mouth. 
The sparrow, wee wren, and canary, 
A-whistling their solos, unwary; 
Bobolink to begin it, 
The lark and the linnet, 
Bluebird and robin, 
Together go bobbin’ 
To twiddle and spindle, 
To diddle and dwindle, 
To prance it, 
To dance it, 
To hop up and pop up and die 
’Neath the gaze of your glittering eye. 
If this be the case, I am happy to say 
That you kill in a very considerate way. 





NOTABLE AUTOGRAPHS. 





Would man might as gentle be, 


Lithe, odizing oddity ! 


Limp reptile, With head so close to the heart, 

How can conscience and reason be counseled apart? 
In view of so serious organic confusion, 

Tis idle to censure slight moral obtusion. 

After all that I’ve heard, imagined, or read 

Of the woman’s seed and the serpent’s head, 

I can’t be convinced that ’twere best to inveigh 
’Gainst a creature that harmlessly garters my way, 
Or, armed with cudgel, from hickory hewed, 

To beetle its limber longitude. 


Abused, abjured Ophidian, 

Bask on in peace meridian; 
The more of the tale of the tempter they make, 
The more I shall hold to the tail of the snake. 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





NOTABLE AUTOGRAPHS. 


There was a time, not so long gone in the 
past, when every lady met you with a volume, 
in which you were cordially invited to make 
her compliments. It was the heyday of the 
unpublished poets; but that day, unhappily, is 
passing. At this practical period, it is but sel- 
dom that one has occasion to make verses for 
the chief ornament of the centre-table, a ballad 
for the boudoir, or lines for the critical perusal 
of my lady’s guests. Doubtless much clever- 
ness is nipped in the bud, or grown to seed, in 
consequence of the decline of the albumania, 
and the recovery of the albumaniac. To the 
perfection of recent photography may be at- 
tributed the neglect of the once popular and 
always polite amateur literature. Now—when 
under the hand of a skillful retoucher a nega- 
tive of uncommon piainness may be trans- 
formed into a thing of beauty—even amatory 
verses cease to charm, and the elegant periods 
of the sophomoric flatterer are overlooked and 
scanned with cold indifference. 

I have in my hands an album which the pos- 
sessor assures me has been unopened for some 
years. He was a youthful poet when he gath- 
ered into its pages some notable autographs. 
They were not written for his eye alone. There 
can be no breach of confidence in opening the 
volume for the entertainment of the public. 
The well-thumbed pages of the book bear wit- 
ness to its previous publicity; and I have qui- 
eted the conscience of the owner by taking 
upon my shoulders the responsibility of having 





unearthed these hidden gems, and rescued from 
oblivion the lines, which have doubtless, ere 
this, been forgotten by the very péets who 
wrote them. 

To begin with the dedication. Is it not a 
model in its way? Did ever a man bend so 
kindly to the wishes of his friends, or respond 
more heartily to the sentiment of love and 
good-fellowship? Without more ado, enter 
Dedication : 


If I could write verse with a tithe of the skill and 
melody which my friend who owns this album is able to 
command, it would be a pleasant task to dedicate his 
book. But the only expression at the disposal of my 
rude pen is prose. Yet the soul of prose, as of verse, is 
sincerity and good will. The most eloquent of the 
Apostles tells us: ‘‘ Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, I am become as 
sounding brass.” Genius is the light, good will the heat 
of all literature. May this book be dotted with brilliant 
thoughts, befitting its beauty and its ornament. But 
may the friendship to be enshrined in it give the richest 
value to the lines and autographs it will hold. However 
charming the thought and utterance recorded here, may 


genuine love for the gifted owner make each literary 


offering an apple of gold in the picture of silver. And 
may every tribute—while it cannot fail to be more 
worthy in form than the first one brought to its pages— 
be the sign of an interest in the poet's welfare and fu- 
ture, as sincere as that which accompanies these lines 
of dedication, by his friend, ‘ 
THOMAS STARR KING. 


A few pages further on, I find a ballad, writ- 
ten before the author had thought to wean him- 
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self from the source of his best inspiration. How 
it strikes at the very root of the album evil ! 


Sweet Mary—maid of San Andreas— 
Upon her natal day, 

Procured an album, double gilt, 
Entitled, ‘‘The Bouquet.” 


But what its purpose was, beyond 
Its name, she could not guess; 

And so between its gilded leaves 

The flower he gave she'd press. 


Yet, blame her not, poetic youth, 
Nor deem too great the wrong; 

She knew not Hawthorne’s bloom, nor loved 
Macaulay's flowers of song. 


Her hymn-book was the total sum 
Of her poetic lore ; 

And, having read through Dr. Watts, 
She did not ask for Moore. 


But when she ope’d her book again, 
How great was her surprise 

To find the leaves, on either side, 
Stained deep with crimson dyes. 


And in that rose—his latest gift— 
A shapeless form she views; 
Its fragrance sped, its beauty fled, 

And vanished all its dews. 


O Mary !—maid of San Andreas— 
Too sad was your mistake; 

Yet one, methinks, that wiser folks 
Are very apt to make. 


Who 'twixt these leaves would fix the shapes 
That Love and Truth assume, 
Will find they keep, like Mary's rose, 
The stain, and not the bloom. 
FRANCIS BRET HARTE. 


If chirography is an exponent of character, 
what shall I say of these two contrasted pages? 
Here is a bold, masculine hand, the letters rush- 
ing one upon another, the /’s crossed with jave- 
lins, the z’s dotted with bullets,and the signature 
concluding with a flourish as long and as sinuous 
as the whip-cord of a mountain mule-teamster. 


Yet she who wrote it was the embodiment of 


feminine grace and beauty. A damnseuse, an act- 
ress, a sculptress, a poetess, a being consumed 
with passion—who said of herself “the body 


and the soul do not fit each other’—the wife of 


many husbands, the mistress of many lovers— 
whose brilliant and erratic career dissipated two 
or three fortunes and ended suddenly in almost 
friendless poverty. It is “The Menken,” who 
had exhausted life in her six-and-twentieth year 
—whose trained horse, on which as “ Mazeppa” 
she had been bound a thousand times, was led 
her only mourner in the funeral cortege that fol- 
lowed her dust to the cemetery of Mont Par- 
nasse, in Paris. There is no moral to this tale, 





unless it be that those whose bodies and souls do 
not fit each other, suffer so intensely that there is 
small dahger of their willfully causing others to 
suffer. Had her charity been less prodigal, she 
need not in her latest hour have found her 
paid domestics her only friends. It was her 
wish that her tomb-stone should bear these 
words alone, 


‘‘THOoU KNOWEST.” 


And here is her autograph: 


The poet’s noblest duty is, 
Whatever theme he sings, 

To draw the soul of beauty forth 
From unconsidered things. 


That, howsoe’er despised may be 
The humblest form of earth, 
His kindly sympathy may weave 

A halo round its birth. 


For deepest in creation’s midst 
The rarest treasure lies, 

And deeper than all science delves 
May reach the poet's eyes. 


And, with poetic instinct fired, 
He finds his greatest part 
In raising Nature’s hidden gems 
To set them in his art. 
A. I. MENKEN. 


On the opposite page a thin, nervous hand has 
penned a poem in thread-like lines. This is 
the once-husband of “The Menken”—a hu- 
morist, whose letters, written during civil war, 
woke a ripple of laughter from sea to sea; but, 
like all or nearly all humor, it wore its laugh 
out, and “Orpheus C. Kerr” is shelved along with 
that procession of jesters who have had their 
day — “Sam Slick,” “Doesticks,” ‘“Squibob,” 
and a host of the ephemeral funny-men who get 
hardly a second laugh. Is the quality of humor 
a fashion, I wonder, to be changed with the 
season? 

/ 


Who hath his birthright in immortal song 

To disappointment should be doubly strong. 
In him ‘tis strength to know that man is frail; 
And greatness measured by a might to fail. 


When by a lofty inspiration driven 

His pen appears the lightning tongue of heaven, 
He writes a dream, and lo! his lines have caught 
The shadows only of a dreamer’s thought. 


To him all Nature, in the sunshine spread, 

Reveals a poem yet divinely dead. 

He sees descend through clouds, in summer showers, 
The souls transparent of the coming flowers. 


Yet when his hand, in mood sublime, would fain 
Write out the poem penned in living rain, 

All semblance fadeth as the moisture dries, 

The rain remaineth only for his eyes. 
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One verse alone all poetry combines, 

Its grandeur perfect in four simple lines— 

Earth, air, fire, water, or to bless or curse! 

Its writer, God—its name, the Universe! 
OrPHEUS C. KERR. 


There was a young girl with corn-silk hair 
and eyes like violets—such hair and such eyes, 
coupled with a charming manner, could hardly 
escape the notice of that musical vowé, the la- 
mented Gottschalk. He escorted her to Eu- 
rope, and abandoned her when an embarrassing 
encumbrance was threatening. She returned 
to America, and took pride in registering her- 
self as “Miss Ada Clare and son.” A brilliant 
conversationalist, she was sometimes known at 
“Paff’s,” in New York, as the “Queen of Bo- 
hemia.” But this did not suffice. A dram- 
atic and literary critic, she made a signal fail- 
ure in “Camille,” and was violently assailed up- 
on the appearance of her novel entitled Only a 
Woman’s Heart. The hero of this book is a 
combination of Edwin Booth and Gottschalk; 
the heroine, herself. Hero and heroine, driven 
from a burning ship, perish at sea, locked in 
one another’s arms. It is a pity that the tale 
did not come true, for Ada Clare, having aban- 
doned literature and adopted the stage as a 
profession, and with some success, was bitten 
by a pet dog, and died horribly of hydrophobia. 

It is like unroofing graves to turn the pages 
of this book, and yet the earliest date in it is 
1863. 


Oh! how can poets sing while all the world 

Turns to the deep out-pourings of their hearts 

A dull and listless ear. Oh! did they sing 

Of trade, of speculation’s fierce desire, 

Of fields whose greedy veins run thick with gold, 

How soon the listless ear would flush with life, 

And all these sluggish faces throb and glow, 

And upward turn to them with rapt intent 

To seize their lightest word. And yet they sing 

Of love, life, death, of glory and renown. 

Heed not the world’s cold pity, nor its scorn, 

But ever sing of God’s immortal truth, : 

Aye! like the birds they spread their wings and leave 

Our groveling earth—leave all our puny cares, 

And ever singing, soar and upward rise, 

Still groping for the eternal lights of truth. 

And so these plaintive, sweet, insatiate voices, 

Shaking their tender music, resonant, 

Down narrow lives, and lighting all the dark 

With star-like rays—these are the soaring larks 

Which herald in the morn and bid us wake— 

Wake from our groveling sloth, our ignorant pride, 

To greet the immortal morning of the soul, 

While all our darkness flits before the sun, 

And fulgent day-stars guide our ransomed feet ! 
ADA CLARE. 


The jest has out-lived the jester, and the 
bright spirit that penned the following lines— 





who was clever at repartee, a good diner, a 
capital fellow among fellows—met tragedy face 
to face, and struggled with her until she over- 
powered him, and struck him with sudden death. 
His pun lives after him, but the prophecy has 
been reversed, and the pun is to the survivor. 


No poet I; my heart was ne'er 
Inflamed by poesy’s fire ; 

Wretch that I am, vile comic song 
I'd play on Orpheus’ lyre ; 

But yet true poetry moves my soul, 
I, when I see it, know it. 

And though I’ve not a poet's brain, 
I've feet just like a poet— : 

‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” 

Just so I’ve ta’en my measure; 

You write what will endure and live, 
I please an hour of leisure. 

Press onward ; scale Parnassus’ heights, 
You cannot fear a failure, 

And when you reach a muse’s home 
Remember me to Thalia. 

Long may you live. The muses grant 
To you, who truly court ‘em, 

A deathless name, a fame that may 
Endure long, long fost mortem. 

I think I’m good at epitaphs— 
While others rites most solemn 

Perform, I'll to your mem'ry rear 
An epigrammic column : 

‘*Now may this bright poetic kid 

Browse well in song and story, 

And never meet a duit too big 
Until he gets to glory.” 

Then, mourning 'mongst his many friends, 
I'll shed for him a tear, 

And midst the laurel wreaths I'll drop 
A pun upon his bier. 

TREMENHEER LANYON JOHNS. 


The allegory that follows has much of truth 
in it. Theresa Yelverton, Viscountess Aron- 
more, left her convent in Paris to join a sister- 
hood in the Crimea. Major Yelverton per- 
suaded her into the celebrated Scotch marriage, 
which was followed by a dozen or more at- 
tempts to procure a divorce. The whole story 
is told by Lady Aronmore’s friend, the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, in a novel entitled Lost and 
Saved, and may have suggested to Wilkie Col- 
lins the plot of his Man and Wife. The lady 
gives her personal experiences during the Cri- 
mean War, in a book entitled Martyrs to Cir- 
cumstance. From the hour when she vainly 
sought to prove the legality of the Scotch 
marriage denied by the major, and to secure a 
divorce and rescue her estate from chancery, 
she was a waif, blown hither and yon by con- 
flicting winds, and ever haunted by the shadow 
of some mysterious person whom she believed 
was dogging her steps to no good purpose. 
Her unprofitable readings in America, her win- 
ter adventure in Yosemite—a novel called Zan- 
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tta was written in the valley—her escape from 
a bear in the edge of the valley, and her wild 
night in solitude and snow, were followed by a 
wreck in a typhoon in the China seas. She is 
still drifting, alone, from land to land; and 
perhaps the only quiet days she has passed for 
many years were those spent in the groves ot 


Saucelito, where she penned this little prose: 


poem : 


The wind, blowing softly west, caught up a waif 
from her island home, and wafted her across a tumult- 
uous ocean, ever rolling west, until frowned down by 
the rocks of a western continent. But the wind, heed- 
less of the rocks, and still blowing west, carried the waif 
over plains and forestsand ranges of snow-peaked mcunt- 
ains, always west, until she seemed to reach the very 
flush where the sun takes his evening rest. The waif 
thought she had got to the end of creation, and won- 
dered why. But notlong. Another wind, blowing from 
the opposite quarter, brought up another waif, and they 
danced together, round and round, cheerily, and made 
merry, as only waifs can, when suddenly brought to- 
gether. The two winds, contending, gave them but a 
few short moments to laugh and love and kiss and part. 
They made a perfect whirlwind between them; then 
tore them asunder, and carried them around the world 
again, and will carry them until they meet in the island 
home, where they will plant themselves and take root, 
for such is the destiny, even of waifs. 

THERESA YELVERTON. 


Ralph Keeler, whose personal experiences are 
well told in a clever volume called Vagabond 
Adventures, ran the gauntlet of good and evil 
luck, and died a mystery. He had been a clog- 
dancer in a traveling show, a stowaway, a 
traveler in many lands, a peddler, a teacher of 
Latin and Greek, a novelist, a lecturer, and was 
at one time sub-editor of the A¢lantic Monthly 
—“cub-editor,” he called it. Writing his novel, 
entitled Gloverson and his Silent Partner, he 
strove to make it so perfect in every part that 
its success would be inevitable. His descrip- 
tions of architecture were submitted to an archi- 
tect, and a patent window-case—his own inven- 
tion—was meant to be one of the hits of the 
volume. A song, introduced through the me- 
dium of one of the characters, was set to music 
in advance of the publication of the volume, 
and a foot-note announced it “for sale by all 
music-dealers.” There were humorous passages 
which were rewritten until the listener was bound 
to laugh; and pathetic chapters meant to draw 
the tear. ‘These were for the special benefit 
of the softer sex; and if, on the first reading, 
the ladies’ eyes were dry, these chapters were 
toiled over until they rose to high-water mark. 
What was the result? The book was a failure. 
Poor Keeler! Fond of adventure, and reck- 
less to a degree, he went to the West Indies as 
correspondent for the New York press. The 





steamer touched at a port in one of the islands, 
and when ready to sail on the morrow, Ralph 
was nowhere to be found; nor has any clew to 
his death yet come to light. It was his boast 
that he had made the tour of Europe on one 
hundred and thirty-one dollars in greenbacks, 
He was a laughing philosopher, who, even on 
this pittance, must have carried sunshine wher- 
ever he went. It is said of him, that, having 
submitted a play to Henry J. Byron, in London, 
his chief anxiety was to know what manner of 
hat to select and carry in his hand when re- 
sponding to the enthusiastic call for the author, 
at the close of each act—whether a soft hat, 
crushed carelessly in the hand, or an opera 
hat, flattened under the elbow, or a tile, such as 
is worn by the Britisher from his youth up. He 
consulted his friends with an earnestness that 
was deeply impressive, but—the play was de- 
clined! 


The head has raised a deal on high, 
And stratified a deal, I own; 

Has wrenched the mental world awry— 

Upheaved its crags against the sky— 
Piled Ossa upon Pelion. 


The heart is never changing so, 

Or low with grief, or high with joy— 
A river, with a ceaseless flow, 
With spring above and sea below, 

From Homer's time to yours, my boy. 


The heart is better than the head ; 
The river grinds the crag to naught; 
So let this friendly rill be sped— 
Wear for itself a little bed 
Among the granite here of thought. 
RALPH KEELER. 


The genial and jovial lady who meets ad- 
versity with a smile and a curtsy—who, upon 
giving a friend her travels, called Haps and 
Mishaps of a Tour in Europe, wrote on the 
fly-leaf thereof: “One of the happiest haps of 
my life in meeting you, dear friend; one of the 
mishaps, parting with you so soon”—how could 
she do other than announce her presence by 
exploding a pun in your midst? 


Amid the poets and the wits 

My lines are ‘‘cast in pleasant places;” 
I come where muses pose and sing, 

The very least of all the graces. 


It is a garden of the gods: 
The Bacchic vine, Apollo's tree, 
And Vishnu’s mystic lotos-bloom, 
And Asphodel—Ah ! there’s no room 
For Greenwood brambles, wild and free. 
“GRACE GREENWOOD.” 


The next poet can hardly be better remem- 
bered than by a couplet, the truth of which 
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must endure forever. No one knew it better 
than he, no one could impart it to a struggling 
brother with kindlier voice or more encouraging 
smile. He says: 


Therefore remember, O friend, 

That in Art—the true, the eternal— 

Genius is sire that begets, 

Patience the mother who bears! 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


It is needless to preface the lines of one so 
well known as the writer who follows. He has 
seized the spirit of the regulation album con- 
tribution, and shaken it out of its boots. 


Every now and then, since I received your album, four 
or five days ago, I have tried to think of some subject 
proper to be treated in its pages—one, I mean, which 
should be sosimple that I might talk about it easily and 
comfortably, and not get myself stiffened out in the 
confounded straight-jacket language common to album 
composition—one which should be learned without be- 
ing pedantic, dignified without being overpowering, and 
unpretending without being entirely insignificant. If 
you have ever exercised your mind in the same direc- 
tion, you know what the result was without my telling 
you. I tried and rejected ‘‘ The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” ‘‘The Decline and Fall of Adam and 
Eve," and ‘‘The Decline and Fall of Gould and 
Curry,” and then declined to pursue that style of subject 
any further, and fell to meditating the perpetration of a 
poem. I dashed off the following felicitous line: 


“How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood.” 


Irather liked that, but I could not get rid of the im- 
pression that I had seen it before somewhere. I have 
been too strictly raised by my parents ever to think of 
taking anything that does not belong to me, unless it is 
something I can eat or trade off, or something of that 
kind, and so I scorned to use that line while there was 
a shadow of doubt in my mind as to whose property it 
was. Still, it occurred to me that I might borrow it for 
a model to build a great poem on, without wounding 
my morbid conscientiousness, and here follows the result: 


“How sick to my soul are the scenes of my beer-hood, 
When sad retrospection presents them to view ; 

The station-house, gin-mills, and deep-tangled railroad, 
Which never was straight when I walked it at two (A. M.), 
With the old soaken bummer, the iron-lined bummer, 

The moss-covered bummer * that hung to the swell.” t 


After I had discharged this fine production from my 
system I felt relieved, but not satisfied. I had to con- 
fess that I had seen better poems in my time. A con- 
Viction of this kind is death to flickering inspiration, and 
the light of my genius went out. I then went out my- 
selfand took a drink. This latter species of inspira- 
tion is the safest to depend upon, after all. By its aid 
I saw (what I might have seen before, had I not been 
blinded by ambition) that no profound essay, full of 
clattering syllables and sounding rhetoric, no venerable 
platitudes irreverently tricked out in the gew-gaws and 
flowers of fancy, no noble song, fragrant with incense 
of the Eden Land of Poesy were required of me, but 
only to stand up and answer ‘‘Here,” when my name 
was called. I do itwith pleasure. I write no essay, no 





*Re.ers to Emperor Norton. t Refers to myself. 
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poem, no sermon; but, instead, I heartily extend the 
right hand of fellowship, and say, with simple eloquence, 
‘Here's luck.” My young friend—[this is‘ only for 
form's sake, you know; I merely introduce it because an 
album contribution is necessarily incomplete without a 
word of fatherly admonition]—my young friend, you 
stand now upon the threshold of the grand, mysterious 
future, and you are about to take the most momentous 
step in the march of your life. Let me hope that you will 
cast from you the vanities and follies and petty ambi- 
tions of the world, and endeavor so to conduct your- 
self as to merit the continued esteem and approbation 
of your cordial friend, ‘“‘MARK TWAIN.” 


And now we have the /asheesh eater, who 
passed his life in a dream, and whose prose 
rhapsodies are as beguiling as the fatal drug 
itself : 


I will not wish thy life a tainted bubble, 
Floating forever on an unvexed sea; 
I will not prophesy the skies whose trouble, 
Like sun-smit morning clouds, shall quickly flee; 
Life hath great triumphs in its darkest seasons 
For him who bids black heavens shed rains of 
peace, 
And he who bears the facts and waits the reasons 
Finds dew upon his solitary fleece. 


Oh, be it thine, through life's still varying tissue, 
To see God's presence, like a golden strand! 
Brighten it ever, till the web shall issue 
Out of the loom into the Weaver's hand. 
May God in kindness grant thee little sorrow; 
But, be earth’s changeful seasons what they may, 
Look through the gates of the eternal morrow, 
For there awaits thee an unclouded day. 
Fitz-Hucu LupDLow. 


Who is this, with a hieroglyphic that is as 
blind as a hedge-fence? After much study, we 
see that the lines are dated: “Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Top of the House, Room 138, S. F., Cal.,” 


and that the subject is “Hope.” The suffering 
poet, who leaped out of the wild-wood into the 
world, found Hope at the top of the house. 


Count forward bright years on your fingers, 
Count backward black months by the moon, 
Till the soul turns aside, and it lingers 
By a grave that was born of a June, 
By the grave of a love where the grasses 
Are as tangled as witch-woven hair; 
And where footprints are not, and where passes 
Not anything known anywhere. 


But the dead shall decay when the culture 
Of fields be resumed in the May; 
For the days arc dark-winged as a vulture, 
And they swoop and they bear them away. 
It is well, be assured, to bear losses, 
And to bear and bow down to the rod; 
For the scarlet-red bars and the crosses 
Be but rounds of the ladder to God. 
Joaquin C. H. MILLER. 


Pah! it hath a musty flavor—this album of 
sweet and evil memories. Let us shut it here— 
for all is vanity! POURQUOI. 
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RUBY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Little Ruby Davis, “pretty as a picture, and 
her father’s idol,” the neighborhood said, was 
at church, cuddled close up by her father’s side, 
with her gypsy hat all awry, and her shining, 
wind-tossed curls all tumbled about her cheeks. 
With eyes wide open, brown, and bright as any 
bird’s, she gazed out of an open window, far 
down a pathway of slowly moving clouds— 
great ships, full laden with sunshine, sailing 
away to dark lands, Ruby thought them—and 
she wished them to move a little faster toward 
the people who were sighing for their com- 
ing. But perhaps ’twas because it was Sunday 
that they moved so gently; for, to Ruby’s 
thinking, they were self-impelled, free agents. 
A gold-banded bumble-bee boomed and blun- 
dered about the upper window, greatly puzzled 
by the mysterious barrier that kept him from 
the sun. Ruby watched him till it seemed as 
if she must cry out, “Fly a little further down, 
Bumble! Fly a little further down!” And, as 
if he understood her thoughts, Bumble did fly 
a little further down, and away he sped, all 
joyous, in the sunny air—he had been to meet- 
ing, and didn’t like it. A bird alighted, and 
swung upon an elm-bough that drooped before 
the window; he tipped his head and peered in, 
as if to see what was wanted; then, looking up 
at the blue sky, he sang his hymn of melody— 
Ruby wondered why the minister didn’t stop to 
listen—then he, too, flew away through the sun- 
shine, leaving the green bough gently springing 
with his motion. Next, a great, gold butterfly 
sailed gaily along, close followed by a dragon- 
fly on gauzy wings, his blue and silver flashing 
splendidly as he darted by; and just then, good 
old Father Parmalee, up in his red-cushioned 
pulpit, removed his spectacles and laid them 
carefully down, and leaning over the great 
Bible, as if he longed to get nearer to his peo- 
ple, said, with a tenderness worthy of the gen- 
tle apostle from whose lips the words first 
came: 

“Little children, keep yourselves from idols!” 

And, after an impressive pause, repeated : 

“Keep yourselves from idols!” 

David Davis involuntarily glanced at the 
child beside him, and drew his arm a little 
closer about her. 





With a heart so full of her pretty, childish 
dreaming that it ran over in smiles upon her 
dimpled face, she turned at the caress, and 
looked up at her father with that thrilling sweet- 
ness which was her peculiar charm. Father 
Parmalee, seeing it, felt his old heart stir with 
fresh inspiration; and he framed a new para- 
graph for his sermon, to the effect that “the 
love which sometimes seems to us like idola- 
try is but God’s way-of drawing the heart to 
him; through a child’s smile one may find his 
way to heaven;” and David, with his arm 
about his “baby,” looked up, through a mist of 
tears, to the benign face of the minister beam- 
ing down upon him. 

There was a burden upon David’s soul. When 
he glanced at his father’s pew, and saw Roxy 
Wilson, his young sister, sitting there beside 
their father, her sweet, pale face set around with 
dismal folds of crape, he groaned in spirit, 
thinking of her darkened life, for which he felt 
that he and his wife, Angeline, would be held 
to account; for had it not been through their 
machinations that her young husband had been 
driven away to California, to die there in lonely 
exile, murdered, it seemed to him, by their evil 
tongues? 

God knew, he thought, he had never meant 
such harm; he had been foolishly, weakly, led 
or driven by his wife; yet none the less guilty 
did he seem to himself for working such woe to 
his little sister. 

Poor Jerry Wilson! How gay and happy he 
had been, when he had charge of the great 
farm of which they were all so proud, and how 
bravely he had worked and planned. Then 
Angeline had set her evil heart upon the broad 
meadows and the great white house, and had 
dropped the poison of her venomous tongue 
about them; and he—oh shame!—he had basely 
followed her leading, and helped to drive the 
young creatures out of their paradise. Jerry, 
brave and proud, had gone to California, to 
gather from her golden heart another home for 
pretty Roxy and her baby, the blue-eyed boy 
whose face he had never seen. When their 
father had found out the truth at last, and called 
the poor boy home—sudden as the flash from 
summer sky, that smites and blackens some 
green, waving tree, so that never a bird shall 
set its boughs a-tremble as he sways and sings, 
nor happy lovers breathe their vows beneath 
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its shade—so suddenly, so appallingly, came the 
news to the young wife—Jerry is dead! 

His sister, that he should have protected as 
one of his own children! He had humbled 
himself before her, in penitence and tears had 
begged her to forgive him, and she, sweet soul, 
even in her despair, had comforted him and 
the self-reproaching father. Angeline was 
strangely quiet and distraught; she avoided 
Roxy, she never went to church, and there was 
a hard, glittering look in her eyes. 

“She is filled with remorse,” thought David, 
“only she is too stubborn to confess it.” 

David and the children went to church with- 
out her, and, upon the whole, derived as much 
good from the service as if she had accompan- 
ied them. 

Often, on their return, they found Bill Par- 
sons awaiting them. Bill had a light top- 
buggy and a fast mare; he liked to drive about 
the country and show them off, and brag of the 
mare’s speed. To David he was an unwelcome 
guest—he had never liked him; and since he 
had brought the news of Jerry’s death, for some 
unaccountable reason David fairly hated him. 
Fortunately for Bill, others regarded him quite 
differently, and “ Mr. Parsons, from California,” 
with no end of money, was popular in the town 
of Swanton. He had brought five thousand 
dollars to Roxy Wilson; it had been left by 
her husband, he said. Some believed that he 
had given it out of his own overflowing pock- 
ets, and his great pity for the little woman to 
whom he had brought such heavy tidings; but 
little Alviny White, the sewing girl, scouted 
the idea. 

“My land!” said she, in her vigorous speech, 
“don’t you know Bill Parsons better than 
that? The leopard can’t change his spots. 
Bill Parsons always was as mean as pussly, and 
always will be. Ketch him givin’ five thousand 
dollars to any human bein’, rich or no rich, 
sorry or no sorry; and if his money hadn’t 
dazed you all blind, nobody’d ever ’a’ thought of 
it. Jd like to know how he come by his money, 
that’s all. Thank my stars, I don’t bow down 
to no gold calf that ever was made ;” and the 
little steel weapon in Alviny’s fingers flashed 
defiance to gilded meanness as it ran down the 
long seam. 

Some such review of the situation passed 
swiftly before David’s wandering mind, that had 
vainly sought repose in Father Parmalee’s ser- 
mon, He looked around at his children, a pew 
full of them, bright and handsome and full of 
promise, from fair-haired Anna down to little 
dark-eyed Ruby. He burned with shame at 
the thought of their father’s dishonor. 

Darling little Ruby! She was trying to count 





the fans, but they were such a bewildering lot. 
There was Mrs. Judge Spooner’s great white 
feather fan, with its painted roses and ivory 
handle; what a grand, official sweep it had! 
There was young Mrs. Butterfield’s white satin, 
with a green vine running across it, and a gold 
tassel that swung languidly to and fro, as the 
fan moved with slow, aristocratic grace, diffus- 
ing its faint odor of musk. Mrs. Butterfield 
was from Boston. Across the aisle, Miss 
Louisa Bascom’s “laloc colored,” patchouly- 
scented breeze-stirrer waved in genteel rivalry. 
Miss Bascom’s grandfather came from Phila- 
delphia. 

Down the aisles were bevies of young girls 
holding trifles of every shape and hue, which 
they flirted and coquetted with according to their 
several characters. 

Over in the corner was fat Mrs. O’Donahue, 
swinging her great palm-leaf for dear life ; and 
beside her sat little Alviny White, in her rose- 
colored lawn and ribbons, her silk “mantilly,” 
with forget-me-nots wreathing her bonnet, be- 
neath which hung her glossy black curls; in 
her little cotton-gloved hand she held a rare 
treasure of sandal-wood, carved in fine and 
curious figures, and breathing of spicy, sun- 
bathed isles. She clasped it firmly, she waved 
it tenderly ; sometimes her bright eyes rested 
dreamily upon it as it lay across the hymn-book 
in her lap; sometimes she held it tightly closed, 
and rested her cheek against it as if all love, 
all hope, all comfort were enfolded in this fra- 
grant foreign toy, which all the world—that is, 
all Swanton—knew was the gift of Alviny’s lover. 
Of course, child Ruby didn’t see all this—she 
only saw the painted roses, the swinging gold 
tassel and pretty vine, and the bright colors of 
all the rest of the crowd of waving, fluttering 
things that she tried so hard to number. 

“If they’d all keep still a minute, dust a min- 
ute, I could count ’em : one, two, free, sixty an’ 
a half, twenty, ten —oh dear! one, two, free, 
sixty, ten, te-en—si-x-ty.” 

The little fringed curtains dropped softly 
down over Ruby’s eyes, and her head drooped 
against her father’s arm. She was off to the 
bees and butterflies of dreamland. The next 
Sunday Ruby remained at home with her 
mother, who said she was lonely without her ; 
as usual, they were to stay for afternoon ser- 
vice. 

“Well,” said David, as they drew near home, 
toward sunset, “I don’t wonder mother was 
lonesome without Ruby; I declare I’ve missed 
her terribly all day, for all I have had the rest 
of you with me.” 

A chorus of boys and girls joined him ip 
praise of “the baby.” 
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“Somebody’s been here,” said David, notic- 
ing the track up to the front door, and the loop 
made in turning. 

“T s’pose it’s old wiggle-eyed Parsons,” said 
sturdy Jamie, “I hate him, anyway, if he is 
rich!” 

David sternly reproved the boy for his rude- 
ness. 

“Mamma! Ruby! mother!” They went 
shouting through the house; it was strangely 
close and still. A handful of short-stemmed 
flowers lay on a table, their sickening odor 
filling the heavy air; a broken toy, a soiled and 
much worn picture-book lay on the floor. 

“Mother! Ruby!” they called, from room to 
room of the great house, and out of the silence 
came but the echo of their own voices in weird, 
fantastic mockery. 

“They must be in the orchard.” Away they 
ran, around the hill to the sunny slope where 
the old gnarled apple-trees cast their strange 
shadows on the grass—they were not there, nor 
down by the brook, nor in the maple grove ; 
and the little girls came slowly back to the 
house. 

“It’s so lonesome not to find any mamma 
when you come home,” said Bessie, half in 
tears. 

David and the boys had turned away the 

_horses, and were entering the house as the chil- 
dren came up from the grove. 

“Where can mamma and Ruby be? We 
have looked for them everywhere.” 

“Oh,” answered David, “they must be at 
sonfe of the neighbors’. I wouldn’t wonder if 
your mother had gone over to see old Mrs Car- 
man. 1 heard her say yesterday that she ought 
to go. They’ll come back by dark. Here are 
baby’s flowers,” he added, smiling fondly, as he 
took up a daisy; the little pink petals shrank 
away from each other, as if they saw some sad 
thing in each others eyes. A vague, uneasy 
look flitted across the father’s face. 

“TI declare, papa, I feel queer,” said Anna, 
“it seems just as if something had happened to 
them ; mamma never stayed away so late.” 

“Oh, they’re all right,” he answered; but the 
look of uneasiness deepened on his face, and 
he tenderly gathered up the drooping flowers 
and laid them on the mantel. 

The sun went down ; the long twilight dark- 
ened toward dewy night ; and yet they did not 
come. David, now really alarmed, set out in 
search of them. They were not at the neigh- 
bors ; no one had seen them; but Joe Parker 
had seen Bill Parsons driving down the road to 
the depot with his fast mare going at full speed, 
and he guessed Mrs. Davis was with him— 
there was a woman and child, anyway, but he 





“couldn’t tell who ’twas, for sure. 
was just streaking it!” 

“He has taken them out for a drive,” thought 
David, “and the fool has let that mare run away 
with them. My God!” he cried, as the idea 
forced itself upon him, “they must be killed. 
Oh, my baby!” and white as death he hur- 
ried on. 

He made inquiries here and there ; several 
had seen Parsons driving very fast toward the 
village; one had met him on the St. Albans 
road ; there was a lady and child with him. A 
fear of something worse than death blanched 
David’s face and set his eyes ablaze. He 
scrawled a note to his father, begging him to 
go and stay with the children until he returned; 
then he pushed on to St. Albans. 

Poor little, terrified children, keeping lonely 
watch in the great, echo-haunted house! The 
frogs cree-ed and cracked in the pond; an owl 
hooted in the grove; great frightful shadows 
stalked along the walls, and waved their long 
arms from the corners; the mice in the dark 
ceiling overhead scampered and frisked madly, 
and their noise sounded to the nervous children 
like the tramping of an army. 

“There they come!” shouted Jamie, as a car- 
riage came into the yard; and seizing a lantern 
he rushed out to help his father. Anna and 
Bessie and Tom clasped hands and danced for 
joy, and bounded toward the opening door. 

“O mamma!” they cried, “we thought——” 
What! not mamma? No, it was Aunt Roxy 
and the baby, and grandpa had brought them. 

“O Aunt Roxy, where are mamma and little 
Ruby? Papa has gone to look for them, and 
we have been here all alone, and afraid.” 

“You poor little darlings,” said Aunt Roxy, 
clasping and kissing them, “Grandpa and I 
will stay with you tillthey come. See! here is 
Neddie opening his big eyes. He don’t know 
where he is.” 

“You're s’prised, ain’t you, old feller?” said 
Tom, squeezing the little fat bunch of baby so 
vigorously that Bessie cried out: 

“My goodness, Tommy, you'll hurt him—give 
him here!” Then grandpa came in, and so be- 
tween them the forlorn children were cheered 
and comforted and put away to bed. And 
grandpa and Aunt Roxy took up the vigil ; but 
at last they, too, fell asleep, tired out. 

David, meanwhile, had reached St. Albans, 
only to find that the train was off. There was 
no trace of the fugitives, as David had begun 
to call them, only that the mare and buggy 
were found at a livery stable; the proprietor 
said he had bought them several days before ; 
Parsons had delivered them that night, as per 
agreement. Parsons told the man that he had 
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driven deuced hard to catch the train, and the 
mare was reeking, panting. 

David telegraphed to New York, to stations 
along the route, to conductors—no trace. At 
last he was led to believe that they had gone to 
Chicago, and after a few hurried arrangements, 
including a brief letter home, he embarked up- 
on the next train going west. His heart was 
filled with despair. Not for the woman, false and 
cruel—let her go! But little Ruby, his darling, 
his baby—he must find her! With a shriek and 
a bound the engine rushed along the track ; 
every hiss of the panting thing, every wild, de- 
moniac cry that pierced the summer air, and 
reached across the plains, and echoed among 
the hills, gave intense relief to David’s over- 
burdened brain, which seemed to be bursting 
with repressed excitement. He slept at last, ex- 
hausted by all he had endured. He awoke re- 
freshed, and with a clear brain, but his heart— 
oh, heavy burden that it was! 
one, noticed no one, but sometimes the sweet 
prattle and laughter of a child would smite him 
with such anguish that he would bury his face 
in his hands and groan. 

Once, a little dark-eyed creature stopped be- 
side him, and looking up with sweet anxiety on 
her pretty face, said: 

“Is ou sick, Mr. Man?” 

“No, dearie, I’m not sick—why?” 

“Oh, tause’ou offle tweer, offle white, like my 
papa does when he’s sick. Where is’ou doin’?” 

“l’m going to Chicago,” said David, lifting 
the little chatter-box to a seat beside him. 

“Oh my! dust like us! Well, now,” said the 
little thing, looking very serious, “be offle tare- 
ful; Secago is the baddest place to det lost in. 
When you det lost a man does up and down 
the streets and says, dust as loud, ‘tild lost! 
tild lost!’ An’nen, when ’ey find ’ou, a pleece- 
man brings’ou home. Nen ‘ou’ mamma laughs 
and cries and hugs ’ou; and everybody kisses 
‘ou and divs ’ou dandy. I dot lost once,” she 
said, confidentially—“ wunned away ; but,” she 
hastened to add, “I ain’t doin’ to do so any 
more. Has’ou dot any little dal? What makes 
’ou cry?” 

Poor David, scarce knowing what he said, or 
to whom, burst forth : 

“My little girl is lost, too, my darling baby !” 

“Oh, my doodness!” said the child, with 
great, pitying eyes and clasped hands. “Oh, 
my!” and, slipping down from the seat, she ran 
to her mother. “Oh, mamma! he’s lost his lit- 
tle dal; he’s lost his little dal, and he’s cryin’. 
Oh, tome and see him,” cried the little excited 
creature, drawing her mother along. 

Seeing David such an image of despairing 
grief, the lady sat down beside him, with her 
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child upon her knee, and made him tell her all 
his sad story. 

“It seems to me,” she said, “that the man 
would be most likely to return to California. I 
don’t believe there is any place so favorable for 
concealing one’s identity as that strange, new 
land. Still, I can honestly encourage you to 
hope. I believe they will be found.” 

But what need to prolong the sorrowful de- 
tails? The mystery was not fathomed. Fur- 
ther and further David’s idol was borne. His 
idol! The thought came to him like a blow. 
Could it be that God was punishing him for his 
idolatry? But who said it was idolatry? Only 
the neighbors in their foolish talk. God knew 
that the purest, holiest feeling of his heart was 
his love for his children—no greater for Ruby 
than for the others; only more tender in its 
showing toward the lambkin of the flock—the 
petted darling of them all. And oh! to fold her 
once more in his arms; to feel the little dear 
head upon his breast; or to hear the sweet rip- 
ple of her laughter, sounding through the noisy 
mirth of her brothers and sisters! But they, 
too, were sad and silent; their young hearts 
stood affrighted at the awful thing that had be- 
fallen them. A terrible shadow, a thick, ap- 
palling gloom, seemed hanging over them. 

Aunt Roxy stayed with them awhile; and 
Baby Ned seemed to be leagued with the sun- 
shine in trying to chase away the gloom. 

“But, oh, auntie!” sobbed Bess, “we want our 
mamma so bad, and our little darling Ruby. 
How could God let that bad man take them 
away from us?” 

Ah, little Bessie, that was a hard question. 
Aunt Roxy couldn’t answer it; and she had 
some unspoken questions in her own broken 
heart. 

Then, David’s aunt came to live with them. 
Her grandfather, an old Dutch dominie, had 
named her“ Benedicta;” but this was too fine for 
the country folks, so they shortened it at both 
ends, and left it “Dic.” “Pretty Dic Rosenblum,” 
they called her in her girlhood; but when youth 
and beauty had faded she was only Auntie Dic. 
Only! If I could but tell all the sweet and 
loving thoughts and tender blessings that clung 
to that name and shone around it like a halo! 
For if ever an angel got possession of an old 
maid’s form, that was Aunt Dic. Not that she 
looked beautiful—as I have just said, her youth 
and her beauty ran away together, and left her 
with a mass of faded gold hair, well mingled 
with white; faded blue eyes, with a curious 
squint; and her nose that was, as she said, “a 
good enough nose to smell with,” was not beau- 
tiful; her tones came by way of this same great 
nose, and were wedded to a very old-fashioned 
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speech—not to say anything about grammar. 
But it was in her heart that the angel dwelt, 
and made it just a heavenly home of love for 
the little mother-deserted children that she 
gathered into its almost boundless realm. And 
how they loved her! how they pulled her about 
and hugged her half to death, and nearly teased 
her out of the other half! And she hugged her 
chains— this much-enslaved Aunt Dic—and 
comforted her heart with their abundant love. 
It was a sight when, surrounded by her family, 
she set out for the barn on a winter's day, in 
her homespun flannel gown, her thick, quilted 
hood shading her quaint, thin face, a bright 
shawl crossed upon her breast and tied behind, 
to look after a young lamb or calf, or to inspect 
the chicken-house and see that the hens were 
all snug and comfortable; for Aunt Dic’s moth- 
erly care spread itself over and around every 


living thing that came within her dominion. 


In summer, she had her flower-garden, famed 
throughout the land for its rare, sweet bloom. 
She taught the children the gentle lore of these, 
God’s lowly darlings of field and wood, and 
led them in the quiet ways of peace and love 
and sweet content. And David blessed her out 
of his sorrow-stricken heart. Poor David! he 
grew bent and old and silent; gentle and lov- 
ing with his family, and at peace with all 
about him; but always with the gray shadow 
of grief upon his face—his heart always wan- 
dering out among the hills in search of the lost 
lamb. 

So slipped the years away, with no more 
startling changes at the Homestead. Anna was 
a young lady — indeed, almost an old young 
lady—only that she was of the kind that “don’t 
grow old, if they live to be a thousand,” as Al- 
viny White expressed it. She was the real 
housekeeper, though giving sweet deference to 
Aunt Dic, who still reigned supreme, though 
her office was but a sinecure. Her only work 
was in the garden, now superb in its perfected 
loveliness, under years of careful culture. James 
and Bessie and Tom had all come swiftly along 
the way of girlhood and boyhood to the earnest 
life awaiting them, just over the fairy borders; 
and all at once, as it seemed, the boys were 
young men and little Bess was a young lady. 
Grandpapa was dead, and Aunt Roxy lived 
alone with Ned, now almost a young gentle- 
man, like his cousins; and next year he was to 
enter the university at Burlington. Ned had 
fairly spun through his studies; his strong, 
quick brain had made sport of it. It was good 
to see a student so strong and ruddy and full of 
gayety. Ned was a great favorite at the farm; 
his cousins were fond and proud of him, and 
Aunt Dic counted him in with her flock. 





The farm, the “Homestead,” as they called it, 
as if it were the only one, belonged to Roxy, 
though David had always lived upon it, paying 
but littlerent. They were both “ well off,” with 
money at interest. 

“David ought to have a little the best 
chance,” Roxy used to say, “he has so many to 
provide for, while I have but one, and a boy at 
that. And David’s children deserve all that 
can be done for them; they’re good children, 
every one. Oh, poor little Ruby! Where on 
this great earth can the precious child be?” 
Alas, the silence had but deepened with the 
years, and no cry of their heart had been able 
to pierce its mystery. 

Busy at their work, one summer morning, 
were the “good children” of the Homestead; 
Jamie and Sam were with their father in the 
field, Anna and Bess were brightening up the 
house. Bess, with her brown hair tucked under 
a dainty sweeping cap, had just finished 
“doing” the rooms, and was sitting in the porch 
with a feather-duster in her hand. Bessie was 
“good to look at,” Aunt Dic said. Oh, such 
laughing, sweet, gray eyes, such deep dimples 
in her rosy cheeks, such merriment in voice and 
laughter! Golden-haired Anna, tall and grace- 
ful, with a faint, sweet rose-bloom on her cheeks, 
stood by the mantel, arranging some of Aunt 
Dic’s flowers, just under a smiling, sweet Ma- 
donna. Anna, too, was smiling, with her head 
a little turned toward Bess, who was telling her 
some droll story. The ring of Bessie’s merry 
laugh reached to the garden, where Aunt Dic, 
with her “shaker” pushed well back from her 
face, was stopping to rest her back—also, to get 
the effect of her trimming on a geranium. She 
had a fashion of talking to herself, or rather, to 
her flowers. 

“Now did you ever hear anything like that 
Bess! forever a-laughing, and as bright as a 
buttercup. But who in the world is that, comin’ 
up the lane so early? Looks suthin’ like Roxy 
and Ned,” she said, shading her eyes with her 
hand, as she looked down the elm-shaded lane. 
“But who in time have they got with ’em? I 
don’t s’pose Ned is bringin’ any more old bach- 
elors to see Bessie,’ and the dear old soul 
laughed at the memory of some of Ned’s 
pranks, and, wiping the mirthful tears that rose 
into her eyes, she left a smirch of earth on both 
cheeks—the geranium had its revenge. 

“That Ned is such a mischief,” she contin- 
ued, “but Bessie’s up to him, now, I tell ye!” 
By that time the visitors were well in sight. 
“Yes, that’s Roxy and Ned, and I think it’s 
likely that’s the new minister. They say he’s 
a nice man, and an awful smart preacher, but 
J know he can’t come up to Father Parmalee— 
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never. Well, I’ll take off my big gloves, and go 
in and see’em. I must take a nosegay to Roxy, 
though. There wouldn’t nobody else git ¢his 
rosy”—cutting a tea rose—“and here, she’s so 
fond of mignonette; now, some of these sweet- 
scented violets; now it needs some red—well, 
oh dear! yes, it’s got to go,” and she snapped 
off a carnation that was bursting with the weight 
of its sweetness. “There, I guess that'll suit 
her; now I'll goin.” Aunt Dic moved as she 
spoke, with gentle deliberation. 


“Why, what upon earth! everybody in high-. 


sterics! David droppin’ into a chair, as white 
as a sheet, and starin’ at the new minister, and 
the girls cryin’ round Roxy’s neck! Neddie, 
what on earth’s it all about?” 

“Oh, Aunt Dic! come in, come in! it’s my 
father !” 

“Oh, Aunt Dic!” cried the girls, “it’s Uncle 
Jerry.” 

“Oh, Aunt Dic!” said smiling Roxy, “it’s 
Jerry—it’s my husband—don’t you know him?” 

“For heaven’s sake!” said bewildered Aunt 
Dic, faintly, as she dropped into a chair beside 
the door, and pushing back her “shaker,” took 
along look at that weather-beaten, smiling face, 
trying to find in it a trace of Jerry Wilson’s 
bright, youthful looks. 

“It does look szthin’ like him; but ain’t you 
dead?” she said, with the bewildered look still 
on her face. 

“No, Aunt Dic, I ain’t dead.” 

She arose, and strode across the floor, seiz- 
ing him by the shoulders, and kissing him on 
both cheeks. 

“You old scalawag!” she cried, all her won- 
der, surprise, and joy concentrated in those 
words; and, retiring to her seat by the door, 
she buried her face in her apron and wept. 

Poor David sat mute, white, and trembling; 
an avalanche of emotions had fallen upon him 
and overwhelmed him. He was stunned be- 
yond all wondering. 

Roxy motioned them all from the room. 

Ned, taking Aunt Dic’s arm, led her out. 
“We'll tell you all about it, Aunty, only let me 
call the boys so that we can have it all together; 
there’s more good news yet, Aunt Dic, most 
too good to believe. I expect every minute to 
wake up.” 

Roxy, alone with her brother, told him the 
wonderful story: how Jerry had been told, by 
Parsons, that they —she and the baby—were 
dead, and he had letters from Angeline to 
prove it to him; how Parsons had left him 
dying, as he must have thought, and had prob- 
ably robbed him of more than fifty thousand 
dollars, since he had found himself penniless 
on his recovery, and he had carried that much 





when he met Parsons. How, at last, withouta 
suspicion of the truth, Jerry had started to come 
home, only to see the old friends, and return 
again to California; how, upon reaching his 
sister’s, he had learned the fact that his wife 
was living, that Parsons had come home very 
rich, and finally eloped with Angeline; and at 
last she told him that he had learned, on his 
way home, that Parsons and Angeline were in 
Virginia City. At that David cried out: 

“Ruby! O my God! shall I find her?” 

The fountain of that great deep, that unut- 
terable sea of woe in David’s heart, was broken 
up, and from it came such sobs as must have 
broken from old Jacob’s heart when he knew 
that Joseph, his son, was yet alive. 

Oh! to wrest a treasure from the very arms 
of death! Out of the silence of years, to hear 
the beloved voice speak tender words of wel- 
come! To clasp the precious form, all warm 
and palpitating with joyous heart-beats! This 
was already given to the long-tried, faithful 
wife, and was waiting for the desolated heart 
of the father. 


CHAPTER II. 


Deep, deep in the soul of little Ruby, sank 
the mysterious horror of their flight from home. 
From the first wild drive to the train, on through 
the whole wretched journey to Buffalo, back to 
New York, and thence by ship to California, 
and, finally, to Virginia City—a weary, weary 
wandering for the little home-sick child, pining 
for her father, her brothers and sisters — for 
home. She had her mother, to be sure; but so 
strangely she appeared, such a fearful, glitter- 
ing light was in her eyes, Ruby felt afraid of 
her sometimes. And there was always that 
man! she shrank from him. They tried to 
make her call him papa; she thought she would 
die rather than do it; but she obeyed at last, 
because of that look in her mother’s eyes. 

But, oh! who can tell all the long-continued 
misery of her life?—the ever-increasing horror 
of it?—the hatefulness of that man’s presence, 
and that of the companions that he forced upon 
them? There were wild scenes of discord be- 
tween him and her mother, who at times be- 
came a fury fearful to behold. At last, they 
knew that she was insane. Sometimes she was 
filled with deepest melancholy, murmuring over 
and over again: “Forgive !—forgive !” 

She would cling to Ruby, imploring her pit- 
eously to save her from the evil spirits that 
possessed her. 

She came to Ruby’s room one night, her 
long black hair hanging in disorder about her 
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shoulders, her eyes gleaming wildly. Ruby, 
then in her fifteenth year, had all the dark 
beauty of her mother’s youth, enhanced a hun- 
dred fold by the gentle spirit she had received 
from her father. Her little room was her place 
of refuge. Brightly curtained and quaintly fur- 
nished, it shut out all hateful sounds and sights ; 
and there she nursed her vague memories of 
home—that is, of that other life that she had 
lived somewhere—the father who had borne her 
upon his breast, where she lay in happy rest. 
There had been brothers and sisters, too; she 
dimly remembered them. Oh, how hard she 
tried to recall it all! She was sitting before the 
open fire thus, thinking and thinking, when 
her mother entered, came slowly toward her, 
and seated herself beside the fire, gazing into 
it without a word. Little lurid jets of flame 
leaped up from the pine wood; shadows flick- 
ered on the hearth. Suddenly, the mother bent 
forward and gently touched Ruby’s hand: 

“Child!” she said, slowly, solemnly, “I have 
something to tell you. I have wanted to tell 
you for so long; but they wouldn’t let me. 
They—you know who I mean,” glancing with 
terrified eyes over her shoulder. “I’ve got 
away from them for a little while; I don’t think 
they can get in here; there’s an angel guarding 
the door, you know; he wouldn’t have let me 
come in, only he knew I wouldn’t hurt my 
baby,” and a glimpse of the mother-soul flitted 
in a smile across her face and faded, leaving 
the same terrible, soulless look. 

“You know I am naturally—but don’t look at 
me when I say it—a viper. It’s awful, isn’t it? 
You know the one that sprang out of the fire 
and fastened on St. Paul’s hand?—don’t look 
at me—that was J—a venomous thing! I tried 
to be good after that touch; child, for hundreds 
of years I tried to be good; and I did get to be 
almost human ; people thought I was. Then I 
married your father—not him!” she whispered, 
pointing downward, “he’s a devil !—curse him! 
Your father was pure and good, and my little 
children were like him—you, too—just angels, 
all of you. I thought you would save me; but 
I got careless, and one by one, ¢hey all slipped 
back into my heart. You know what they are, 
don’t you? But you can’t see them; I’m so 
glad you can’t. Theyre awful, child!—theyre 
terrible! They led me on and on. First, I 
hated Roxy Wilson, because she was an angel. 
I sent her husband away, then I tried to kill 
him ; but the devil I sent”—pointing downward 
again—“didn’t do it. He lied to me,” and, 
arising, she went close to Ruby, and whispered 
in her ear: “ He’s alive, and he may come at any 
minute and take you from me, and then I shall 
be lost!” She sat down, with terrified eyes. 


“But don’t you be afraid, child; they can’t 
make me hurt you; not the whole legion of ac- 
cursed things; only you mustn’t come too near 
me; I’m too vile. You know I have no soul,” 
she added, looking intently at the poor, terror- 
stricken child. “No—no soul, child! I lost it 
ages ago; and now they’ve worn away my heart. 
You think people can’t live without a heart, and 
they can’t; but I’m a devil, you know. It’s 
fearful—you burn so; your brain burns, your 
eyes burn, and yet you are like ice—see!” and 
she touched Ruby’s hand with her cold fingers. 
“But don’t you be afraid of me, child; they 
can’t make me harm you. I should like to stay 
here;” she looked wistfully about the little 
room; “it seems like heaven here; but they’re 
calling me. I don’t want to go, but I must. I 
should shriek, only it would frighten you. I 
must go quick, or I shad/ shriek,” and she al- 
most ran from the room—turning at the door 
and looking back with piteous yearning in her 
eyes. 

“Oh, mother darling, come back !” burst from 
the child’s breaking heart. “Stay with me and 
let me comfort you. Oh, mamma, if you’d pray!” 

“Pray—/ pray /” and with a laugh that al- 
most chilled the life out of Ruby’s heart, she 
closed the door. Down the passage rang the 
soulless laugh; and from the rooms below came 
sounds of revelry that were almost as terrible. 
Presently Angeline returned, smiling, radiant. 

“Darling,” she said, “I have such a wonder- 
ful thing to tell you! The angel at your door 
called me back again, and told me this wonder- 
fulthing. Listen, now: at the last, when I seem 
to be dying—and I think it will not be so very 
long till then—there will be a moment, child, 
just one moment, when, if you call on Him 
—you know Whom I mean, don’t you? I 
can not utter His name.” 

“Yes,” murmured Ruby, “I know.” 

“Then watch for that moment, and call up- 
on Him, and He will give me back my soul; 
then I can pray, and die forgiven. But if you 
miss that moment, I am lost. Child, watch!” 

And again she left the room, with her hand 
raised in solemn injunction. 

Poor little, terrified, heart-broken Ruby !—she 
fell upon her knees and prayed. Such prayers 
are wrung only from despair, such faith lives 
seldom but in childhood; and surely God is 
very near to such souls. Her father, her 
brothers and sisters, and Roxy Wilson, all 
these the mother had spoken of, that night, for 
the first time. Roxy—Aunt Roxy—surely she 
had heard that somewhere. Oh, how madden- 
ing it was, to a/most remember ! would it ever 
come clearly back to her memory? Should she 
! ever fathom the mystery of her life ? 
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The days dragged by, but not so terrible as 
before ; there was a new sympathy between her 
and her mother, a new hope in their hearts, 
and Ruby could always soothe her mother by 
whispering it to her. Parsons avoided them ; 
he was afraid of Angeline, and Ruby was thank- 
ful for it. 

“1 always hated him,” her mother said to her 
—*“] hated him like poison, but I didn’t dare to 
lose sight of him; and I couldn’t stay there any 
longer, I was in torment. But it’s been worse 
here, until the angel spoke to me——you know, 
darling.” 

For an instant such a smile illumined her 
face that Ruby thrilled at her mother’s beauty. 

The time came at last when the worn tene- 
ment of her tortured spirit failed, and, as she 
had said, she seemed to be dying, slowly, 
quietly—just wasting away. Day and night 
Ruby watched beside her, scarce ever leaving 
her, sleeping with her mother’s hand clasped in 
hers, that she might waken at the least move- 
ment; but the heavy sleep of the invalid was 
unbroken. Ruby, remembering her mother’s 
longing, had caused her to be removed to the 
little angel-kept room. “She will be calm if 
she awakens here,” she said. 

“Keep close watch of your mother to-night,” 
said the physician, one evening, “I will return 
about midnight.” 

“Now,” thought Ruby, “the time has come.” 
Seating herself beside the bed, with a calmness 
pitiable to see in such a young creature, since 
it can come only through suffering experience, 
she took up her vigil. How she watched! how 
she prayed! Around and around slipped the 
long, gleaming fingers of the clock; nearer and 
nearer came the hand to the mystic hour ; the 
fire glowed red upon the hearth, now and then 
sending up a fitful, quivering tongue of flame; 
the hired nurse slept heavily in her chair; but 
love kept faithful watch. From a distant room 
below, at times, came sounds of wild debauch, 
at which Ruby shuddered—surely the little room 
needed to be angel-guarded. 

Midnight at last—and He had come: His 
name was on the young girl’s lips. Witha soft 
sigh, like that of a child turning in its slumber, 
the mother turned her head upon the pillow and 
unclosed her eyes; they looked wonderingly 
upon Ruby. 

“O God,” she prayed, “O Lord Jesus, bless 
my mother’s soul—forgive and bless !” 

At that her mother smiled, and murmured: 

“What are you saying, darling?” 

“I was praying, mamma,” she answered, 
making an almost superhuman effort to control 
herself. “Pray with me, won’t you, mother 
dear? Let us say ‘Our Father’ together.” 





“What! do you remember it yet, my sweet? 
Well, mother will say it with you once more. 
Come close beside me.” 

Softly blended the two voices : 


‘‘Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name——” 


On to the reverent “Amen,” the mother prayed 
gently, calmly. 

“And now, dearest, let us say your little 
evening prayer.” 

Again softly blended the voices and the souls 
of mother and child, in that all-comprehensive 
prayer, framed for infant lips, yet fit for any 
weary soul on earth : 


‘**Now.I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take; 
And this I ask, for Jesus’ sake—Amen.’” 


“ How it rests one to pray,” said the mother, 
scarce above her breath. “Sweetheart, how 
lovely you are,” she said, after looking at Ruby 
a little while, “I didn’t realize that you were 
growing so; but why are you watching with me 
—am I ill?” 

“Just a little, mamma darling, but you will 
be better now.” 

“Yes, I hope so; I have had such bad dreams, 
oh, terrible! I am glad to beawake. David, is 
that you?” she called sweetly, hearing the heavy 
breathing of the nurse ; but seeing no one she 
said: 

“T thought it was your father, sleeping in his 
chair. Why don’t he come? I suppose he is 
with the other children. Darling children! it 
seems as if I hadn’t seen them for years; I feel 
impatient for the morning. Mythoughtful Anna 
will be sure to come to me early; and Bessie, 
with her dimples, bless her! and Jamie and 
Tommy, my two young bears, will be bounding 
in to hug their mother!” She said it slowly, 
tenderly, with a blissful smile on her face, her 
great eyes moist the while with happy tears. 
“I dreamed that I was going away from you; 
wasn't that absurd? What could make me 
leave my treasures? I love you all so dearly, 
so dearly! Come here, my little, faithful dar- 
ling, my arms feel empty without you; I am so 
used to having you here, and the light is dim, 
I can’t see you plainly. There, my precious, 
mother’s own blessed baby,” she murmured, 
pressing her lips to Ruby’s tear-wet cheeks; 
“we cry just for happiness, don’t we, darling?” 
And again she murmured sweet words of 
mother’s love. “Now we will sleep; I should 
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like to die just so, with my baby in my arms— 
SI pray the Lord my soul to take.’” 

The physician drew Ruby from her mother’s 
unresisting arms. “Child,” he sajd, tenderly, 
“your mother is in heaven.” 


Jerry Wilson and family had moved to Cal- 
ifornia. They had established themselves on 
Mount Pisgah, a name Jerry had given the hill 
where he had lived with the Stevenses, of Hum- 
ming-bird Hill, the adjoining ranch. Mount 
Pisgah commanded a glorious view; it had a 
fine climate; it was endeared to Jerry by many 
an association, and it was near the Stevenses, 
as I have said. They didn’t expect to make 
their living from the soil; Jerry’s days of hard 
work were over. They had money enough for 
their modest way of living, and something over 
for Ned, even if Jerry failed to recover his fort- 
une, of which he firmly believed Bill Parsons 
had robbed him. 

Leaving Roxy and Ned to oversee the build- 
ing of the house, Jerry and David pushed on to 
Virginia City, to look after Parsons—or, as he 
was called there, Peterson. To their dismay, 
they found the family broken up. 

“The woman died a couple o’ years back,” 
said one, “and Peterson took the gal East, toa 
boardin’ school; prettiest little gal you ever sot 
eyes on; the mother was hansum, too, but kind 
o’ queer—wrong, you know; toobad. Peterson 
didn’t use her none too well, mean critter he is! 
He sold out his saloon business a spell back, 
and invested in mines ; but he run short buyin’ 
mills, and one thing and another, and he’s gone 
to ’Frisco, or mebby East, to raise capital; 
guess he’s tryin’ to get up a mining company. 
I reck’n he’s got a good thing in them mines.” 

David’s heart sank within him; but of one 
thing he had assured himself—Ruby yet lived, 
and he should find her. As for 4ey—ah, yes! 
there was her grave, that little, neglected heap 
of earth. Neglected? No tears fell there, but 
in winter weather the soft rains fell upon it, 
and sank into the brown sod, and nourished 
into life the green and blossoming grass; all 
day the summer sun shone there; the wild 
flowers budded and bloomed, and dropped their 
petals gently on the sacred earth; there, the 
long grasses waved in the sighing wind, and at 
their feet, against the marble slab, a meadow- 
lark made her nest and reared her young, with 
none to disturb; in the dewy morn, she sat 





upon the gray stone, and sang her song of love; 
and through the darkening night the stars 
shone down upon the grave where no one came 
to weep. 

But there, at last, came David, the betrayed, 
forsaken husband. On the stone ‘he read her 
name—one only: “Angeline,” with the date of 
her death. Alas! there was no other name for 
her—no sweet, “beloved wife,” nor sacred text, 
nor fond word of praise from tender hearts. No! 
a false wife slept there—an unnatural mother. 
But, oh, the pleading silence of the grave! Da- 
vid’s gentle heart was struggling with memo- 
ries, like the heart of Arthur over Guinevere, 
when he cried: 


‘I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere— 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee laying there thy golden head— 
My pride in happier summers—at my feet.” 


Before him rose the sweet days of her young 
love, of wifehood, and of motherhood, when her 
beauty was in its perfect flower, and their life 
had never a cloud across its summer sky. Oh! 
what was it that so drew him on to bless her? 
Could it be that her spirit was beside him, 
pleading? If she could but utter that one word 
—forgive; if he could even know that she had 
repented, and longed for his love and for the 
touch of her children’s lips, he could forgive 
her. 

Seeking out the physician who attended in 
the last illness, David eagerly besought particu- 
lars, and the good old doctor gave him the 
whole sad story of the erring wife’s last years, 
and of her gentle, happy death. As he ended, 
David sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, my poor wife!” he cried, “thank God, 
who set her free!” 

“Your wife!” said the doctor. “I suspected 
as much. We physicians have strange expe- 
riences, sir.” 

When Jerry and David left the town to pur- 
sue their search—one for his fortune, the other 
for his child—there was a new stone at the 
grave, and it read: 


SacRED TO THE MEMORY OF 


ANGELINE, 
BELOVED WIFE OF 


DAVID DAVIS. 


J. H..S. BUGEIA. 
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ARIZONA. 


Much difference of opinion prevails concern- 
ing the derivation and meaning of the word 
“ Arizona”—the most probable being either a77, 
few or small, and zomi, fountain; or arida, dry, 
and zona, zone. Either one conveys a correct 
idea; as the fountains are both small and few, 
and, generally speaking, it is an arid land. By 
this it is not intended to say that it is without 
water or verdure, for that would be very far 
from the truth; but that there are large areas 
devoid of water, and almost so of verdure; and 
that the general impression, from a contempla- 
tion of the landscape, is that of a blistered, sun- 
scorched country. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres, in bodies, are sandy and dry, upon which 
gleams the sunshine and alkali. Covering this 

_land, and adding a weird interest to the land- 
scape, is the most unique of all combinations 
of vegetation. Of grass there cannot, strictly, 
be said to be any, except at those times when 
a sporadic rain falls, when a fine crop springs 
up, thick, tender, and juicy; but, as the air is 


dry, and the soil is light and full of sand, be- 
tween the sinking and evaporation, it is in a 


few days as dry as ever. Then the grass dies. 

The most pleasing in appearance of all this 
vegetation is the Jalo verde—a tree growing 
frequently to the height of twenty feet, and with 
long, sweeping branches. The bark is smooth, 
and of a greenish hue, from which it gets its 
name. Its fibre is porous, and decays after a 
few months’ exposure. The iron-wood grows 
about the same size, is of a darker hue, gnarled 
and hard, and does not readily decay; while 
the grease- wood is a bush chiefly noted for its 
objectionable odor, and seems to subserve no 
purpose whatever in the economy of nature. 
These, together with the well-known cotton- 
wood, constitute the wood-growth of the mesas, 
and they—save the grease-wood—are rare, ex- 
cept along the rivers, where cotton-woods at- 
tain considerable size. Of course the sage-brush 
is everywhere. After the woods proper come 
the cacti, of which there are over twenty dis- 
tinct varieties. 

In the landscape of the mesa the cactus gi- 
gantus forms no inconsiderable item of interest 
—its tall, fungus-shaped stalk rearing aloft its 
rounded, leafless form, covered with prickles in 
rows, and about two inches long. It not unfre- 
quently attains a diameter of one and a height 
of twenty feet, and its branching is but the out- 





pushing of an arm as leafless and prickly as 
the parent stalk. In the centre of this stalk is 
a hard, woody, cylinder-shaped formation, va- 
rying in diameter from one to four inches, which 
encloses the pith, and is itself enveloped by a 
cushion of spongy material, strongly fibrous. 
A few strokes of an axe will fell the largest of 
them; and in a few weeks, owing to the rapid 
decay, nothing but the cylindrical sheath of the 
pith can be found. Though the stalk is heavy, 
the roots are smail and short—striking out only 
a few inches from a large, bulb-shaped termina- 
tion of the stalk, that rests scarcely under the 
surface of the ground. It is of a slow growth, 
and many of them have held aloft their heads 
on these plains to the bleaching rays of the 
sun, growing so slowly that years scarcely make 
any perceptible change—loving the dry winds 
and the sun-bath—demanding, as the condition 
of existence, a cloudless sky, a parched soil, 
dry, hot air, and a century in which to develop. 

The cactus gigantus is the emblem of steril- 
ity. The ingenuity of the nineteenth century, 
however, has found a use for this plant, and 
the stalks are cut and shipped to the paper- 
mills at Santa Cruz, where they are so manip- 
ulated as to make a strong, useful paper. Those 
engaged in its manufacture claim that the finest 
and best writing- paper can be made of this cac- 
tus-pulp. However, when a crop is cut away, 
it will require half a century to grow another. 
Yet the commercial world may console itself 
that when the cactus is cut away something 
better may take its place. With the lights be- 
fore us, it is difficult to divine what this may 
be, unless the mootéd question of sinking ar- 
tesian wells is successfully solved, and the mesas 
furnished with water for irrigation. 

Next in point of interest are the cacti known 
in common parlance as “choyas.” These are 
scrub—scarcely ever attaining a height of five 
feet—and branch profusely; the limbs, partic- 
ularly toward the ends, bearing large bunches 
of thorny leaves, whose sharp prickles penetrate 
the thickest clothing on a slight impact, and 
the unfortunate who runs against them gener- 
ally carries away every burr that he touches, 
whether he wants them or no. If these choyas 
are of any utility, it has never been heard of, 
nor, in fact, are the other and smaller varieties 
of cactus, some of which are found in the hot- 
houses in other latitudes—petted because ex- 
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otics; here they are damned because they are . 


Native. 

The soil formation is as variable as that of 
California, ranging from the white pebble to 
the red clay and black alluvion. Differing 
greatly from geological rules in other sections 
of the Union, the various deposits seem to defy, 
in their juxtaposition, manifest reasons, and 
appear with most unexpected surroundings. 
Sands are found along streams when fine soil 
might be expected, while the dark, strong for- 
mation is often found upon the mesa, where 
only vegetation of semi-sterility grows. This 
results not from any want of vegetable nutri- 
ment in the soil, but from the absence of water, 
streams ‘being scarce and rains scarcer. All 
the evidences seem to point to the formation of 
this country at a recent date, that of the mesas 
being what is known in common parlance as 
“made land,” and in some places is of such depth 
as to go beyond the reach of the artesian drill. 

Tourists who have braved the scenes of 
more happy localities, and come here to spy 
out the wonders of “The Land of the Sun,” 
have all observed the suddenness with which 
the mountains rise from the plains without the 
ordinary foot-hills, and their bleak, blistered 
appearance. True, the cactus, especially the 
gigantus, clambers up to the apex of such high 
ranges as the Santa Catarinas and Santa Ritas, 
but they only give to the landscape the jagged 
appearance they each present in miniature. A 
mountain carpeted with the purest emerald, and 
mantled with the purple mist that hangs over 
the Contra Costa hills of an afternoon, presents 
quite a different picture in a landscape to the 
whitish-dun boulders, of this land, piled high 
on each other, bristling with the cactus, and 
gleaming in the white glow of a southern sun 
in high altitudes. So far as landscape beauty 
is concerned, Arizona can not properly be said 
to have any; the “magnificent distance” con- 
stituting the only element that charms, even for 
a moment. But the scene changes when at 
sunset the eye sweeps the expanse of Arizona’s 
sky. Thin clouds drifting like waifs and 
estrays of infinity up toward the zenith, in a 
grand transformation of colors, at once the 
poetry of heaven and the despair of the artist. 
From the white, scarcely less fleecy and pure 
than the snow, they catch the blue, yellow, 
scarlet, and cardinal in rapid succession, and 
then take on the imperial purple as if to rule 
in royal grandeur over the night. This results 
from the remarkable purity of the atmosphere. 
As on most of the plains of the Union, dead 
bodies for the most part desiccate in the air. 

Fifteen years ago, the Apaches attacked and 
destroyed a mining camp near the Sonora line, 





killed nearly all the workmen, and broke the 
machinery to pieces. Years passed on till the 
event was almost forgotten in the recurrence of 
similar troubles, till twelve months ago, when a 
gentleman on a prospecting tour came across 
the ruins. Though years had flown by, though 
thousands of suns had poured their heat upon 
them, though rains had washed and snows had 
enveloped them, and they had been exposed to 
all the changes of the weather, the fragments of 
the machinery, when found, were as free from 
oxydization as when first broken and scattered 
there. The rods and joints that were kept 
bright and polished did not disclose the least 
trace of rust, accumulated during all these years 
of exposure. 

In the northern portions of the Territory the 
climatic conditions are somewhat different, but 
this is substantially true of all southern Ari- 
zona. Perspective is more nearly destroyed 
here than even in California, owing to the clear- 
ness of the air. As a counterpart of this, dis- 
tances are exceedingly deceptive. Looking to- 
ward the Santa Catarinas from Tucson, to the 
novice of the plains they appear only two or 
three miles away, while the stunted trees on the 
apex stand out clearly defined against the sky 
beyond. Though apparently so near, many 
miles lie between Tucson and its foot. Trees 
can be seen on a clear day on the Santa Ritas, 
thirty miles to the southward, and cactus gigan- 
tus stalks can be easily seen on the Sierra del 
Tucson, six miles‘away. During winter, the air 
generally has that even temperature that makes 
one forget that there are such things as ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. But with summer the 
conditions change, and the heat becomes in- 
tense. A temperature of 110° in the shade is 
not uncommon during midday of July and Au- 
gust. It is then that the peculiar virtues of the 
adobe house become apparent. Floors are 
sprinkled copiously in the morning and the 
doors closed, thus keeping the air inside cool 
during the day, while it is nearly blistering out- 
side, the thick mud walls resisting the heat. By 
evening, however, they have become so heated 
through that it becomes almost out of the ques- 
tion to sleep in-doors, and the spectacle is pre- 
sented of hammocks and cots in streets, yards, 
and porches, and a city sleeping out of doors. 
Those who have spent summers in Tucson say 
that all, from dome to pit of social relations, ad- 
here to this custom, and while the gamin “lays 
himself down to pleasant dreams” on the side- 
walk, and covers his dusky limbs with mere 
imagination and starlight, the dark-eyed se- 
fiorita swings in a hammock on the back porch, 
where the amorous night-winds play with her 
luxuriant wealth of tress, black as the wing of 
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night. The great heat during the day would 
render a wooden house uninhabitable, and, be- 
sides, adobe is cheaper than building wood in 
southern Arizona. 

This Territory has been the scene of a certain 
species of civilization as early as one hundred 
and fifty years ago, as is well-known by the 
ruins scattered over this section. Of course 
the mound-builders and cliff-dwellers have been 
here, as in every section along this latitude 
across the continent; and their foot-prints still 
live when even the names of their people have 
been lost in the Lethe of ages. But actors of 
more recent date attract more interest still. The 
ruins of the old missions constitute quite a feat- 
ture in the history and landscape of the coun- 
try. Of these, more hereafter. 

Not only were the original inhabitants of this 
country possessed of unique ideas—other days, 
and those within the memory of men yet in the 
prime of manhood, have witnessed as queer, 
and, considering the age, still more startling in- 
tellectual peculiarities. Near the town of Flor- 
ence is Primrose Hill, a solitary, cone-like 
peak, that rises from the mesa to the height of 
many hundred feet. That queer genius, Chas. 
D. Porter, who some years ago was a delegate 
in Congress from this Territory, for some rea- 
son best known to himself conceived the idea 


of building upon its apex a temple to the sun, 
and establishing the religion of the Gheber or 
Parsee, and went so far as to spend several 
thousand dollars constructing a road to the top, 
upon which he planted a flag, bearing a huge 


sun-disk upon its ample folds. At this point, 
funds gave out, and the project ended. Though 
the flag is gone, the road may be seen to-day, 
winding around, a trailing niche in the precipi- 
tous sides of the hill, making a complete circuit 
before the top is reached. He was, for a time, 
in correspondence with the Parsees of India on 
the subject. It is known as “Porter’s Folly.” 
This was not all. Primrose Hill stands on a 
mesa more than usually sandy and bleak. 
Coupled with this scheme of the sun temple 
was another, not less startling and original. It 
was to establish here, upon the choya-cursed, 
sand-made mesa, an ostrich farm. What the 
birds were to eat, besides pebbles, tarantulas, 
and choya burrs, is a problem Mr. Porter never 
divulged to the public. Two as wild whims 
never entered human brain, and the regret is 
that he was not able to carry them out, so that 
the world could have seen the logical end. With 
their completion, his professions would have 
been sufficiently varied, embracing delegate in 
Congress, ostrich farmer, and Parsee priest. 
All this country was the prey of the Apache, 
‘from the earliest times of which we have any 





traditional or written account, a fierce, relent- 
less, cunning, blood-thirsty tribe, that laughed 
at civilization, and sneered at human rights. 
The neighborhood of Florence was for a long 
time the scene of Apache troubles, till a deci- 
sive issue was made, a few years ago, in which 
their power was forever broken in that region. 
General Stoneman was stationed, with several 
companies of United States soldiers, at Picket 
Post, the present site of the celebrated Silver 
King mills, thirty miles north of Florence, in 
the Superstition Mountains. The post was in 
a valley, on Queen’s Creek, easily overlooked 
from a high ledge of the mountains known as 
Tordello Peak, and all of Stoneman’s move- 
ments were noted in the inception. On top of 
this mountain was a rancheria of Pinal Apaches. 
These occasionally poured down some unknown 
pathway upon the settlers along the Gila Val- 
ley, stealing, burning, and killing, and when 
pressed by the troops, would vanish in the 
cafions. The location of the village was sus- 
pected, from a solitary Indian now and then 
seen perched upon these peaks, watching pro- 
ceedings at the post, from which his station was 
inaccessible. All attempts by Stoneman to get 
at them were fruitless. At length, emboldened 
by their successes, they raided a ranch near 
Florence, and drove away a band of cattle. 
The Florentines armed and followed, till, after 
several days of patient pursuit, they found the 
trail that led to the rancheria. The Indians, 
doubtless feeling secure in this fastness, neg- 
lected to post videttes, and thus the Floren- 
tines were enabled to steai upon them by night, 
and at day-break attacked the rancheria, which 
was situate only a few yards back from the 
brow of the bluff, overlooking Pickett Post. 
Seeing they were surrounded, they fired a few 
shots, then threw down their guns, and went to 
meet the approaching Florentines, with hands 
raised, in token of surrender; but the latter, 
seeing the advantage, and remembering that 
mercy to them was cruelty to the defenseless 
families on the Gila, determined to make the 
most of the situation, and continued firing upon 
them. When about two-thirds had fallen, see- 
ing no chance for quarter, the remainder ran to 
the bluff, where their videttes had been so long 
stationed to watch Stoneman, and threw them- 
selves over, striking the rocks two hundred feet 
below. The Florentines could see their man- 
gled remains from the place where they sprang 
over. Not a single warrior escaped, but the 
women and children were turned over to Gen- 
eral Stoneman. About fifty bucks went over 
the bluff. In January last, the writer was there, 
and, after much and troublesome climbing and 
clambering over boulders, and cliffs, clinging to 
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jutting rocks and stout bushes, he reached the 
place where they fell. A number of bones, in- 
cluding half a dozen skulls, lie bleaching there 
still. This ended the troubles with the Pinal 
Apaches. 

Tucson, the most important place in the Ter- 
ritory, has nine thousand inhabitants, and is on 
the Santa Cruz River, which is here a small, 
inconsiderable stream, stealing its way along a 
broad valley, northward, to traverse thirty miles 
of subterranean passages, and emptying into 
theGila. The only agriculture in this region is 
in this valley, where the fields can be irrigated, 
and where good crops of barley, wheat, and 
corn are raised. Tucson is by no means a 
young place; it was formerly, and for a long 
time, the capital of Arizona. In the days of the 
Apache wars it was then, as now, the largest 
town in all the region inhabited by Mexicans 
north of Hermosillo. Originally a Mexican 
town, it still presents the appearances of this 
nationality. The streets seem to have been 
laid out on the plan of summer lightning, and 
have more angles, acute and obtuse, than the 
character of an old bachelor whose roseate 
hopes are dead. No street lamps adorn Tuc- 
son, no names of streets are up, and not a door 
is numbered. In seeking any place, directions 


are given as in the country: “You go up this 


street to the third one, down that to a house 
with green blinds, and it is the third door below.” 
To a stranger all the houses are alike—he only 
learns the way by observing small peculiarities. 
‘Upto a short time ago, all the houses were one- 
story adobes; now, however, there are three or 
four of brick, and of more pretentious height. 
Over half the rooms in the town have dirt 
floors, covered with carpets or fefates, a kind 
of mat made from palm, and some have nothing 
on the dirt. The streets are generally wide 
apart, and in the rear of the houses is the inev- 
itable and convenient corral. The sidewalks 
are so narrow and badly paved that it is safer 
to take the middle of the street, with the ass 
solemnly trudging along with his huge pack, or 
a swarthy Mexican astride him. 

Probably a few days’ experience in Tucson 
would convey a better idea of the difficulty of 
finding a place than in any other way. Two 
days after my arrival, I took a room off from 
the business part of the town, and at night 
started off, weary and sleepy, from the hotel, 
to retire. I could not find the place. Every 
one I met spoke nothing but Spanish, not a 
dozen words of which were to me intelligi- 
ble. It seems, at this distance, at least one 
hour that the fruitless search was kept up, 
when at last, in a fit of desperation, I tried the 
key in a door that looked a little familiar, and, 





to my great delight, found that it fitted. It 
opened upon a young Mexican, reading by the 
fire, who very politely told me, in good Eng- 
lish, that my room was next door. Next day a 
Chinese laundry-man was sent for, who, when 
he was going out with the soiled linen, whipped 
out a pencil and wrote something in the quaint 
hieroglyphics of his tongue upon the door out- 
side. It was his private mark, perhaps, and 
perchance my door has on it the latest and 
most aristocratic witch -exorcising quotation 
from Confucius. It may be not very compli- 
mentary, could it be read. 

But the street scenes at midday constitute 
the most interesting feature of the town to the 
new-comer. A more complete admixture of 
races and nationalities could not well be gotten 
together anywhere else—Jews, Swedes, Irish, 
English, Germans, French, Yankees, Chinese, 
negroes, Spaniards, Indians, and all conceiva- 
ble crosses among these. The Mexicans largely 
predominate in numbers. You see them with 
eight or ten pairs of mules hitched to the wagon 
train of the freighter, on cadallos, or scrubby 
ponies, with the veaza coiled about the pommel 
of the saddle, and spurs that would wake to 
activity the solemn dignity of the durro. When 
one gets “corned” on mesca/, he rides up and 
down the streets at a variety of paces that defy 
classification, stopping now and then at a group 
of men to discourse on the fine points of his 
caballo. The sober-minded asses amble along 
in groups, with loads of wood as large as they 
are, or with the “pack” of a prospector going 
to the mountains. Not long ago, while at a 
ford of the Santa Cruz, some distance above 
the city, the pack-train of a woodman, consist- 
ing of several durros, came down the declivity 
on the opposite side. The Mexican drove them 
into the stream, sprang up behind the pack of 
wood on the hindmost one, and, in this amusing 
attitude, forded the river, yelling “Yah! Yah! 
Yah!” at the other donkeys. At the same time, 
a Papajo Indian came up, riding his pony, with 
a child in his arms, while his wife followed on 
foot, with a huge bundle of hay on her head, 
twice as large as she was. Though not quite 
the style of civilization, it was unique enough to 
attract attention. It was a market day, and 
scarcely had this crowd passed beyond the 
hedge of mesquite, when a dusky Mexican, with 
a sombrero as large as a lady’s parasol, and 
spurs twice as large as Mexican dollars, mounted 
on a donkey not much bigger than a large An- 
gora goat, crossed over. Thrown across his 
pack-saddle were the old hide panniers of the 
style of three thousand years ago—certainly of 
the style of Sancho Panza, in the memorable 
campaigns of the crack-brained Don. With 
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the regularity of clock-work, he buried the 
rowels of the large spurs in the long, thick hair 
on the donkey’s side, while he sang-—with lusty 
and not unmusical voice—a song that per- 
chance had done service beneath a seforita’s 
window, in the bowered courts of old Granada, 
centuries ago. The spirit of the dead trouba- 
dour must have been indignant at this plebeian 
appropriation of the song of chivalric days, but 
little this fellow cared for the sentiments of 
those who have been ashes for centuries. 
These street scenes are a study, where al- 
most every phase of life is presented. Kid-gloved 
men, fresh from Eastern cities, are here, full of 
the idea of plundering Arizona, and going back 
to enjoy the results; brawny, broad-shouldered 
stock-men from California, inquiring quietly for 
large land-grants on the San Pedro and in So- 
nora; rough, hardy, open-faced miners and pros- 
pectors, who talk of nothing but leads, lodes, 
claims, chlorides, sulphurets, free- milling ore, 
thousands, hundreds of thousands, and millions; 
swarthy Mexicans, with dark eyes and gleam- 
ing teeth; jolly, rollicking negroes, the same 
under all suns; almond-eyed Chinese, shuffling 
along; durros, dogs innumerable, and Indians, 
with an occasional woman hooded to the eyes, 
with the glaring, white sunlight over all, soft 
and warm, make up the street scenes of Tucson. 
West of the town, the Santa Cruz slowly 
steals its way northward; while two miles be- 
yond, rise the Sierra del Tucson mountains. 
Toward the north, the peak of Pacocho springs 
from the mesa, and at this distance reminds 
one of the cathedral of Strasburg; while to 
the eastward are the Santa Catarinas, trending 
away to the south-east, to be succeeded, further 
south, by the Santa Ritas. Southward lies the 
upper valley of the Santa Cruz, along the west- 
ern side of which is the Papago Reservation, 
where they plow with crooked sticks, as did our 
ancestors four thousand years ago. Near this 
reservation stand the ruins of the Mission San 
Xavier del Bac—the most noted of all the relics 
of the church’s dominion in Arizona; though 
not so old by centuries as the Casa Grande and 
Cliff Castles, whose people have been lost, even 
in the tracery of tradition; though not so tum- 
bled down as that of San José of Tumacacori, 
near the town of Tubac—still, it is the greatest 
wonder of them all. Over one hundred years 
ago, a German fadre began to build this mis- 
sion by the contributive labor of the Papagoes, 
who had embraced the cross some years be- 
fore. It is of the Byzantine style of architect- 
ure, and, on approaching it from a distance, 
has quite a mosque-like appearance. A heavy, 
low dome rises over the walls, which are twenty- 
five feet high; while on either side of the front 





entrance, looking southward, are two towers 
twenty feet in height. Around and above the 
roof of the main building is a wall cut in 
panels, in which huge and rude imitations of 
wolves’ heads glare at each other. Approach- 
ing the front, through the broken outer wall, 
the bas-relief ornamentation of the architrave 
first attracts the attention. Four statues, in 
adobe, fill each a niche—two on either side of 
the door-way—one of which lost his head a few 
years ago; a barbarous American tourist or 
plainsman did it with his little pistol, perhaps 
to see, by practice on a saint, how he could 
“drop” on a “road-agent” or Apache. Over 
the door-way the fa¢ade presents mouldings of 
no particular significance, except clusters of 
grapes, indicative either of the wine the priest 
loved, or that the church was the patron of 
husbandry. A balcony of wood, opening from 
the choir-loft, hangs broken and crumbling to 
dust over the front entrance. 

Following the Indian guide through this door, 
we are in the chapel, once paved with cement 
and stained in mosaics, in which thousands of 
devotional knees have worn furrows and holes. 
Opposite, and about forty feet away, is the altar, 
just back of the rotunda, under the dome, into 
which the chapel merges. Under the first arch, 
against the wall, are the broken fragments of 
the guardian cherubim of the sanctuary. One 
has only his head and shoulders remaining, 
and looks down upon us with straining eyes, 
and creates the impression that he has not yet 
recovered from the fright gotten at his breaking 
up, and that perhaps he was choked during the 
trouble. The other is not quite so badly crip- 
pled, but has a sympathetic look. Under the 
next arch is the covered wooden pulpit, placed 
high against the wall. Between these arches 
were once rude frescoes from the life of Christ; 
but the subjects can not well be distinguished, 
so dim and defaced are they by the hand of 
time. The crown of light in the centre of each, 
over a dusky and dimly defined human face— 
as dimly as the shadows of the “separate dying 
ember” that “wrought its ghost upon the floor” 
—suggests the Feast of Cana and the Last Sup- 
per. The rotunda rises thirty-five feet above the 
nave; while on either hand, as you face the al- 
tar, are shrines—the one on the left, to the 
twelve Apostles and the principal saints of the 
third order of Saint Francis; that on the right, 
to Santa Maria, thus making the chapel in the 
form of a cross, with the lateral shrines consti- 
tuting the arms and the altar the head. Back 
of the altar in a niche is an image of the patron 
saint of the mission—San Francisco—robed in 
priestly vestments. Statuettes and paintings, 
crude and expressionless, clamber up on all 
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sides, from the still flashing sign of the Host, 
in a maze of once gaudy and glittering but now 
time-stained trumperies, up to the very apex of 
the dome. Guarding the approach to the altar 
are two wooden Mexican lions, holding candle- 
sockets between the paws; and though one of 
these limbs was broken, it mattered not—they 
tied it on with a string. The Virgin Mother 
stands in a niche over her altar, dressed in the 
nun’s white robe, a reddish-brocade dress, pea- 
green mantilla, and lace bordering, her hands 
tipped together in front in the regulation ortho- 
dox style that makes one tired to look at. Pass- 
ing to the right of the altar, we found a little 
room in which the priestly vestments have been 
kept since the foundation of the mission, and 
where numerous saints in wood and adobe, 
crippled, crooked, and battered, reposed in 
stacks after their years of service. They re- 
mind one of old soldiers in hospital after the 
dawn of peace. Through a side-door, near the 
main entrance, a low, narrow, vaulted stair-way 
is reached, leading to the choir-loft, just over 
the entrance. Here can be had a good view 
of the nave below. Then, for the first time, we 
saw the angels or women who climbed the rope 
of hope or faith, it was not clear which. They 
are painted in costumes suggestive of cheap 
prints, in long, straight waists, and short skirts, 


reaching but little lower than the skirts of the 
modern ballet-dancer. 

There is nothing reverential or devotional in 
the attitudes or expressions of these figures, 
and in fact the imagination has hard work to 
place them in the apotheosis of the ‘church. 
Here the egotistic American had been before us 


and written his name. “William Gray” and 
“Henry Swatland,” both of Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, had recorded the fact that they were 
here on Christmas day, 1857. Subsequent 
events cast a doubt over this statement. The 
walls are stained in diagonals, and remind one 
of the ten of diamonds. Every space had a 
name written on it. While rambling among 
these relics of egotism, we heard voices and 
footfalls coming up the stairs. An inspiration 
was born. Seizing a pencil, I wrote in a bold 
hand “Peter Funk, January 20, 1792,” and when 
the two ladies and gentlemen entered, was in- 
nocently studying the names on the opposite 
wall. One of the ladies was a correspondent, 
and was taking notes in a pretty little book. 
She soon found the foot- prints of Mr. P. F., 
and with an exclamation worthy of the spirit of 
the antiquary, hovered over it with fluttering 
heart and trembling fingers that rapidly took 
down the precious item. Something like the 
following paragraph will be read in an Eastern 
journal: 





‘‘Among the items of deepest interest was a name 
written in bold characters that bespeak the soldier- 
pioneer's hand, the name of one who came here in 1792, 
That hand so bold now lies under the sod—dust and 
ashes beneath the gentle daisies and tender violets years 
ago ; and this tracery of his career, perhaps all now re- 
membered of him, remains to tell the wondering trav- 
eler the mere story that he lived. Bold pioneer! great 
soul of Peter Funk, farewell ! Soon this frail thread 
that binds thy memory from earth to eternity will be 
severed, and then the curtain will fall to rise no more 
upon the light of our ‘poor candle’ put out forever." 


How she hovered about it! how her little 
heart fluttered, and her vanity congratulated it- 
self! It was mean, but there is a grim satis- 
faction in fooling any one—even a woman. | 
moved away, wondering if all curious stories are 
made of “whole cloth.” 

Then we went up into the belfry in one of 
the towers, where hang the chimes that have 
sent out their solemn peals all this hundred of 
years to the generations since the sunlight first 
kissed their brazen lips. Here a fine view in 
any direction can be had, the best, however, be- 
ing out over the straggling Indian town and up 
the valley. Not a breath of air stirred; the 
sun came down, white and dazzling, but with a 
pleasant temperature. Leaning against one of 
the columns, we were lost in the dream of by- 
gone ages, with the stories whose scenes clus- 
ter about these voiceless walls. Back drifted 
human fancy over years of blood, while savage 
and semi-civilized surged about these walls in 
a century grapple for supremacy, till we saw 
the stern-visaged but kind Zadre, who came 
first, standing here and looking out over the 
town and fields sleeping in the soft sunlight, 
and heard him in soliloquy murmur to himself 
the grand command: “Go ye into every land 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
Then a long train of cowled and gloomy priests, 
with their tithes, their mummeries, their dark 
tyranny over ignorant, trusting, innocent men 
and women, came here to gloat over their do- 
minion while the sun was shining in mockery, 
the winds whistling in the trees, far off in the 
valley, and the dusky devotees toiling in the 
fields out yonder, and with the brutal spirits 
of McKenna, murmur : 


‘* They shall have mysteries—aye, precious stuff 
For knaves to thrive by—mysteries enough ; 
Dark, tangled doctrines, dark as fraud can weave 
Which simple natures shall on trust receive, 
While craftier fain belief til they believe. 


* * * * * 


‘* That prophet ill sustains his holy call 
Who finds not heaven to suit the tastes of all; 
Houris for boys, omniscience for sages, 
And wings and glories for all ranks ani ages. 
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‘‘T love mankind?—I do. I do 
As victims love them; as the sea-dog doats 
Upon the small, sweet fry that round him floats, 
Or as the Nile-bird loves the slime that gives 
That rank and venomous food on which she lives.” 


The devotees toiled on, happy in bringing 
their fruits as an offering to the mystic priest of 
this vaguely splendid religion, and join their 
voices in the weird chant with the tyrant of the 
death-sceptre. What dark deeds were com- 
mitted here under the shadow of this strange 
pile of San Xavier, with those who came to 
trust as in God, and passed out cursed and 
stained by craft! They come upin a thousand 
haunting visions to live again. 

As we came out through the broken gate-way, 
along-limbed Mexican, with jingling spurs, rode 
by on a wiry pony, and with a graceful wave 
of the hand and “Buenos dias, sefior!” dashed 
on. A woman, whose dark eyes looked out 
from a swarthy face, half hid by a bright san- 
tilleta drawn over her head, upon which was 
poised an o//a of water, strode by, and passed 
into one of the small adobe houses. They 
looked oriental, while dead years hung their 
drapery on the crumbling front of San Xavier. 
We drove away while the vesper bells were 
ringing, and when far across the valley we 
turned, once more to see the dome and towers 
standing out in the clear, sharp light of sunset, 
while the few clouds in the great expanse of 
heaven caught the last kiss of day on their 
lowest drifts, lit up in a crimson flame — and 
then the sudden darkness that knows no gloam- 
ing fell upon the valley of the Santa Cruz. 

Birds are fewer in Arizona than in any 
section of the Union. The raven—the bird 
“from the night’s Plutonian shore”—is seen 


everywhere— lazily musing from the limb of a 
dead tree in solemn stateliness—garzing long 
and attentively upon the sun - blistered land- 
scape, as if it were the dearest scene on earth— 
then, with a croak, flapping away in the quiet 
air. Of insects, we boast the tarantula, and that 
is enough. It is the “black cat” of every new- 
comer to the territory. It lives everywhere— 
in the mountains, mesas, and even in houses. 
In the summer, this ugly bundle of repulsive 
legs and bright eyes invades all places; the 
weary sleeper turns down the sheet at mid- 
night, and finds the tarantula waiting for him; 
the plainsman has only lighted his fire for the 
night, when he finds himself in a colony of them, 
and they all come out to greet the visitor. Its 
bite is sometimes as fatal as that of the rattle- 
snake. Campers on the mesas come in close 
contact with both, but a few drops of boiling 
water in his house puts the tarantula out of the 
way. Their houses are models of instructive 
art. They are constructed of much the mate- 
rial of an Eastern hornet’s nest, set in a hole in 
the ground, and provided with a lid or shutter, 
which, when down, closes up the house, with a 
contrivance in principle not unlike the hasp 
and staple. While the plainsman is dreaming 
sweetly, after the usual slaughter of tarantulas, 
not unfrequently the rattlesnake glides his 
cold length across him, or steals in under the 
blankets to share the warmth. This latter sit- 
uation is not enviable, for an incautious move- 
ment may rouse the guest to plant his fangs in 
the sleeper, the result being not unfrequently 
death. A yell of “Snakes!” at midnight, in 
camp, with the lights all out, arouses a form of 
terror surpassing anything in the spectral vis- 
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A GLIMPSE OF 


The office-boy approached my desk, and said: 

“The city editor wants you.” 

I entered the private office of that gentle- 
man. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

I obeyed. 

“Read that.” He handed me a note, which 
ran thus : 

“City Eprror ‘Foc Horn’ :—I shall take one of 
your reporters with me next Sunday, if agreeable. 

“J. H. WHITESIDEs.” 


“Well?” I interrogated. 
Vol. I.— 24. 
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“Will you go?” he asked, with a fixed look. 

“Certainly.” 

“You are not afraid ?” 

I smiled. 

“T knew it,” he said. 

I blushed. 

“That will do.” 

I left the office. There must have been an 
unusual expression on my face, for a reporter 
asked me: 

“What did he want ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” I replied, carelessly ; but my 
face evidently belied my words. 
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“T believe it was——” 

“What?” 

“The balloon.” 

“Yes.” 

“And he selected you?” 

“Of course.” 

There was doubtless an accent in my tone 
that conveyed an idea of my importance; for 
several, who had overheard the conversation, 
gathered around me in a state of excitement 
tinctured with envy. I was calm, proud, supe- 
rior; which proves that some reporters have 
sensibilities—of certain kinds. Two of our 
corps had already made ascensions. 

“Bah!” they exclaimed, disdainfully, “it is 
nothing.” 

Nevertheless, I had a triumph. The news 
soon spread. I was overwhelmed with con- 
gratulations, condolence, pity, praise, adjura- 
tions, advice, solicitations, warnings, dire fore- 
bodings. I was called brave; several persons 
took the liberty of saying I was a fool. Some 
predicted that my heart would fail at the last 
moment; others contested the point, and bets 
were made, with the odds against my nerve. 
Why should I fail? it was argued. Had I not 
frequently concealed myself under the table at 
a caucus—been shot at—gone disguised into 


gambling hells—tied the knot at hangings—had 


my nose smashed and my jaw broken? Oh, 
yes, it was answered; but those adventures 
proved merely the fact that I was endowed 
with physical courage. I was sadly lacking in 
moral courage ; for instance—but I decline to 
publish others’ opinions of my depravity. I 
was the egg in this boiling pot, and was hard- 
ened. 

“T will show you,” I thought, but said nothing. 

There were but three incidents connected 
with the ascension that are worthy of mention. 

The first incident: I was introduced to Pro- 
fessor Whitesides, late of Chicago, now of San 
Francisco. He grasped my hand and re- 
marked : 

“T am glad to meet you.” 

“Thanks.” 

“What do you weigh?” 

“Hundred and twenty-five.” 

“Good.” 

We were standing under the balloon, which 
had been inflated, and which the high wind 
caused to tug at its fastenings. The professor 
asked : 

“Ever been up before ?” 

“ No.” 

“We shall start in thirty minutes.” 

“All right.” 

He looked me straight in the face and asked : 

“How do you feel?” 





I experienced a feeling of shame in admit- 
ting that the question seemed strange. I re- 
flected that it is customary to ask questions 
concerning health at the commencement of a 
conversation. I had no idea that he meant 
anything else. Furthermore, the form of the 
question seemed irregular. Why had he not 
asked me, in the usual way, if I were well? 
Still, I reflected that perhaps the method he 
had chosen was current in Chicago, so I an- 
swered : 

“Very well, thanks.” 

He actually stared at me. I saw I had com- 
mitted a blunder, and, to repair the damage, 
added: 

“How are you?” 

This made matters worse. 

“Oh, never better.” 

As he said this he turned away to conceal a 
smile. When he had recovered his composure 
he again looked me full in the face, and said : 

“You'll do.” 

The second incident: I was chatting with a 
reporter for a rival paper. He had made an 
ascension. In the course of conversation I 
asked him quite naturally, quite idly, and for no 
reason whatever, that I can imagine: 

“How did it feel?” 

A strange look came into his eyes, his under 
lip quivered, and he did not answer the ques- 
tion, pretending not to have heard it. This 
conduct, more than anything else, involved the 
science of ballooning in a profound mystery. 

The third incident: We were sailing along 
bravely at an altitude of five thousand feet. 
The professor pointed out familiar landmarks. 
Suddenly he regarded me with a degree of in- 
terest, and repeated this remarkable question : 

“How do you feel?” 

I was confused. He was shaking the cur- 
tain behind which was concealed the mystery. 
I remembered that I had committed a grave 
indiscretion on the former occasion, doubtless 
through misunderstanding him. In the latter 
instance, with that self-complacency that char- 
acterizes reporters, I made the unpardonable 
mistake of neglecting to inquire of him his 
meaning. Many thoughts flashed through my 
mind. It was a supreme moment. I became 
desperate, and answered in one word— 

“ Dry.” 

He stared more fixedly than in the first case, 
then burst into laughter. I wasoffended. He 
noticed it, and made the same remark as 
before : 

“You'll do.” 

I mention only these three incidents, as they 
all touched on something which I could not 
comprehend, and which has affected my whole 
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life—even though I came afterward to under- 
stand its purport and its frightful consequences. 
I may here write that there is nothing remark- 
able ina balloon ascension Zer se, unless it pro- 
duces results more terrible than death itself. I 
do not mean such results as having a fight with 
a crazed aeronaut, being dropped into the ocean, 
or torn through mud, or beaten against the 
ground until few sound bones remain. I con- 
sider such contingencies absolutely trifling. As 
to the sensation experienced by a novice, there 
is more of that in Aasheesh or an opium pipe. 
I cared nothing for the waving of handkerchiefs, 
and the shouts of the multitude, and the band 
music, as the aeronaut cut the guy-rope; noth- 
ing for an encounter with trees, as we cleared 
the ground; nothing for our having been prac- 
ticed upon with a Winchester rifle, while we 
were not three thousand feet in the air; noth- 
ing for having sighted the balloon containing 
Professor Colgrove and Miss Allison, hovering 
over the Bay of San Francisco, nor for the 
racy experience they had; nothing for sundry 
adventures, nor for having been dragged 
through the trees, knocked about, torn through 
the branches, as we were landing; nothing for 
the quiet remark of Professor Whitesides, after 
we had housed the balloon, that he believed he 
had two or three bottles somewhere in the bot- 
tom of the basket—all trivial. I shall explain. 
No sooner had I regained the city, than a 
host of friends, acquaintances, and strangers 
surrounded me. They welcomed me as one re- 
turned from the tomb, and showered attentions 
upon me. I was polite, condescending—even 
majestic. Strangers sought introductions; some 
grasped my hand without one. Fond mothers 
pointed me out to their children, and said : 

“That’s him—look at him.” 

Some said: “Remember him.” 

A friend requested me: “Tell us about it.” 

“Oh,” I replied, “the earth presented the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful panorama—a perfect 
work of French topographical art. The ground 
was carpeted with brown velvet, green satin, 
and gray silk. San Francisco was a vast pile 
of crystallized alum, dazzling and grotesque. 
Oakland was a partridge’s nest, filled with eggs.” 

“How did it feel?” 

I felt myself choking. The old horror—for 
it had become a horror—confronted me. I 
would be discreet this time. I asked him: 

“What do you mean?” 

“The sensation.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Were you frightened?” 

“No.” 

“Did the ground seem to drop from under 
you?” 





“No.” 

“Felt no desire to jump out?” 

“Assuredly not. Do you think I am in- 
sane?” 

“Were you dizzy?” 

“ No.” 

And then a great light dawned upon me. I 
remembered then of having read that people 
had been affected in those ways. A weight 
was lifted from my breast. The question of the 
professor was understood; the quivering lip’ of 
the reporter still remained a mystery. I imme- 
diately sought the professor, and apologized for 
my stupidity. He laughed, said I was the best 
he ever saw, and engaged me for the next 
ascension. 

The days passed by, and I had explained a 
number of times in what a balloon ascension 
consists. It was not unpleasant at first—it 
rather flattered me; but it soon became wear- 
isome. People would stop me on the street, 
and ask: 

“Went up in the balloon, didn’t you? 
it in the paper.” 

“Ves.” 

“How did it feel?” 

For several hundreds of times I courteously 
answered the question as best I could. It may 
be inferred that it was particularly obnoxious 
to me, who had felt nothing. A few asked me 
how it looked. My politeness never deserted 
me in such cases, though I made the same an- 
swer that I did to the other question. I did 
not know, before this, that I had so many 
friends, so many acquaintances. At first, | 
was naturally proud to discover that hundreds, 
whom I did not know, knew me. The number 
swelled; it multiplied enormously. Men, wo- 
men, and children appeared before me, as if 
by magic, and asked: 

“Been up in a balloon?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did it feel?” 

The number soon ran up into the thousands. 
My patience was exhausted, and I wrote out a 
short statement and committed it to memory. 
This afforded temporary relief, as it required 
little mental exertion; but it was a tax on my 
nerves, and eventually became wearisome. I 
condensed it one-half. They met me on the 
highway like brigands; they made me stand 
and deliver: 

“Been up in a balloon?” 

“ Yes.” 

“How did it feel?” 

I delivered, bowed, and passed on. Mat- 
ters daily became worse—hourly became des- 
perate. The thing spread like a contagion. I 
went, in order to secure comfort, consolation, 


Saw 
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and rest, to one being who was more sacred to 
me than life, dearer than my happiness—in 
whom my soul was absorbed—whose pale, 
thoughtful, girlish face was more holy than a 
hope of heaven, more enchanting than a vision 
of paradise—who held my heart in her slender 
hand, and who, I believe, loved me dearly. 
She met me at the door. I shall never forget 
the wistful expression of her beautiful eyes, as 
she asked, tenderly : 

“You come at last? 
How did it feel?” 

I stammered out something, for this blow 
had nearly broken my heart, and then I left 
her. I see her now, standing at the door, sur- 
prised at my sudden departure; a tear upon 
her cheek, and a great anxiety in her lovely 
eyes; but I went away, and did not visit her 
again. 

I became morose, made short and surly an- 
swers, and avoided the more public streets as 
much as my business as a reporter would al- 
low. The bells became infected, their sonorous 
tongues clanging out: 

“ How did it feel? How did it feel?” 

Mysterious whispers from unseen persons 
asked me: 

“Been up in a balloon?” 

“Yes,” I whispered. 

“How did it feel?” 

The whole world was against me, and I be- 
came timid, thoughtful. I shuddered to meet 
any one, and abandoned them all, and became 
a recluse. I could not sleep. Strange and 
ghostly shadows appeared at my bedside. Some 
asked me the terrible question in a kindly way, 
while others grasped me by the throat and de- 
manded: 

“How did it feel?” 

I told them that the ground was a panorama, 
a piece of French topographical art. I ex- 
plained it all, but they came again the next 
night. After a few days, they no longer con- 
fined their incursions to darkness. They met 
me in the street; they lurked behind corners, 
and darted out at me; they crouched on piles 
of grindstones and grinned. I became pale; 
my strength and youth departed; my eyes 
had a hollow, anxious, dreading look. Matters 
soon came to this pass: when the terrible 
question was put to me, I swore and raved; I 
dashed my hat on the ground, and walked back 
and forth, entwining my fingers, or pulling my 
hair; I yelled at the phantoms, and hurled 
stones at them. 

The mystery of the quivering lip was laid 
open to view, and it confronted me now, a hor- 
rible reality. 

The city editor of the Fog Horn told me I 
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was overworked; that I was broken down, and 
must have a vacation. 

To escape the more violent depredations of 
the phantoms, I was compelled to resort to the 
thronged streets. I soon noticed a man watch- 
ing me. He was a detective, and I had known 
him long. He followed me two days. On the 
third, I suddenly collared him, and demanded 
to know his intentions. He trembled, and used 
persuasive language. I cursed him, and threat- 
ened to kill him. He left me. 

About two hours afterward, he approached 
me in company with another detective. They 
got on either side of me, and asked me to go 
with them—each taking an arm. I indignantly 
refused, then resisted. They threatened hand- 
cuffs. I yielded, cursing. They conducted me 
to the city prison, and led me to the register. 

“What is this for?” I demanded. 

They said it was all right; that I had com- 
mitted no crime, but they required me for some- 
thing. They endeavored to pacify me; I called 
them horrible names. The clerk stood behind 
the register, writing. I said to him: 

“Tf you ask me that question, I will brain 
you !” 

He turned pale, and, after writing my name, 
hesitated to write the cause of arrest. He then 
made a sign to the officers, and handed them a 
bunch of keys, remarking : 

“Forty-three.” 

The detectives took my arms, and were lead- 
ing me toward a corridor. I suddenly sprung 
from their grasp, and ran back to the prison 
register. The clerk had written opposite my 
name that most fearful of all words: 

“INSANE.” 

The detectives seized me; I fought like a 
madman. They handcuffed me, dragged me to 
a cell, and locked me in. 

That night a million spectres visited me. 
They crept through the bars, small as pigmies, 
and dilated to enormous proportions. They 
sat upon me, pulled my hair, overpowered me, 
pressed me against the wall, dashed me vio- 
lently upon the floor. I struggled fiercely, yell- 
ing and screaming with all my strength, waking 
the echoes in the lonely corridors. Every mo- 
ment the demons hissed into my ear: 

“How did it feel ?” 

Occasionally I would*tell them that it was a 
beautiful panorama—French topographical art, 
velvet, satin, silk, crystallized alum, a bird’s nest. 
But this never satisfied them; they shrieked : 

“How did it feel ?” 

Then I cursed them. 

Presently one demon, gigantic and hideous, 
with eyes of fire and a skin of scales, emitting 
a stifling stench from his nostrils, seized me in 
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his grasp and pressed his iron thumbs into my 
temples. ‘The blood spurted from my ears and 
eyes. His other hand grasped me by the 
throat; he threw me down and crushed his 
knees into my breast. I remember that his hot 
breath poured into my ear this question, burn- 
ing as molten lead : 

“How did it feel ?” 

My struggles became more faint; they 
ceased ; I slept heavily without dreaming. 

I awoke, and found the warm sunshine 
streaming through the bars. I was exceed- 
ingly weak, but my mind was clear. My hands 
trembled; I was bloody. When the keeper ap- 
peared at the grating I begged him to give me 
a basin of water and a cup of strong coffee. I 
washed, drank the coffee, and was refreshed. 

"The detective appeared, and regarded me 
closely. I looked at him calmly, bade him 
good-morning, apologized for my conduct of 
the evening before. He looked gloomy, and 
asked me to follow him. 

“To the Insanity Commission?” I asked, with 
a feeble smile. 

He made no reply. 

“Very well,” I continued, “I am ready.” 

On leaving the cell I found two men outside, 
waiting. They followed us to a carriage the 
detective had procured, and entered it behind 
us, taking the rear seat. They were the guard. 

“I am dangerous, then?” I asked the de- 
tective. 

“T believe not,” he stammered. 

A tremendous task confronted me. I must 
outwit those shrewd, cool, deep, penetrating 
men composing the Insanity Commission. I 
must be daring, yet always on my guard; pa- 
tient, self-possessed, watchful ; grasping at every 
straw; attentive; concealing under the mask of 
ingenuousness the profoundest cunning ; alert ; 
not over-learned ; evincing no anxiety; irasci- 
ble, if I could turn it to account; desperate, if 
driven to a last extremity; caring nothing for 
my life, everything for my freedom; dreading 
the insane asylum more than death; and, 
above all, grandly unscrupulous. 

There were three physicians and a judge, the 
latter holding the examination in chambers. 
They asked me to take a seat. I obeyed, say- 
ing: 

“Gentlemen, 1 know that my appearances 
are against me; I am pale and haggard. Yet I 
have a powerful will. The examination will be 
long and tedious. My will shall sustain me 
through it all, however much I may be humili- 
ated or exasperated. But it may also prove an 
obstacle to even your creating in my conduct 
the least semblance of insanity. So I thus dis- 
arm myself by placing you on your guard. Re- 





member that I can direct my thoughts, pur- 
poses, actions, desires, as well as I can control 
my muscles. I can restrain impulses, padlock 
fancy, bury inclinations under a mountain of 
reason; I can burn the decrees of Destiny, and 
strangle Fate. Proceed.” 

They asked me a thousand questions con- 
cerning my birth, life, education, habits; ex- 
amined into minute details, and then led back 
to them. I readily confessed my ignorance of 
that which I did not know, and never became 
entangled in that which I did know. I aston- 
ished them with my knowledge of human na- 
ture and the world, and explained that my 
journalistic education had made me acquainted 
with so wide a range of topics. They were 
perplexed. One physician whispered to the 
other : 

“This is the profoundest cunning of insan- 
ity.” 

“You are mistaken.” 

I overheard them, alert as a fox. 

“What do you think, gentlemen?” asked the 
judge. 

“A spark may explode a mine, sir.” 

“Very true.” 

The detective whispered something in the ear 
of the physician who conducted the examina- 
tion. His face brightened, and he asked me : 

“Did you ever make a balloon ascension?” 

“No,” I replied, with a shade of anxiety in 
my voice. 

A quick look of intelligence passed between 
the physician and the detective. I understood 
it. I was treading on hidden mines. 

“Positively you have not ?” 

“Yes,” with the least hesitation. 

“Tax your memory ; search it thoroughly.” 

“T have.” 

“And you find there is no trace of the 
event?” 

“None.” 

The physician said to the judge : 

“T have found the spark.” 

“And applied it?” 

“Yen.” 

“And the mine?” 

“Has exploded.” 

“Then you think——” 

“He is perfectly conscientious; he has for- 
gotten.” 

I conscientious! Now I knew the temper 
of my antagonists’ steel. They had exploded 
one mine, but I was wandering amid others. 
Perhaps this catastrophe had ruined me; but 
I waited patiently, reserving my strength. 

“Still, that is not sufficient,” said the judge. 

I thought not. The detective again whis- 
pered something in the physician’s ear, and, 
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after asking me a few desultory questions, he 
came to this one: 

“In the prosecution of your business as a 
reporter, no doubt you are frequently thrown in 
contact with persons who charge you with mis- 
representing them in your report of an inter- 
view had with them, are you not?” 

“Ves.” ~ 

“Well, does it not sometimes happen that 
these persons assume a brusque or threatening 
attitude, ascribe dishonest motives, throw out 
unpleasant insinuations, even in some cases 
openly insulting you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“On such occasions your manhood and in- 
herent dignity rebel, do they not?” 

“Always.” 

“If I am any judge of human nature, you 
cannot brook an insult—am I right?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“You would strike a man for calling you a 
liar?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Or asserting that you are not a gentleman?” 

“T would break his neck !” 

“Certainly! I admire you; but suppose that 
he should evince a disposition to resist?” 

“Then there would be a fight.” 

“Precisely, precisely! Of course there would 
be a fight. Have you ever had a rencounter 
of that nature?” 

“Several.” 

“With deadly implements?” 

“Pistols, knives.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Ves,” 

“Were you ever shot?” 

“Twice.” 

“How did it feel?” 

At that question something seemed to strike 
me a heavy blow on the head, sending a flood 
of boiling poison through my veins. I looked 
toward the ceiling, and there discovered a nar- 
row piece of stucco that ran around the room 
at the juncture of the walls and ceiling. My 
eyes slowly traversed the entire length until 
they reached the starting point. Then I an- 
swered : : 

“Well, it was a beautiful panorama, an ex- 
quisite piece of French topograpical art. There 
was brown velvet, gray satin, green silk. San 
Francisco was an elaborate rosette of crystal- 
lized alum ; Oakland——” 

Great God! it had stolen on me unawares. 
I checked myself and blushed deeply; then I 
became ghastly pale. The judge looked thought- 
ful; the physicians contented; the detective 
triumphant. I had been led degradingly by 
the nose into a shallow, pitiful trap. The last 





extremity was surely near at hand, yet I would 
make one more effort, into which would be 
concentrated all that remained of shattered 
strength and dying hope; the fear of the asy- 
lum, the presence of death by suicide. 

I rose to my feet, folded my arms, and bowed 
my head. 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “I have in reality made 
a balloon ascension; the memory of that dis- 
astrous event has never escaped me for a mo- 
ment.” 

The commissioners looked somewhat puz- 
zled, but paid the closest attention. I con- 
tinued : 

“T denied the fact a moment ago, and I 
dreaded the question that I knew would follow.” 

“Does it always follow?” 

“Invariably. Knowing that the answer which 
an almost invincible habit might wring from 
me would surely establish a presumption of 
my insanity, and having a nameless horror— 
as all persons have—of the insane asylum, | 
endeavored, by a denial, to change the current 
of the investigation into another channel.” 

“T see, I see.” 

“The answer to that question is stereotyped 
in my brain; it has become a part of my na- 
ture; it is the one rock on which my will may 
be driven. It has harassed me, lacerated my 
nerves, driven me to desperation. You may 
imagine that I am acquainted with a greater 
number of persons than any but a reporter 
would know, and that this number is quad- 
rupled by those who know me, and with whom 
I am not acquainted.” 

“That is perfectly reasonable ; and they —” 

“All ask the same question.” 

“Ah! Yes, yes.” 

“That is all.” 

There was a pause. It was evident that their 
former suspicions were shaken to their found- 
ation. 

“But,” said 1, remembering, “I neglected to 
answer your question —I will not repeat it. 
Here is the scar on my wrist. I shall simply 
answer that a gunshot wound is not pleasant.” 

There still seemed to be a lingering doubt. 
The detective and physician again whispered 
together, and the latter asked: 

“Can you explain your conduct of last night?’ 

“Certainly. Nothing is more simple. My 
conduct was the culmination of exasperation, 
the triumph of anger over will. I was humil- 
iated, degraded, and in a condition to commit 
murder as well as suicide. I would have hesi- 
tated at nothing.” 

“But your conduct for several days has cre- 
ated a universal conviction of your—your—” 

“Insanity,” I suggested. 


‘ 
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“Thank you. Yes—insanity.” 

I smiled, and answered : 

“It was the very impression I wished to cre- 
ate, so that no one would have the nerve to 
harass me. I am somewhat surprised that I 
should have succeeded so well as to mislead 
the detective.” 

I made this explanation with an open coun- 
tenance, and a twinkle of the eye that indi- 
cated immense self-satisfaction. It had a pow- 
erful effect, and might have cleared me; but 
at this moment the detective requested that I 
should enter the anteroom fora moment. My 
heart sank at this; they would have me at a 
great disadvantage. Nevertheless, I obeyed 
cheerfully, and they locked the door upon me. I 
then heard the detective making an earnest ex- 
planation. After the lapse of a few minutes, 
they unlocked the door, and I immediately saw 
in their faces that my doom was sealed. 

They had summoned a deputy sheriff, who 
stood in the room, waiting. The judge was 
writing—a commitment. The physicians en- 
deavored to avoid my looks, and were prepar- 
ing to leave. 

“Gentlemen,” I said quietly, “I see your de- 
cision in your faces. This compels me to do 
that which I earnestly hoped I might avoid. 
You force me now to place you in a strange po- 
sition—I shall not say a ludicrous one.” 

With that they all regarded me half-wonder- 
ingly, half-pityingly. The judge continued to 
write; then signed his name, and pressed a 
blotting-pad upon the paper. 

“Well, what is it?” inquired the interrogating 
physician, in what seemed to be an impatient 
tone. 

“But it might anger you.” 

“Not-at all; we would like to know.” 

“I beg you, then, to accept my apologies in 
advance. I warn you that it will be unpleasant 
news to you.” 

“Tell us, by all means.” 

“Remember that I am forced to say it as a 
last resort. I can not go to the insane sylum. 
I must protect myself, however disagreeable to 
you may be my plan.” 

They looked at me with considerable curios- 
ity. Then the judge remarked, as he handed 
the commitment to the deputy sheriff : 

“Let us hear it.” 

“Well, you know that, as the examination of 
a candidate for insane honors is held with 
closed doors, it is impossible for persons who 
wish to utilize, in a literary way, the peculiar 
methods of procedure in vogue with an in- 
Sanity commission, to produce a pen-picture, 
as it were, of such procedure, and of the’ 
Principal characters connected with it.” 





Their eyes began to open. They were al- 
most stupefied. I continued: 

“It has long been my desire to write a sketch 
portraying an examination, and I could gain 
entrance only by feigning insanity. My wish 
is now gratified.” 

I laughed as I finished. It fell like a bomb- 
shell among them; it annihilated them; they 
could not find utterance. 

“T must admit,” 1 continued, “that I am 
greatly flattered at having succeeded in deceiv- 
ing you into a belief of my insanity. As to the 
detective, I am not surprised at his stupidity, 
for the ignorance and blunders of detectives 
are proverbial. I must further add that the 
gratification I experience at this moment, in 
having so successfully assumed the cunning of 
an insane man, is almost unbounded. I allude, 
as you may imagine, to those palpably weak as- 
sertions I have made as to my desire to appear 
insane for the purpose of frightening people 
out of an inclination to ask me a very silly 
question.” 

“Then all this you told us before——” 

“Proceeded from a desire to shield myself 
from the displeasure, and you from the mortifi- 
cation I was sure would result if I had stated 
facts.” 

They were completely paralyzed—then angry. 
Presently, however, mirth succeeded anger, and 
there was a general laugh. 

“T ask your pardon,” said the physician, “for 
now making the remark that I consider you 
profoundly skilled in hypocrisy.” 

“TI take it as a compliment, sir,” I replied, 
laughing ; “but you must remember that I am 
a reporter.” 

“T think it is time the farce should end,” said 
the judge, as he reached for the commitment 
and tore it up. “We can hardly forgive you 
for trifling with us in this manner.” 

I picked up my hat, bowed, and left the room. 
As I reached the hall the physician tapped me 
on the shoulder, and whispered : 

“My dear sir, you know it was all your own 
fault—but you did it well, surely! Now for 
God’s sake don’t say anything about it, and, 
above everything else, don’t put our names in 
your sketch, nor write anything that may fasten 
ridicule upon us. Will you promise that? 
Here—take this Havana.” 

“T promise faithfully,” I replied, laughing at 
him. 

I overtook the detective on the steps. 
looked quite sheepish and dejected. 

“You are a fool,” I said. 

He replied : 

“And you are the Devil!” 

W. C. MorRRow. 
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OUTCROPPINGS. 


ABOUT PETS. 


I am about to utter a heresy. I am a woman, 
and do not like canaries in a cage for pets. No- 
thing seems a pet to me that I must keep caged 
up, and can not stroke and pat and lay my 
hands on. A dog, for instance, or a horse, seem 
to appreciate one’s affection so much more than 
a stupid mite of a thing that will flutter and 
flop around in its cage as if it feared you as its 
worst enemy, after you have fed and tended it 
for years. I know there areexceptions. I have 
seen canaries so tame—so trusting, rather— 
that they would fly to the shoulder of their owner 
and stay there contentedly. And I knew a lady 
once who went around the house all day long 
with a Japanese sparrow enfolded in each hand. 
But the moment she opened her hands, they 
flew away, and perched, if possible, out of every- 
body’s reach. A dog, however—I mean a dog 
that you own and have raised, perhaps—really 
loves you, if you treat him well, and has a hun- 
dred ways of showing it. A horse, if he likes 
you, will whinny and stamp and neigh, if he 
can not come up to rub his nose on your shoul- 
der. They have sense, too, and a very fair un- 
derstanding of what fun is. I had a horse, once, 
that objected seriously to being caught up again 
after he had been turned into pasture, and he 
would give all the trouble he possibly could. 
If I took the halter and attempted to catch 
him, he would let me come quite close up to 
him, but just as I was about to throw the straps 
around his neck, he would lower his head, 
throw up his heels, and dart off, looking back 
to see whether I followed. After his repeating 
this manceuvre half a dozen times, I would turn 
to leave in disgust, and walk rapidly away. 
Then compunction always seized the horse, 
and he would come trotting up behind me, set 
his teeth carefully in the sleeve of my dress, 
and jerk at it, as much as to say: “There— 
can’t you take a joke? I was only in fun, and 
I’m ready to come with you now.” And it takes 
only so short a time to make a horse love you 
and lose all fear of you. At one time, I was 
acquainted with a horse in Alameda, whose rep- 
utation for gentleness did not equal his beauty. 
He was a large, handsome bay; and when I 
first approached his keeper, a big, burly Eng- 
lish hostler, with the purpose of taming the 





horse, and with a handful of sugar, he refused 
to let me go near him. ‘“Couldn’t allow it, no- 
ways, miss,” he said; “that’orse would bite your 
’and right off, if you ’eld it out to him with the 
sugar.” I persevered, however. The “’orse” 
didn’t “bite my ’and right off,” but took his su- 
gar like a lamb; and in less than two weeks 
from that time he would whinny and paw 
the ground with impatience if he heard my 
voice in the stable and I did not come directly 
to him. To be sure, he had nearly squeezed 
me to death one day, against the side of his 
stall; but it was sheer good will and affection, 
not viciousness; for William, who had hurried 
up, pale and scared, stood speechless to see 
that he neither struck at nor bit me. 

Then think of dogs. Can not all of us think 
of some instance where a faithful, honest-eyed 
dog has given us striking proof of intelligence 
and devotion? Yet how often we ill-treat them 
and hurt their feelings ; for they are sensitive 
as well as loving—which is more than we can 
say of the shallow-pated little things that are 
pampered and made much of in their gilt cages. 
How grieved a dog can look I once saw, years 
ago, when mother lived on a little farm near 
St. Louis. Among the rest of the live-stock 
was a magnificent black Newfoundland dog, 
“Cruiser,” the distinct and separate property 
of a younger sister. During the summer 
months I spent much of my time at mother’s 
place. One afternoon, when Cruiser’s mistress 
started out on her usual ride, it was found ex- 
pedient, for some cause, to keep Cruiser, who 
was her constant attendant, at home; and for 
this reason I half-coaxed, half-dragged him 
back to the kitchen, but not before he had seen 
the black horse, as always, trotting out through 
the side gate into the highway. In the kitchen 
I shut both door and window, which convinced 
him that I was in earnest about keeping him 
there, and he threw himself on the floor in a 
kind of passive despair. I felt sorry for the 
creature, and cut him a large piece of home- 
made bread, of which he was very fond. But 
there was no comfort in it this time, and, after 
idly tossing it over with his snout, he suddenly 
laid himself full-length on the floor, stretched 
out his paws before him, raised his head and 
his voice together, and gave the most mournful 
howl that dog can utter. I scolded and pet- 
ted, but it was no use; he howled no more, but 
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little short moans came every few seconds, 
like the sobs of a child that has been punished 
for crying. Toward evening he was released, 
and made straight for the side gate, looking 
eagerly up and down the road; but his dog- 
sense told him that, as it was nearly time for 
the rider to return, there was no use running out 
on the highway, so he laid himself patiently 
inside the gate, to await her coming. It so hap- 
pened, however, that she entered the grounds 
through the main gate in front, and he did 
not see the horse when it was taken to the 
stable. At night, we missed Cruiser, and con- 
cluded that he was suffering for having been 
held in bondage, and thought no more about 
it. Early the next morning, when the man 
went down to the stable, he saw Cruiser lying 
in the wet grass by the side gate, but failed to 
coax the dog to him. When he returned to the 
house, he told us where the dog was, and we 
all felt quite a lively remorse to think we had 
not hunted for the poor beast the night before ; 
for he had naturally stayed there to await the 
return of his mistress. 

She instantly started to bring the dog home; 
but do you suppose he displayed any pleasure at 
seeing her? No, indeed. He opened his eyes 
wide in astonishment, made quite sure that it was 
the person for whom he had vainly watched all 
through the long night, and then, with an in- 
jured air that spoke plainer than words could 
speak, walked slowly past her, and crept into 
his kennel. 

Some time after, when it had been decided 
that mother and sister should join my brother 
in California, it was agreed that Cruiser should 
be alegacy tome. But he was stolen—by some 
one whom we knew, I am sure, for he would 
not go with a stranger. As the dog had often 
been at our house in town, however, I consoled 
myself with the thought that he would escape 
from the thief and hunt me up. And so he did, 
one cold, sloppy, rainy day. I knew the scratch 
of his big paw on the sitting-room door, and in- 
stantly admitted him, wet, muddy, panting, and 
thin. He was overwhelmingly glad to see me, 
and I hugged him and patted him, made him 
comfortable by the fire, and then changed my 
dress, for it had become as wet and muddy as 
his coat. But he would not stay in the corner 
by the fire—he seemed uneasy, and scratched 
at the door to get out. I took him to the 
kitchen, but he would neither eat nor drink; he 
only whined in an appealing way, and scratched 
at every door we passed. I understood him, 
and let him hunt through the whole house. His 
search was fruitless, of course, and, when he 
returned disheartened to the sitting-room, I 
said, patting his head: “Poor Cruiser! they are 





all gone away;” and straightway he laid him- 
self full-length on the carpet, stretched out his 
fore-paws, raised his head, and howled—just as 
he had done the day he had been so-hurt and 
grieved at Wood Farm. From the people then 
living at the old place, I learned afterward that 
the dog had been there early in the morning, 
and had come to my house only after having 
hunted all over the farm. 

If that was a dog’s devotion, let me give you 
an instance of a dog’s intelligence. A little 
mongrel, Spitz-and-terrier mixed, had a trick of 
working himself out of his collar, because the 
fleas got under it and he could not scratch. 
This little trick had nearly cost him his life. 
One warm, summer afternoon, “Woolly” came 
teating into the room, as if shot from a cannon, 
yelping, cavorting, and acting like mad gener- 
ally. We called to him, and scolded him, but 
to no purpose. He turned somersaults, he threw 
himself on his back, he leaped, he wiggled, he 
writhed, he twisted, keeping up an incessant 
din of barks, squeals, and yelps. The more we 
scolded the more frantic he grew, always going 
through that same performance of tumbling 
head-over -heels, pulling back, writhing on the 
floor, leaping, and struggling. To my great 
relief, he lay down by his basin at last, to drink 
his fill of water, and then we knew at least 
that he was not mad. In an hour or two his 
conduct was explained; a neighbor came in to 
tell us how nearly we had lost our dog. The 
dog -catcher had been around, and Master 
Woolly, having no collar on, was thought legit- 
imate prey. But no sooner did the little beast 
feel the noose about his neck, than he com- 
menced a desperate defense of life and liberty. 
The lady said they had all hurried to the win- 
dow, attracted by his piteous cries first, and 
then amused by his clever struggle with his 
captor. She said he had tugged, and leaped, 
and writhed; had stood on his head, and had 
tumbled over; had struggled, and bitten, and 
clawed, till at last—to the great joy of the 
quickly-gathered crowd—the plucky dog had 
wrenched himself loose, and made a shoot for 
the open basement-door. So he had come 
straight to us to tell his story, you see; had 
told it with dramatic effect, too, only we hadn’t 
the key to his language. 

Does any one know anything smart or lov- 
ing of canaries? I wish they would tell it, then. 
But I do not dislike birds at all—far from it; 
only I seem to have no luck with them. I 
bought a broken-legged plover one day —at 
least, the boys from whom I bought him said it 
was a plover—and I made a martyr of myself 
trying to keep his little maw filled and make 
him happy. His favorite food was worms, and, 
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as I never could bribe the girl to dig for them 
in the garden, I had to do it myself, with all the 
flesh on my back “crawling” a good deal worse 
than the worms ever crawled. The little thing 
always seemed so grateful when I set the tin 
box down on the carpet for him, and he had 
such a charming way of wiping his bill on my 
dress when he had finished his feast, that I 
filled the box up again as often as he seemed to 
want it. A surfeit of worms, however, or the 
want of out-door exercise, hastened him to an 
early grave; and I found him lying stiff and 
stark, under my bed, when I came in from the 
garden with the tin box filled for the sixteenth 
time that day. 

I tried to tame a pair of partridges, too, and 
I am not sure but that I might have succeeded, 
if one of them had not escaped through a 
window, inadvertently left open. The lonely, 
frightened cry of the deserted bird, as soon as 
it missed its mate, grew so heart-piercing, so 
humanly full of anguish, that I sat flat down on 
the floor, covered my face with both hands, 
cried like a big baby, and called for some one 
to come and kill the bird, or drive it out, at the 
risk of its being torn by the cats. Those were 
the last birds I ever had. | 


WAITING FOR THE GALLEON. 


Padre Serra and Don Cesar 
De Portala stood one day, 
By the church at San Diego, 
Gazing o’er the tranquil bay— 
To the mystic line where ocean 
And the sky were linked in one, 
Waiting for a sign or token 
Of an absent galleon. 


This same galleon departed 
For San Blas three months before, 
To return with food and raiment, 
For fast dwindling was their store ; 
And yet, since the time she vanished 
From the dim horizon’s line, 
To the Mission San Diego 
Came no token or no sign. 


Then spoke Jasper de Portala: 
‘Padre Serra, since the day 
That the galleon departed . 
Full three months have passed away; 
Now the only safety left us, 
Since our store is running low, 
Is to leave this barren Mission, 
And march back to Mexico.” 


Serra stood awhile in silence, 

And his eyes welled up with tears. 
In the moment seemed to vanish 

All the toil and hope of years. 





Then he answered thus: ‘‘Don Jasper, 
You may go, but I remain; 

For I know that Heaven will bring us 
Back the galleon again. 


‘But I beg of you, Portala, 
For awhile your march delay; 
Stay at San Diego's Mission 
Till at least Saint Joseph’s day.” 
Then the Governor made answer: 
‘‘As you wish it, be it so; 
If she come not on the feast-day 
I march back to Mexico.” 


Then the Padre and the soldier 
Stood and watched, day after day, 
By the church at San Diego, 
Gazing o’er the tranquil bay— 
To the mystic line where ocean 
And the sky were linked in one, 
Waiting for a sign or token 
Of the absent galleon. 


’Twas at last Saint Joseph’s feast- day, 
And Portala, as he passed 
From Presidio to Mission, 
To the sea a long look cast ; 
Cloudless, clear, and calm the sky was, 
And he smiled, as well he might— 
For the ocean lay all tranquil, 
And there was no sail in sight. 


At the church the mass is finished, 
Tears and prayers do not avail ; 
Heaven has sent no sign or token, 
In the offing is no sail; 
And the little congregation 
On their several ways have gone, 
And before the humble altar 
Padre Serra kneels alone. 


Thus he prays: ‘‘ Though all desert me 
I will stay, whate’er may come ; 
Be it fire, or sword, or famine, 
Tears, or pain, or martyrdom. 
In my every act, O Father! 
I would seek Thy guidance still— 
If I fail to do Thy bidding 
‘Tis I misconstrue Thy will, 


‘‘And am like the weary sailor, 

When the landmarks all are hid, 

And the lights on shore that guided— 
Night, and fogs, and mists amid— 

Seeking still to make the haven; 
And—all anxious though he be 

To reach home, and love, and shelter— 
Wanders farther out to sea. 


‘*Let me journey not in darkness, 

Show a light, O Father mine! 

Stretch Thy guiding hand still earthward, 
Give my doubting heart a sign ; 

Grant that prayers, and toil, and watching 
May not all have been in vain ; 

If it be but for a moment 
Bring the galleon again.” 
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As the Padre Junipero 
By the altar bended low, 
Suddenly a cannon thundered 
From the near Presidio; 
Then ‘‘A sail! a sail!" was echoed 
By the watchers on the shore, 
And a ringing cheer of welcome 
Hailed the galleon once more. 


From the church-door gazed the Padre, 
And lo! in the noonday sun, 
He beheld, on far horizon, 
The long-wished-for galleon ; 
From her peak the red-cross floating, 
With her colors bright and gay, 
And her white sail broadly swelling, 
As if making for the bay. 


While the Indians gazed with wonder, 
And the Spaniards cheered or wept, 
And the Padre knelt, thanks giving, 
Still the galleon onward kept— 
But the mists rose from the ocean, 
While they wept, or prayed, or cheered, 
Hiding from their view the vessel, 
So she strangely disappeared. 


Then the Padre Serra, rising, 
Pointed to the mystic line, 
And addressed the wondering gazers: 
‘Children, saw ye not the sign? 
Yet the galleon it was not— 
It was but a thing of air, 
Penciled on the sky by angels, 
As an answer to our prayer.” 


Then he spoke unto Portala, 
‘*Do you still intend to go 

And desert our struggling Mission?” 
And the Governor answered, ‘‘No; 

Though my troops now all are ready 
For the march, yet I obey 

The command sent down from heaven, 
And here with you I will stay.” 


Then the Padre and Portala 
Stood and watched, day after day, 
By the church at San Diego, 
Gazing o’er the tranquil bay; 
Till the third day had passed over, 
When there suddenly appeared 
The good galleon, long wished for, 
And now straight to land she steered. 


Hours and hours her course still holding, 
Scarce a breeze her sail to swell, 

From the dawning, through the noon-time, 
Till the shades of evening fell; 

Then the San Antonio, laden 
With supplies, in safety lay, 

By the Mission San Diego, 
Anchored in the tranquil bay. 


Then told Don Juan Perez, Captain 
Of the San Antonio: 
“‘From the ocean rose this Mission 
In the noon three days ago; 
Yet, though wind filled up our broad sail 
When we tried to reach the land, 
Something seemed to intercept us 
That we could not understand. 





‘But we steered with broad sail swelling 

For the tranquil bay, when lo! 

The adobe white-walled Mission, 
And the gray Presidio; . 

And the soldiers, Spaniards, Indians, 
And the green and pleasant land, 

Faded like mirage, or day-dream— 
And we could not understand. 


‘‘Then we feared, by fogs surrounded, 

Still to hug a dangerous coast ; 

So we drifted out to ocean, 
All our course and reckoning lost ; 

And for three long days we drifted, 
While we thought that nevermore 

We should see the white-walled Mission, 
And our loved ones on the shore. 


“‘On the third day passed the fog- mist, 

And the sun gleamed bright and clear, 

Ang the wind filled up our broad sail, 
And we knew no longer fear; 

And we floated on a current, 
Swift as swallow in its flight, 

Till the Mission San Diego 
Rose again upon our sight.” 


Thus the Captain, Don Juan Perez, 
Told about his long delay 

While the Sax Antonio, anchored, 
Lay in San Diego Bay. 

And said Serra: ‘‘God has surely 
Brought this galleon again, 

As a sign that at this Mission 
'Tis His will we should remain.” 


By the Bay of San Diego, 
Still the aged Spaniards tell 
How the vessel on the feast - day 
Was shown by miracle; 
How the California missions 
Were preserved by God's command, 
And the Sax Antonio, laden 
With blessings, came to land; 


How each year, at San Diego, 
As a proof of this true tale, 
On the feast-day of Saint Joseph 
There is seen a phantom sail 

On the dim line of horizon 
As the sail was seen of old— 
But the gossips hint those only 
Who are pure of heart behold. 


PENCIL-SHAVINGS. 


It has been said that a woman can not 
sharpen a lead-pencil, and I think I know why. 
In the first place, she’ doesn’t attack it boldly 
enough ; she is afraid of soiling her fingers. 
Then she never has a sharp knife. If Adam 
the husband, or Adonis the brother, or even 
Johnny the son, lends a knife for the purpose, 
he first opens the dullest, brokenest blade, and 
then sneers at the result. If Eve has a knife 
of her own, nobody will sharpen it for her. I 
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have seen a woman sharpen a pencil with a 
carving-knife, but that was an extreme case. 
My own pencil is a pointed application of 
the foregoing remarks. It has a hump-backed, 
rough-hewn appearance, and the lead sticks 
out too far. I like to have a pencil that is ex 
vegle as to finish, but life is too short to worry 
over pencil-points. There are so many better 


things to make fret-work of. And it is possi-. 


ble that as noble or graceful things might be 
written with an awkwardly whittled’ as with a 
smooth crayon-end. What do the great minds 
use, anyhow, as a first copy? Who will write 
the ethics of lead-pencils? and who will read 
after it is written? 

The fine, red chips which I have made in my 
abortive attempts to be masculine, catch in the 
lace of my sacque, bestrew my lap, and fall on 
the narrow hearth. The wood-grate is almost 
red-hot; the last stick, now turned to a huge dark 
coal, has flaming eyes which make it look like 
a human thing, and, as if to complete the re- 
semblance, has come to the front of the grate 
and leans its head sleepily on the bars. Presto ! 
now it has fallen apart, and a pale flame goes 
up from the ruins. I get up and brush my 
pencil-chips off into the fire, where they make 
tiny points of blaze among the coals. These 
same chips represent the waste of life—if such 
riotous simile can be permitted. The wood 
and lead were cut and put together and joined; 
now the one is rubbed away in word-waste, and 
the other goes into shavings, into the fire, into 
nothingness. 

Saccharissa, whom I love, is a human lead- 
pencil. She was married toa man. TZhat was 
not curious; but the world, or some higher 
‘ pencil - power, rubbed her life away without 
giving anything back, and the worthless stuff 
which should have protected her went into ce- 
dar-chips, and, finally, something reft the invis- 
ible welding, and the pencil was a thing of 
* parts. Both were made for use, and they had 
been used, but the result was disappointing. 
The lead was too fine for its cover. It doesn’t 
seem as though anybody in particular was to 
blame. Saccharissa and her husband are only 
part of the waste matter which goes to make 
up time. 

I know a great many human lead- pencils, 
and, I fancy, a great many inanimate ones. My 
friend Don Quixote’s pet novel is not unlike the 
tool which brought it to paper. It seemed put 
together stoutly enough ; but it has been rubbed 
away on the teeth of sharp critics, and whittled 
down to suit the occasion, until it is onlya stubby 
fragment—it has gone to waste. And the fine 
inventions of my other friend Loftus, the eagle 

ambition of Icarus, the patient love and persist- 





ent toil of Vesta for her family—what are they 
all but lead-marks and cedar-wood chips? They 
melt away, they are chopped off, and the world 
knows them no more. It takes up another pen- 
cil, and — pshaw !— what foolish fancies for a 
workaday world! 

I wonder if other people chew the tops of 
their pencils as I do? It is like burning the 
candle at both ends. 

I have a ravishment (not French) for clean, 
fresh pencils. Endless possibilities lie hid in 
their smooth ends. Turn the smooth ends into 
slender, tapering points, and the call is clearer 
than that which comes to a pious Methodist 
circuit-rider. I would not, if I wished him well, 
dare present to a young fame-follower a bunch 
of Faber’s No. 3, newly cut. He would go in- 
stantly burrowing into the mole-holes of his 
mind for something to write about. So that 
lead-pencils represent, not only present waste, 
but also original sin. 

That opens up a fresh path ; but my pencil has 
grown too blunt to follow any more whimsical 
beckonings. It is blunt, and I have nothing—no, 
not even a carving-knife—to sharpen it. More- 
over, my fire-demon has slid away into coals, 
and they, in turn, have been weaving for them- 
selves a winding-sheet of their own ashes. I 
can almost follow the shape of a dead thing un- 
der the velvety pall. I might disturb the illu- 
sion and stir up the hot glow and breathe under- 
neath, but it looks too ghostly to be touched. 
I shiver, partly with the cold, partly at the wind 
and rain outside, partly at the phantom I have 
conjured up. Its body lived a brave life—how 
much braver than going into pencils for ama- 
teur philandering. The wood that makes my 
fire is a sort of deity, and I bring to the shrine 
all my loves and hates and ambition—to say 
nothing of ‘basking in its heat. (So that fire- 
wood is not waste, even though pencil-shavings 
be.) And in the morning its remains are laid 
solemnly on the ash-heap, and its spirit—where 
does that go? 

Saccharissa, who is as matter-of-fact as I am 
fanciful, says there ave no ghosts. I can’t argue 
with her, because I am a woman ; but I venture 
to subscribe, with my blunt pencil, something 
which our sentimentalist wrote once to put Sac- 
charissa to shame—wrote it, too, on just such a 
night as this: 


No ghosts, do you say? Why, fool, the days 
Are thick with visions of the dead ; 

And the earth is but a samite shroud, 
Folding them in its creases red. 


Out of the full-fed winter fire, 
Frowning behind its mask of flame— 
Out of the embers, dying low, 
They come to ask me for a name. 
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Who is it that clamors at the pane, 
With restless hands, with foolish tears? 
You call it the beating autumn rain, 
But / let in the buried years. 


Even the heart of summer's rose 
Prisons the wraith of a sultry day, 
When some of my fairest towers in Spain— 
Hall and turret—crumbled away. 


And the green renewal of the spring, 
Bird-flight and lilac’s purple bloom, 
Is but the ghost of seasons past, 
A shadowy presence of perfume. 


The earth is sweeter for all her dead; 
And it were slender sin if I 

Prayed her to give me place among 
Her friendly phantoms when I die. 


Q. T. 


IKE GIVES HIS OPINION 


ON TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


Wa'al, stranger, prehaps you are right, arter all; 
But the forty-years’ rastle I’ve had 

Ter live in this world hez about made me think 
That no man is entirely bad. 

Let me tell ye a sarcumstance, stranger (that seems 
Ter me ter be squar ter the pint), 

I seed at Sad Gulch, on the Yuba, about 
Fifty-three—’cept my mind’s out uv jint. 

The boys that wuz thar they wuz pretty much like 
Them diggin’s most gener’ly claim; 

They'd work like a sluice all the week in the gulch, 
Jest for Saturday night’s little game. 

But still they wuz jest as good-hearted a set 
As ever you see—nothin’ less. 

No poor, hungry cuss ever come ter that camp, 
Thet they didn’t relieve his distress. 

One day, though, thar come stragglin’ inter them parts 
A chap uv a different kind; 

Fur relievin’ uv us wuz the noble idee 
Thet burdened 42s generous mind. 

And he did it in sich a genteel, han’some way 
Thet the boys really wa’nt much ter blame. 

Poker, faro, or monte—made no differ’nce to him— 
Ye cud jest nominate yer own game. 

Though a mighty sweet talker, his eye hed a look 
Thet made all the boys take a vow 

Ter be purty dead sure they'd good reason afore 
They pitched on Sid Blair for a row. 

Wa'al, Sid pleased the boys, and things went mighty 

gay, 

All except now and then an affair 

‘Uv spottin’ sluice-robbers, which, if they wuz caught, 
We gener'ly shot ’em right thar. 

Hank Bideman’s claim had about the wust deal; 
Fur, though we watched night after night, 

We never could ketch the durned skunks, yet they 

cleaned 

Out them boxes quite regular like. 

So Hank took, on the quiet, a nugget he had— 
Part quartz, uv two ounces or more— 

And planted it thar, thinkin’ some day he'd see 
Thet thar nugget turn up at the store. 

One Saturday night, Hank and Sid and the rest 
Uv the boys had a poker game goin’, 





And any smart trick them boys didn’t ring in, 
Ye may bet your sweet life wa’nt worth knowin’. 
Yet still, one by one, all got cinched, and dropped out, 
Until Sid and Hank hed it alone; 
And, strangely, it didn’t quite seem ez ef Sid 
Wuz exactly a-holdin’ his own. 
At last Hank wuz given three queens in the deal, 
And thet made him chip purty bold; 
But when in the draw he got hold uv the fourth, 
He jest pungled down with his gold. 
Whether Sid put it up so, no one ever knew, 
Fur the game never finished, ye see; 
But he must a-held purty good keerds for himself, 
Or he wouldn't a-backed ’em so free. 
The bets rolled up fast, and it seemed kinder tough 
Ter reckon whose bull’d be gored, 
When, as Sid shook his buckskin ter call fur a sight, 
Hank's nugget rolled out on the board! 
At fust Hank’s eyes seemed ter bulge out uv his head, 
And he shook like a wind-beaten spruce; 
Then he held up the nugget, and hissed out: ‘Sid 
Blair, 
You're the thief that’s been robbin’ my sluice.” 
Sid didn’t say nuthin’—he saw t’wan’t no use, 
But he pushed back his stool like a flash, 
And went for his shooter, but afore he could draw, 
He was jumped, and cum down with a crash. 
Fur a moment it looked mighty dusty fur Sid, 
Though like a wild varmint he fought, 
Until Hank, who stood by, hollered out: ‘‘Let up, 
boys ! 
Jedge Lynch’'ll take charge uv this court.” 
Then the boys all kept still, and they listened to Hank, 
Till he told the hull yarn, fa’r and squar. 
And Jem Blodgett rose, and he said: ‘‘ Now, then, Sid, 
We'll hear your account, but take car’, 
Fur yer life’s at'‘stake ; and though we mean ter be jest, 
We mean to be ¢ha¢, and no more!” 
Sid glared at the crowd like a wildcat at bay, 
And then he bust forth in a roar: 
‘‘And this ye call justice! Ye hold a man’s hands, 
And then bid him fight for his life! 
Ye cowards! Ye wouldn't dar’ come in arm's length, 
Ef I hed a fa’'r grip of a knife! 
Ye're all too white-livered to give me a show, 
Even though ye ave twenty to one! 
But ye'll find thet some uv ye will pass in yer chips 
Afore any hangin’ is done!” 
Then he strained like a giant to get himself free, 
But the boys held him tighter than death, 
While Blodgett, right solemn, said: ‘‘ Hark ye, Sid Blair, 
Ye're wrong ter be wasting’ your breath. 
Ye ought ter be makin’ yer peace with yer God— 
Not addin’ fresh crimes to the roll. 
The vardict is: ‘Hanged by the neck till ye’re dead, 
And may Heaven marcy hev on yer soul!’” 
A stillness like night fell on all in the store, 
And the driver's voice just broke the spell; 
Fur the Grass Valley stage jest then stopped at the door, 
And he says: ‘‘ Them air fellars kin tell.” 
Thar stood in the doorway a sweet little gal, 
Who smiled on the crowd gathered thar, 
And the terrible job they wuz doin’, and said: 
‘* Please men, won’t you find my papa?” 
‘‘My God! It is Maggie! My child!” shouted Sid, 
As he sprang to her side with a bound. 
‘“What brings you here, darling? Your mother, dear? 
Speak!" ~ 
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And he lifted the child from the ground. 

“‘Oh, papa!” the little girl sobbed, ‘‘mamma died, 
And the kind people sent me up here. 

But I got, oh, so tired! and I’m ever so glad 
That I’ve found you at last, papa, dear!” 

Sid bent his head over the child in his arms, 
And the big sobs come rollin’ up fast, 

And the boys stood around, with eyelids that shone 
Like the grass when the rain-storm hez passed. 

Sid looked up at last, but, oh, what a change! 
The tears falling fast down his cheek, 

Ez his eyes seemed so mutely fur mercy to plead, 
Fur he didn’t seem able to speak. 

Hank muitered an oath, as he picked up Sid’s hat, 
And brushed into it all uv the gold 

On the table, and, stridin’ across to the pair, 
Said: ‘‘H’yar, little gal, take a-hold! 

The boys h’yar’s a-makin’ a present ter you; 
This stuff in the hat and—yer pa. 

And ef he’s one spot in his soul that is good, 
From these scrapes he'll allers steer cl’ar; 

And take both away, for we mought change our mind; 
Fur we're none of us much like a saint, 

And we ain't often givin’ sich presents as these— 
Your pa knows durned well that we ain't.” 

Sid’s face give a promise, as he slid out the door 
With the child in his arms, and they say 

Thet he’s settled down steady in Frisco, fer good, 
Doin’ all that he promised that day. 

And this makes me think there is allers one spot 
In the meanest, despicable cuss, 

Which, ef it don’t make him clean honest, it saves 
His bein’ a tarnal sight wuss. H. B. W. 


A STROLL THROUGH CHINATOWN. 


Good, simple, old Oliver Goldsmith, in his 
Citizen of the World, describes the effect which 
the streets of London, their show, their display, 
their shops, their queer life, and their fashions 
had upon the Chinaman who constitutes the 
figure-head of that part of the story. The good- 
natured satire which Oliver indulged in at the 
expense of the humors, the foibles, and the 
abuses which he flogged with a tender hand, 
does not certainly find a parallel for its indulg- 
ence in the little Chinese quarter of San Fran- 
cisco; but yet a good deal that is strange and 
interesting, and interesting because it is strange, 
may be noted by the casual observer as he 
strays through Chinatown of an evening. It is 
not the intention in this connection to moral- 
ize or philosophize upon the Chinese as a race, 
but simply to give a slight description of what 
may be seen superficially, as it were, “upon the 
side.” As you walk along the Dupont Street 
sidewalk, you pass shops of every variety, on 
the inside of the windows of most of which are 
pasted strips of red paper, bearing those re- 
markably regular hieroglyphics which are an 
open letter to four hundred millions of the hu- 
man race, but look to the eyes of the unin- 





itiated balance like a series of photographs 
of dislocated skeletons on a jamboree. Inside 
the window of one you espy the counter, with a 
staid, sober-looking old Mongol, with specta- 
cles on nose, and a velvet pork-pie hat, with 
little red button on top, looking seriously at the 
leaves of a straw-paper account-book, bound in 
blue covers by means of strings running through 
and around its hinges. In the lank, delicate, 
nervous, yellow, blue-veined, long-taloned right 
hand he holds a stick or s¢y/us, the point of 
which he dips in some black pigment, and then 
makes it execute erratic and angular manceu- 
vres upon the pages of the book aforesaid—the 
stylus being held well in hand and preserving 
a perpendicular attitude during the process. A 
“pard” is engaged in weighing out medicines, 
if one may judge from the little brass scale 
swung by three threads at the end of a short, 
wooden steelyard, and the nonchalant manner 
in which he dives into one of the little drawers 
upon the shelves, slings a handful of stuff upon 
the scale, poises the steelyard for a moment on 
his finger as a matter of form, and dumps the 
result upon a flat piece of brown paper for sub- 
sequent folding up. But stay: an accountant 
at the desk seems puzzled; his face wears a 
thoughtful, absorbed expression; but, without 
hesitation, his hand seeks the abacus at his el- 
bow, the beads are swiftly and silently moved 
up and down the wires, and the product of the 
primitive calculating machine is transferred, by 
the aid of the sty/zs, to the account-book. 

We pass by meat shops where everything is 
sold, from pork to rats; we pass fruit stalls, by 
which sit the patient venders waiting for the 
chance customer—five oranges, on a plate, for 
ten cents, five apples for five, an indeterminate 
quantity of pea-nuts at its own proper figure; 
bulbous roots, in shallow pots, existing upon 
pebbles and air; everything, in short, but she- 
asses, making a living by snuffing’ up the east 
wind. Now we come upon a window where 
the tiny wheels and works of watches, evidently 
of “Melican” construction, are set forth to view 
in little cardboard boxes; other boxes, contain- 
ing very tiny and humble jewels of the ruby 
and diamond genus, would seem to corroborate 
the idea that the party inside persuades erratic 
time-pieces into the path of law andorder. As 
we pass on, we are accosted in a private and 
surreptitious manner by a bloused and blandly 
smiling individual, with the words, “You likee 
cigar? Me sell belly cheap.” Should curios- 
ity tempt you to wink at this contraband busi- 
ness, your interlocutor will “move in a myste- 
rious way his wonders to perform,” and, in a 
manner worthy of Hartz or Hermann, will call 
cigars from the vasty deeps of his loose sleeves, 
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and furnish you with five for ten cents, which 
you can unload upon the small boys at the 
next corner, on the time-honored principle of 
doing evil that good may come. Fearful of the 
fate of that mariner who bade the gallant 
crew good-morning, and got unceremoniously 
dumped overboard and keel-hauled as a reward 
for his politeness, we shall prudently abstain 
from any description of a wash-house. An 
opium-den demands a more solid recognition, 
as it is the dominant vice of one-third of the 
human race, and, as such, entitled to respect. 
Still, the delicate action of that wonderful 
drug—whose child, Imagination, is as rainbow- 
hued as its parent, Poppy, which seems to pen- 
etrate those inmost cells of the cerebral sys- 
tem, where lies that awful and unmeant-to-be- 
scanned boundary between matter and spirit— 
must surely require its own influence to be its 
own delineator, and we therefore abstain from 
the description as we do from the vice. A 
barber-shop is a pleasanter theme. Your Chi- 
nese barber has not yet reached that stage of 
appreciation of comfort which employs the 
sybaritic back-lounge and the luxurious leg- 
rest. The customer sits humbly on a common 
cane chair, while his neck and cheeks and 
brain-pot —all except the roots of the top- 
knot—are relieved of hair. The shaver does 
his part of the business soberly and conscien- 
tiously, as if time were no object. The shavee 
gives himself up to the process with all the 
laisser-aller of a white man. While the writer 
was admiringly looking on at the operation, 
through the window, his curiosity was supple- 
mented by that of a couple of je-me-sais-guot 
loungers. 

“Well, what do you think of that business?” 
said the writer; “doesn’t it strike you as com- 
ing up to the point? There are four hundred 
millions more where these came from.” 

“Yes, and forty on the top o’ that,” responded 
the latest arrival. 

“With power to add to their number, like 
bank directors,” suggested the writer. 

At this moment the inmates of the shop, com- 
prehending that they were objects of scrutiny 
and attraction, with that instinct of privacy 
which has always been a distingufshing trait of 
the Flowery Kingdom, came and hung red cur- 
tains over the door-panes, so as to obscure our 
vision; and, as the group passed on with the 
remark, “Gentlemen, this is no free theatre— 
it costs money,” a couple of bright-eyed, rosy- 





cheeked, health-tanned “middies,” just off ship, 
and bound to see the sights of ’Frisco, came 
past, and, in appreciation of the remark, gave 
a loud guffaw. 

The “middies” passed on, saw the sights, 
etc., while the writer continued to wend his 
way southward, deliberating on men and man- 
ners. The almond-eyed, blue-bloused heathen 
swarmed along the sidewalk, with an easy, 
swinging, devil-may-care swagger, bred of an 
independence unknown to him in his place of 
birth, but arguing his appreciation of the ad- 
vantages he here enjoyed. There was not the 
same cringing servility, the dog-like obsequious- 
ness, with which he used to get out of the way 
of the “Melican man.” No, not much; John’s 
acute, ready, and practical apprehension recog- 
nizes the fact that in this land he is a “man 
and a brother,” and determines, with his usual 
sagacity, to make the most of it. The smile of 
perfect security ilumines his bland, vacuous 
face ; for he well knows that the thunders of the 
sand-lot have produced no lightnings, and his 
confidence that they will continue to zo¢ do so 
in the future approaches the sublime. 

It is very apparent that the fierce agitation 
which causes capital to flee and pessimists to 
howl, fails to affect his eminently practical in- 
ner consciousness. He feels he can afford to 
take it easy. Still, it occurred to the writer, 
must not this parchment-skinned pagan be 
sensible of his vast inferiority in the progress 
of all that constitutes life? Must he not survey 
the thundering locomotive, as it flies past, 
drawing with the ease of perfect power loads 
such as he never dreamed of seeing moved be- 
fore; cars steadily and majestically mounting 
hills without the apparent aid of horse or en- 
gine; telephones, by which he communicates 
with his business partners at a distance?—for 
your Chinaman uses and appreciates the value 
of the telephone—must he not survey all these 
things with a withering sense of his own in- 
feriority?—feeling that his race is morally and 
mentally dead, and knowing that if a vast 
aerolite should fall from space and obliterate 
the Flowery Kingdom at a single blow, and 
leave nothing but a rocky excrescence upon the 
face of the planet where it once existed, that the 
world would go tranquilly on as usual, and 
never feel the loss of its four hundred millions 
of human ants; that no art, no science, no pol- 
ity, no human hope, no form of progress would 
suffer, or be concerned at such a happening. 
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INTAGLIOS. 


ELSIE. 


Wending her way, with footsteps light, 
Amid the autumn foliage bright, 
Where, on all sides and overhead, 
The maple’s torch gleamed vivid red, 
Soft-eyed Elsie came again, 

Through the woods, to Lovers’ Lane. 


Yellow as gold were the meadows still, 

Tyrian purple the sunset hill ; 

The wind breathes up, like an undertone 

From some great organ softly blown; 

The heart of the woodland throbs and heaves, 
And a shower of beauty, whose drops are leaves, 
Comes floating down in the maiden’s path— 
The forest’s wonderful aftermath. 


Fair Elsie lifted her pensive face, 
Pausing in sweet, unconscious grace, 
Yielding her winsome loveliness 

To the bright leaflets’ light caress ; 

The beaming gold of the red sunshine, 
The buoyant glow of the air’s rich wine, 
Made all her youthful pulses thrill, 
And her soft eyes with quick tears fill. 


** All hail to thee, fair autumn time! 
Bring peace to this sad heart of mine.” 
Her voice was like that of a wounded bird, 
Trembling and low, but her lover heard ; 
He, too, had come to that Lovers’ Lane, 
Where the summer had brought him joy, then pain; 
Clad in garments of russet brown, 
He lay where the bright leaves floated down, 
And the thorn-bush dun held its berries red, 
Drooping and nodding above his head. 


“‘He’s gone!” fair Elsie softly sighed, 
“Far, far away, in the world so wide! 
Ah me! why did I say him nay? 
Would he could ask again to-day!” 
“Elsie!” That voice made her faint heart leap; 
“*Elsie, my darling, why do you weep? 
The friend who in June you sent away, 
Returns and pleads at your feet to-day.” 


The soul of the dead June roses burned 

The maiden’s cheeks as she, startled, turned ; 
The breeze once more the branches stirred, 

The leaves again through the air were whirred; 
But the love which the dainty June had tried 

In the golden October was glorified. A. P. 


THE VOICE OF THE SEA. 


The day hath lain down on the hills to sleep, | 
Cradled with winds from the limitless sea, 
The sound of whose murmurs cometh to me 

As a restless call from the soul of the deep. 


I dream that the heart of the deep, strong sea 
Hath gathered the longing of those who died ; 
And given their prayers to the sobbing tide 

Which evermore struggles to set them free. 


There are prayers of hope and bodings of doom 
Which crossed white lips as the ships went down; 
But the whirling waters enwreathed their crown 

Above lips that are mute in the ocean’s tomb. 


And the words are drowned on a sinuate shore, 
And the tide moans out in its wild despair; 
For the grief of those who have perished there, 
And struggles to utter it evermore. 
‘M. N. H. 





UNDER THE SMILAX. 


Under the smilax we plighted our troth, 
Low drooped the smilax everywhere— 
Music throbbed through the lofty rooms, 
Violets breathed in your fragrant hair. 
Outside, the pitiless winter storm 
Beat and raged in its fury vain, 
Little we cared in those happy hours 
For storms or calms—sunshine or rain 
Under the smilax. 


In the summer nights, by a summer sea, 
Over us still the smilax swung— 
Roses drooped in the perfumed air 
While under the smilax we danced and sung. 
Oh, for those days on the bay’s blue rim, 
Drifting slow to your slow, sweet song! 
Oh, for those nights with their vanished bliss— 
We two alone, ’mid the shifting throng, 
Under the smilax. 


Under the smilax, with folded hands, 

Smilax and white flowers everywhere— 
You lie to-night, O lost, lost love! 

With violets still in your tendriled hair. 
One swift, sweet year of passion and hope— 

Then ¢#4ts—O God! must I say it is best? 
For me, the pitiless storm of life; 

For you—thank God— only peace and rest 

Under the smilax. 


A VAQUERO'S LOVE SONG. 


Last spring you owned that you loved me, 
When the blue-eyed flax was in flower; 
Now the flax fields lie bare and you scorn me; 
Can love, then, grow cold in an hour, 
Pancha, Panchita? 
Ah, no, chiguita. 
Love lives, though the flowers lie dead. 


I sung at your lattice last summer, 
When the stars shone less bright than your eyes, 
And you threw me red roses and kisses ; 
Now you give not a glance for my sighs. 
Pancha, Panchita, 
Ah, my chiguita, 
Must I lose love and you in a breath? 


Ah, no! turn your starry eyes toward me, 
And your cheek where the red rose blooms sweet, 
One kiss—you are mine again darling ; 
One more, and I lie at your feet! 
Pancha, Panchita, 
Ah, yes, chiguita. 
Love lives, though the roses lie dead. 


WINTER RAIN. 


O weary, homeless, sobbing winter rain, 

Coming at midnight from the mountains lone, 
Dash not so wildly ’gainst my window- pane, 

With fitful storm-winds making loud thy moan. 
Art thou the tears that faded eyes have wept 

Unchecked by hope amid their mournful flow? 
And the mad gales which bear thee on their wings 

Are sighs and moans from deepest human woe? 
No flower in garden bed, no bud on tree, 

No singing bird is in the valley’s bound, 
And from below the swollen torrent’s roar 

Blends with the far-off breakers’ moaning sound. 
No moon or star lights up the sullen sky, 

*Gainst which the tall, black pines rock silently. 

San Mateo. 





